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Harrington Urges 
Prompt Action In, 
View of Decision 





Calls It Duty of Commissioners to 
Ask Congress to Take Steps 
at Present Session 


SEES ALL LINES AFFECTED 


Says Supervisors’ Experience Quali- 
fies Them to Suggest Principles 
for Enactment 





of the decision of 





the Su- 


In view 
preme Court of the United States. in 
the case of the United States v. the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion that insurance is commerce and 


subject to the provisions of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, it is the duty of 
the Insurance Commissioners to ask the 
Congress at its present session to take 
the necessary steps to permit the in- 
surance business and the Insurance 
Commissioners to continue to serve their 
country and the public in an orderly 
way, particularly during the war crisis, 
said Charles F. J. Harrington, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
in his presidential address before the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, June 15. 

“The long experience of the states in 
supervising the insurance business,” said 
Commissioner Harrington, “qualifies us 
to offer our cooperation in suggesting 
principles which may be enacted into 
law, or better still, to suggest legislation 
which will avoid the possible conse- 
quences of the decision.” 


Disturbs Settled Law 

Describing the decision as “far-reach- 
ing in ie consequences,” Mr. Harring- 
ton said it disturbs much of the settled 
lav based upon Paul v. Virginia and 
the cases which confirm and support the 
principle that insurance is not commerce 
or interstate commerce. It indicates, he 
said, that the Court believes that some 
ot the laws enacted by Congress under 
the commerce clause apply to the insur- 
ance business but that not all state laws 
are invalidated. 
H: arrington finds support for this 
ent in the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Stone in which it was 
that the Government admits that 
tutes of at least five states will be 


ited by the decision as in con- 
ith the Sherman act and that 
are serious doubts that many 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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IMPLICITY will be the most impor- 
tant factor in keynoting the design 

of post-war homes . .. and all the extra 
gadgets and superfluous trimmings will 
become as obsolete as grandma’s rocker. 
It won’t be a case so much of differ- 
ent homes but of better homes: of new 
wiring devices . . . of air conditioning 
. . of lots of glass to enable the sun 
and light to seep in... of all the con- 
veniences we have dreamed of for years. 


In the same manner, London and Lancashire Group is a firm believer in simplified 
contracts—broad, unified policies to provide insured with more complete PROTEC- 
TION without gaps at lower rates wherever possible. 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE aed LTD. + ORIENT LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY * LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
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STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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and Indians in the year 1685: 


100 strings of beads.” 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 











Today in 1944 you would hardly be in need of “match-coats, 
guns, lead, wampum, steel, flints.” 


But the Penn Mutual daily pays out to our insured and their 
beneficiaries income payments in money to be exchanged for such 
necessities as “blankets, kettles, knives, spoons, scissors, stockings, 
needles, salt, sugar, molasses, hoes,” 


1944—Tercentenary of the Birth of William Penn—1644. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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William Penn, 
Wampum and Blankets 


From a copy of a deed of purchase between William Penn 


“As far as a man can ride in two days with a horse. For 
and in consideration of these following goods to us in hand 
paid and secured to be paid by William Penn, proprietory and 
governor of the Province of Pennsylvania:— 20 guns, 20 
fathoms match-coat, 20 blankets, 20 kettles, 20 pounds powder, 
100 bars lead, 100 knives, 40 pairs stocking, 20 pounds red 
lead, 100 fathoms wampum, 30 pewter spoons, 200 tobacco 
pipes, 20 tobacco tongs, 20 steels, 300 flints, 
60 looking glasses, 200 needles, 1 skipper of salt, 30 pounds of 
sugar, 5 gallons of molasses, 100 jewsharps, 20 hoes, 30 gimlets, 


30 pairs scissors, 


etc. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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Commerce Decision of 
High Court Dominates 
Officials’ Gathering 


Commissioners’ Sentiment Mixed 
On Future Status As They Get 
Together at Chicago 


AGREE SITUATION SERIOUS 


High Spots of Program; Features of 
Some of Important Committee 
Reports; Large Attendance 


- By Clarence Axman 





Chicago, June 15.—The seventy-fifth 
annual meeting of the National 


tion of 


Associa- 
Commissioners is in 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 
this week and importance of the meeting 
is indicated by the At the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel are 600 persons 


Insurance 
session at the 


attendance. 


in rooms, some of the rooms having cots 
as well as beds. One large group is also 
at the House. Subject for 
cussion overshadowing all others is the 
U. S. Supreme the 
insurance com- 


Fed- 


Palmer dis- 


Court decision in 
that 
and therefore subject to the 
statutes. 


cases insurance is 
merce 
eral anti-trust 

The situation is a serious one from 
Departmental view. While some Com- 
missioners feel pessimistic because they 
think state sunervision has been given 
quite a blow, the general feeling is that 
some way will be found to maintain the 
supervisory power. One group thinks 
the entire subject should be referred to 
a committee and there are some who 
think there should be remedial action by 
Congress. Consensus of opinion on eve 
of Commissioners’ convention is that 
the state departmental heads stop, look 
and listen and not take precipitate 
action. 

Most For Marking Time 


It is not known at this stage whether 
convention will endorse Bailey-Van Nuys 
bill and there is even talk that another 
bill may be presented in Congress which 
will protect state supervision. While at 
this time it is not known what Commis- 
sioners will do there is no doubt that 
the Supreme Court decision will be 
threshed out in discussion covering all 
angles before the week is out. 

Company men here are generally per- 
plexed. Most of them favor continuance 
of their membership in rating associa- 
tions pending important new develop- 
ments such as Congressional legislation 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Even if you are only 40—or 35 
—here are some things you 
should know about growing old... 


’) ince 1900, the average life span of Ameri- 
~ cans has increased about 17 years—a won- 
derful record. 

One result of this trend is that more people now 
live to a ripe old age than ever before. About nine 
million Americans are now 65 or older. 





However, the goal of medical science is not only 
to add years to your life, but also life to your years. 
Old age without good health can be a heavy burden 
... With health it can be useful and contented. 

Doctors are doing wonders to help elderly people 
who suffer from the chronic illnesses of later life— 








such as diseases of the heart ... diabetes ... cancer 
... Bright’s disease .. . arthritis. 

But doctors know that the best way to be healthy 
at 50, 60, 70 and beyond is to take care of your 
health at much younger ages. The reason? ... 

Diseases common fo later life seldom appear sud- 
denly. They creep up gradually, quietly gather- 
ing force for a number of years before they strike 
or become disabling. 











The moral: Now is the time to start taking care of 
your health— before you grow old. Visit your doctor 
regularly for medical checkups. Give him the oppor- 
tunity to discover conditions which might lead to later 
disability ...to uncover diseases in their early stages 
when they may be arrested or cured. Let him advise 
you about correcting faulty habits or living condi- 
tions which may be shortening your life. 

As you get on in years, the following suggestions 
will help you keep healthy and happy... 


Keep your mind open to new ideas. A hobby is a 
wonderful tonic for mind and body—“always have 
something to do tomorrow.” Remember that, with 
age, less food may be required, but it should be care- 
fully chosen. Regular, undisturbed sleep is essential. 
Drink plenty of water to help carry off wastes. Get 
sunshine, fresh air the year round. Moderate exercise 
helps keep muscles firm, the circulation active. 


At any age, good health is a priceless asset. Guard 
it in every way. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1944—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE “> 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in excess 
of 30,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 


June 16, 1644 
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i. A. Roberts, Fidelity Mutual President, Shows How 


| 
: 
Insurance Commissioners Shared Responsibility 
Over the Years in Great Growing Business 
President E. A. Roberts of Fidelity Mutual Life, addressing Insurance Commis- 
’ luncheon in Chicago today in connection with the midyear meeting of the Na- 
"Association of Insurance Commissioners, will say in part: 
Through the resilient and sympathetic 
ite supervision you have provided, the ! are repeated. 


\merican people have come to have con- 
fence in all forms of insurance to the 
point where the industry stands as the 
bulwark, if not the spearhead, of private 
enterprise in this country. 

\t the first meeting of this Associa- 
tion, consistent with your attitude to this 
day, your predecessors invited the com- 
ment, criticism and suggestion of all 
branches of the business. This was be- 
fore the days of the American Life Con- 
vention or the Life Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation and so a group of life company 
officials informally gathered together in 
anticipation of your first meeting and 
drew up a series of recommendations, 
which they passed to your Association 
in a resolution read by Mr. Winston, 
then president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. A com- 
mittee of 5 was appointed to speak for 
the life business, to place itself in com- 
munication with the Convention and to 
present those topics thought to be fun- 
damental and important to the business. 
Among the subjects in which the life 
companies were interested were uni- 
formity in annual reports, the adoption 
of the same basis of valuation, the ac- 
ceptance by each state of the values 
made by any other state, a listing of 
policies and securities in detail to be 


made to one State Department only, the 
appointment of one agent or attorney 
to accept legal service and uniformity 
in, if not the elimination of, premium 
taxation, The New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters was given the floor and 
presented to your Convention a similar 


statement concerning» points thought 
worthy of your study in its field. Your 
predecessors heard, as well, from the 
Chamber of Commerce, from Elizur 
Wri from William Barnes, the first 
Superintendent of New York, from the 
actuaries and other representative offi- 
clals of individual companies. The 
chairman then appointed committees, 
much in the way you conduct your busi- 
ne oday, for the purpose- of serious 
stu of the things wrong with the 
bus soss itself and with regulation as it 
ey at that time. 

Contrast With Year of Association’s 


Start 


71 the total life and fire risks in 
untry aggregated but $12,000,000- 
this amount, only $2,000,000,000 
‘e risks. It is impossible to deter- 
curately what those risks are to- 
The life companies’ outstanding 
ts totaled $139,000,000,000 at the 
1943. If we assume that they 
W proximate $150,000,000,000 by the 
this war, exclusive of National 
Life Insurance, it is within rea- 
foresee $200,000,000,000 of life in- 

in force five years after the 

ion of World War II, if the ex- 


Been me of the life companies following 
War 


the States, the 


between 


Spanish-American War and World War 
I am indebted to the 
Institute of Life Insurance for the re- 
sult of their studies on this subject. 
Fire, casualty and surety business is 
bounded only in its extent by the un- 
counted billions of property values, A\l- 
most no one can do business without 
it. If a reliable mass figure on cover- 
age on these fields could be given it 
would be staggering in its magnitude. 

As to the confidence expressed by the 
American public in these forms of in- 
surance, evidenced by their annual 
premium payments, it is well to observe 
that life premiums aggregate $4,450,000,- 
000, casualty and surety premiums ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,000 and fire, 
automobile and marine premiums $1,400,- 
000,000, a total of almost $7,500,000,000 
annually, or something over 6% of a 
national income of $120,000,000,000. The 
life companies have returned an average 
of $2,500,000,000 during each of the last 
ten years. Comparable mass figures on 
the casualty, surety and fire payment to 
insureds have not been available to me, 
though it is reasonable to:assume that 
they have been preoccupied with other 
weighty matters. 

This will give some idea of the char- 
acter and extent of the business over 
which you have had supervision. Over 
such figures you may well pause to re- 
flect on the responsibility you have 
shared with the management of these 
companies on behalf of the American 
people. Just as companies in individ- 
ual states went forward by’ leaps and 
bounds when the state supervisory de- 


- curity 


art State Supervision Has Had In Insurance 


established, so it hap- 
in the least by coinci- 
the establish- 


partment was 
pened, and not 
dence, that following 
ment of your Association and the ar- 
rival at good working agreements, the 
business of insurance was given an im- 
petus which is as responsible as’ any 
other factor for its present high estate, 
both in the amount of coverage and in 
the public favor in which it is held. For 
this you are largely responsible. 


Under War Conditions 


At war, the industry has found itself 
able to do things because of the leeway 
and latitude made possible through your 
homelike and neighborly approach to the 
problems of this business. There is none 
among us in management who has the 
slightest hesitancy about calling upon or 
sitting down with any Commissioner in 
this Association and I know of none 
who comes with clean hands who is not 
fairly treated. 

The fire business of this country has 
been signally honored by the Navy and 
the Coast Guard for outstanding service 
rendered. The fire business has, as well, 
cooperated with the Army, but for se- 
reasons its war activities must, 
for the moment, remain in a confidential 
character. 

Similarly, the casualty and surety in- 
dustry has participated in extensive war 


emergency activities in many ways. 
Their special contribution has been 
along lines of safety affecting our 


men in service and in expediting con- 
struction of military installations every- 
where. 

The life business has made its most 
significant single contribution in the 
support of war financing because of the 
fact that it holds such large sums of 
money belonging to the people of this 


Colonial Life President Visits Newark Agency 





While Vice President Richard B. Evans of Colonial Life of Jersey City, looks 
on, President J. Emil Walscheid (right) congratulates Manager Frank M. Phillips 
of the Newark branch. 


Colonial Life established its first Newark branch office more than forty-six years 
ago during which time it expanded with the growth of the company and today is one 


of the Colonial’s largest offices. 


Recently the Newark office moved to more spacious 


quarters in the National Newark Building which was the occasion of the visit of 


home office executives pictured above. 


Development 


country. At the end of March, 1944, 
of its total assets of $37,675,000,000, the 
life companies had voluntarily invested 
37% of that total, or a sum approximat- 
ing $14,000,000,000 i in Government Bo nds. 
Since Pearl Harbor the life companies 
have invested in War Bonds 115% of the 
increase in their total assets. They are 
buying bonds at the rate of $10,000,000 
a day. This money—the pooled thrift of 
more than half of the people in America 
—has been siphoned from inflationary 
channels and is supporting the war effort 
in many important ways. 

A place for private insurance has been 
earned in peace and war, in times of 
depression and in times of prospesny: 
Reliance has been put upon the Federal 


Government to cover temporary war 
hazards and other uninsurable hazards 
and upon our industry for basic needs 


in time of war. I could regale you with 
facts concerning the contribution of field 
and home office representatives who 
have participated in every worthwhile 
activity known to our war economy, in- 
cluding thousands in the armed services 
itself, while still maintaining a high de 
gree of service to the public. This, in 
addition to financial support of our war 
effort which has been forthright and un- 
stinted. In the time of the late depres- 
sion, great emphasis was placed upon 
sums distributed in the way of public 
relief. The amounts which the insur 
ance companies themselves put in cir- 
culation to provident people who, 
prompted by a national habit of thrift, 
had made their own provisions is some 


times overlooked. The Institute of Life 
Insurance records disclose that the total 
payments to policyholders and bene 


ficiaries by United States life companies 
alone in the period 1933-1941 inclusive, 
amounted to over $23,500,000,000. In the 
same period total public assistance, Fed 
eral, State and local, amounted to $9,500,- 
000,000. The latter figure includes aid to 
aged, blind, dependent children and gen- 
eral relief, but not the earnings of per- 
sons employed under Federal work pro 
grams. You have seen these insurance 
companies through a series of wars and 
of depressions and with your continued 
help they will be very much on the job 
in the post-war period of readjustment 
and reconstruction. 

I could surfeit you with a list of spe- 
cial war accomplishments such as_ the 
life companies anti-inflation program, 
but I submit that the greatest accom- 
plishment of all in this industry has 
been the continuity with which it has 
performed its normal functions. With 
thanks to your helpful and necessary 
guidance and the abilities found in the 
business, this industry was geared to 
war as no other. There was no period 
of conversion, its resources in men and 
money were instantly at work. There 
will be no period of re-conversion. To 
assist in a full scale post-war job of 
rehabilitation some broadening of per- 
mitted investments may seem wise. If 
that becomes so, we would expect you 
to be among the first to recognize the 
fact and to request approximate changes 
of your several legislatures. There has 
been no rationing of death claims, an- 
nuity payments, hospitalization, sickness 
and accident awards, the payment of fire 
losses, of surety and casualty losses. 
These things have been done even better 
and in greater measure together with 
the list of special war accomplishments, 
and it has all been done under your 
guidance. 
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Rehearing By Supreme 
Court, Parkinson Aim 


MINORITY OF COURT DECIDED 
Equitable Society Head Urges Commis- 
sioners To Back Move To Bring 
“Commerce” Question Up Again 





Chicago, June 13——Appearing before 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, Monday, President Parkinson of 
the Equitable Life 
discussed the recent decision of the Su- 
Court in the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters where the 
court held that insurance is commerce. 
He thought that the Insurance Commis- 
having a convention here 
for a re- 


Assurance Society 


preme 
Association case 


sioners now 
might well consider asking 
hearing. 

In the opinion of the Equitable So- 
ciety president, insurance supervision 
should remain with the states, which he 
described as a “people’s government.” 
Continuing, he said: 

“Tt is the first time the United States 
Supreme Court has ever set aside a 
long-standing precedent of the court by 
less than a majority. It is one of the 
few times that the court has ever: de- 
cided any constitutional question by less 
than a majority of the whole court.” 

He said that possibly the considera- 
tions which let two justices refrain from 
participation may be removed and the 
court may then rehear the case with the 
benefit of their participation. 

“If insurance is commerce as the four 
justices said, then a very important de- 
cision has been reached, not only for 
the companies and the State Insurance 
Departments, but one very fundamental 
to future government in this country. 
The decision involves what has been go- 
ing on in the country for some time 
and that is the extension of the powers 
of the Federal Government at the ex- 
pense of the states.” 

The speaker declared that Congress 
does not show any great enthusiasm for 
taking over the business of insurance. 
Major Parkinson said that the insurance 
industry has acquire d its most valuable 
asset—which is public confidence—while 
onerated under state supervision. 

“The decision, if there be no rehear- 
ing and therefore stands, will have many 
repercussions. States may not be able 
to enforce their own standards and no 
will be able to know the extent of 
federal nower within its own boundaries 
until its own laws have been tested to 
enforce by individual suits. It micht 
take fiftw vears of litigation, case bv 
case, hefore a full delineation of state 
ind federal limitations in insurance 
rerulation can he made as a result of 

> Supreme Court decision this month.” 

He called for concerted action bv the 
insurance industry and state Tnsurance 
Commissioners in seeking a Sunreme 
Court rehearing. 


state 


Claims Rinefinniiadl Meets 


The Eastern Life Claims 
met at the Commodore’ Hotel’ on 
lune 7. The chairman of the Confer- 
ence, Leon D. Choffin of the Eauitable 
Life Assurance Society, presided. The 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
timely subjects involving war and other 
claims. This discussion was led by the 
following Conference delegates who 
made short talks. L. O. Kinne. ass’t sec- 
retary Aetna Life; John G. Kelly. ass’t 
general counsel Mutual Life; John E. 
Patterson, New York Life; W. Wallace 
Rehn, manager claim department, Provi- 
dent Mutual; E. Laurence Earl, associ- 
ate secretary Sun Life of Canada; Louis 
Galli, attorney Travelers; Ralph T. Hel- 
ler, ass’t secretary The kecteaital 

William T. Hutchison of the Claim 
Committee of the New York Life was 
clected secretary of the Eastern Life 
Claims Conference to succeed Victor L. 
Fox, manager, Colonial Life claim de- 
partment, who succeeded to the vice 
chairmanship. 


Conference 


Marks Tenth Anniversary 


OQ. J, GACY 


In celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of O. J. Lacy as president of Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life Insurance 
Co., a luncheon was held in his honor 
last week in Sacramento. Those attend- 
ing were home office officials and spon- 
sors of the sales campaign which was 
held during May as a tribute to Mr. 
Lacy. Robert E. Murphy, vice president 
and manager of agencies, announced 
that May was the company’s biggest 
month since December, 1941. 





The annual outing of the Pittsburgh 
Supervisors’ Club will be held at Shady- 
side Academy, June 23, 


ZG 





Lincoln National Life 
Revises Premium Rates 


TERM BENEFITS UNCHANGED 





All Participating Premiums, Except Re- 
tirement Income and Single Premiums, 
Increased 





A general revision of premium rates, 


effective June 15, has been made by 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co, The most substantial increases 


have been made in rates for con- 
tracts where the investment factor is of 
greatest importance. No changes at all 
have been made in rates for term in- 
surance benefits, and only minor adjust- 


ments at a few ages have been made 


in life expectancy and emancipator 
premiums. Non-participating Ordinary 


life preferred risk and continuous prem- 
ium endowment at age 85 have been 
increased only at the higher ages. 

No changes have been made in retire- 
ment income and other annuity rates or 
in single premiums, which had already 
been adjusted to current conditions. En- 
dowment annuity rates have been in- 
creased materially, but maturity value 
and cash value increases tend to offset 
the effect of this increase. With the 
exception of the endowment annuities no 
changes have been made in cash values, 
which had previously been placed upon 
the 3% basis for both participating and 
non-participating insurance. 

All participating premiums, except re- 
tirement income and single premiums, 
have been increased, and a new tentative 
dividend scale adjusted to current ex- 
perience has been prepared. 

The future premium deposit provision 
has been-discontinued. The payor bene- 
fit under juvenile policies has been modi- 
fied so that it is available only in event 


jj 


Complete 


PLAN 


Pacific Mutual’s Newand Unusual Savings Plan 
is complete personal insurance protection, pre- 
cisely lined up with the needs of today’s way of 
life. It is protection for all four hazards—Death, 
Sickness, Accident, Old Age—combined in one 
plan, issued by one company. 

This New and Unusual Savings Plan—simple, 
logical and saleable—ranks high on the long list 
of company advantages which inspire Pacific 
Mutual underwriters to say,““Ours is a distinctive 


company.” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


{A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC MUTUAL--- 


A DISTINCTIVE COMPay 





LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH - ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 

* 
Featuring the New 
and Unusual Savings 


Plan that Pays 


5 Ways 


(es 


of death or disability of the orice: 
beneficiary before the child attains 
21. The continuator plan has | 
withdrawn, but in its place have | 
added a new line of supplemental +. 
and family maintenance riders. 





SOCIAL SECURITY SURVEY 





Chicago Life Agency Managers Sed 
Out 2,800 Questionnaires; Ho'd 
Panel Discussion 
The Life Agency Managers of 
cago, at the suggestion of the Nati 
Association of Life Underwriters 
making a survey of association mem) °s 
in the State of Illinois to detern: ye 
their opinion on the subject of Soc'al 
Security both as it applies to the 1 
bers personally and, in its broader 
pects, to the welfare of the nation as 
a whole, Twenty-eight hundred ques 
tionnaires have been mailed to all 
members of the Illinois State Associ; 
tion, comprising the members of twenty- 
two local associations in the state. _ 
The Life Agency Managers also held 
an open forum for panel discussion by 
trustee. of the National Association, 
Judd C. Benson, vice president of the 
national committee on law and legisla- 
tion; trustee of the National Associa- 
tion, Philip B. Hobbs, secretary, Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago, and John 
D. Moynahan, vice president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


s 





J. C. Myers Lincoln Nat’l 
General Agent in Columbus 


The appointment of James C. Myers 
as general agent for the Lincoln National 
Life in Columbus has been announced 
by A. L. Dern, vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies. Mr. Myers entered the 
life insurance business in 1924 as an 
agent in Pittsburgh for the Aetna Life. 
He remained with that company for the 
following twenty years, first as a repre- 
sentative and later in the capacity of 
agency supervisor. Through his work 
in the field he has gained a wide knowl- 
edge of life insurance selling-and agency 
management. 

Mr. Myers, a native of Pittsburgh, 
served in the army during the first 
World War and now takes an active part 
in the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans’ Association. 





N. Y. Managers’ Outing To 
Be Held July 12 at Pelham 


The annual outing of the Life Managers 
Association of Greater New York will be 
held at the Pelham Country Club, Pelham, 
N. Y., Wednesday, July 12. Robert FE. 
Dineen, Superintendent of Insurance, and 
Thomas J. Cullen, Deputy Superintendent, 
will attend as guests of the association. 
The day’s activities will include golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, bridge, luncheon and din- 
ner. Trains from Grand Central Station 
run every half hour. 

Timothy W. Foley, State Mutual, is 
chairman of the committee and Michacl 
J. Denda, Union Mutual Life, is assistant 
chairman. 





ELECT ERIC J. WILSON 


~ 4 Eric J. Wilson, Seattle, general agent, 


Central Life Assurance Society, '’°s 
Moines, was recently elected president 
of the Seattle Life Managers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Wilson, who is in second 10- 
sition in paid volume with his present 
company, was formerly associated th 
the Ralph G. Engelsman agency, “4 
York City. 





L. A. QUARTER MILLION CLU5 

Los Angeles Quarter Million Dar 
Round Table Club at its Jume mee 1s 
elected the following to serve fot 
ensuing year: president, John F. ¢ 1S, 
Massachusetts Mutual; vice presic nt 
Howard Neal, Mutual Benefit; secre! sty, 
Gerald W. Page, Esuitable Life Ast 
ance Society; treasurer, Arthur M. 
Fuller, Occidental Life. 
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M. Warren Benton Heads 
Brooklyn Life Managers 


sUCCEEDS A. J. JOHANNSEN 





Welter Andersen Is Vice President; 
A. Van Camerick Secretary- 
Treasurer 





Brooklyn Life Managers Associa- 
tion eld its annual meeting last Friday 
at | ampton Bays, L. I, and elected new 
officers to serve for the ensuing year. 
\M. Warren Benton, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, is the newly elected 
president, succeeding Alfred J. Johann- 
sen Northwestern Mutual. Walter E. 
Andersen, New York Life, was named 
vice president, and A. Van Camerick, 
Metropolitan Life, secretary-treasurer. 
fr, senton was formerly vice president 
and Mr. Andersen formerly secretary- 
treasurer. 

My. Benton entered the insurance 
business as an agent for the Equitable 
Society in 1925 and in 1926 became as- 
sistant manager of the William J. Duns- 
more agency, New York. He served in 
that post until his appointment as 
agency manager for the company in 

Brooklyn in 1940. Mr. Benton received 
his CLU designation in June, 1932. He 
is active in the New York chapter CLU 
and the Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York, having served 
in various capacities in both organi- 
zations, 

Mr. Andersen started his insurance 
career with the New York Life as an 
office boy under George A. Kederich. 
He subsequently served as cashier and 
agency organizer in the Kederich office. 
In 1935 he was made agency director 
of the Stuyvesant branch office and in 
1936 he served in the same capacity in 
the company’s Mercantile branch. He 
was appointed agency director of the 
srooklyn office in 1940, which is one 
of the company’s leading agencies. 

Mr. Van Camerick, who is Brooklyn 
branch manager for the Metropolitan 
Life, last year celebrated his thirtieth 
anniversary with that company. 





Kelley-Baum Named Detroit 
Manhattan Life Gen’l Agents 


The Manhattan Life announces the 
appointment of the Kelley-Baum Agency 
as general agents for the Detroit area. 
Ruth M. Kelley and Arthur A. Baum 
are well known in Detroit insurance cir- 
cles, having formerly been connected 
with the Connecticut Mutual for a num- 
* of years. 

Baum, in addition to being a suc- 
cake personal producer, is prominent 
in national bridge circles, and is the 
holder of many trophies. He is also a 
director of the Michigan branch of the 
\merican Contract League. Prior to en- 


terin : the life insurance business Mr. 
aul was production manager for a 
ae dress manufacturing concern in 
New York. 


Kelley is a graduate of the Uni- 
ersity of Detroit, from which she holds 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. She 
's a member of the Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Kound Table. She is also a member 
0 board of directors of the De- 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters, 
rn of the Women’s Group 
Life Underwriters. 


McMillen Heads Bond Group 


its and office employes of out-of- 
life insurance companies doing 
s in New York are being organ- 
¢ » sell war bonds in the Fifth War 
a» Drive under the direction of Clif- 
McMillen, general agent, North- 
Wesicrn Mutual Life, New York City. 
= mothy Foley, State Mutual, will act 
own chairman of the division, and 
oung, also State Mutual, will 
chairman of the downtown divi- 


versity 


















































You Can't Stop 


a Tank... 
with a sling shot 


... but with General American Life 
Multiple Line coverage you can collect 
for yourself extra commission dollars 


that normally go to competitors. ' 


e Participating 

e Non-Participating 

e Salary Savings 

e Juvenile 

e Annuities 

e Sub-Standard 

e Group Life 

e Wholesale Insurance 


e Commercial Accident and Health and 
Hospitalization 


e Group Accident and Sickness 
e Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


e Employee and Dependents Group Hospitali- 
zation with Surgical Procedure Benefits 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Walter W. Head, President ° * e Saint Louis, Missouri 











B. D. Salinger Heads 
New York CLU Chapter 


D. B. MADURO ADDRESSES GROUP 









H. R. Coursen, J. S. Ray, L. E. Bottens, 
G. G. Steiner, R. S. Maechtel 
Also Elected 








The New York chapter CLU held its 
June meeting Tuesday at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique and elected Benjamin D. Salin- 
ger, Mutual Benefit, president. Denis B. 
Maduro, New York insurance lawyer 
and counsel for the Life Underwriters 













BENJAMIN D. SALINGER 


Association of the City of New York, 
addressed the group on “Some Practical 
Tax Points.” Other officers elected are 
Herbert R. Coursen, Equitable Society, 
executive vice president; John S. Ray, 
Metropolitan Life, public relations vice 
president; L. E. Bottens, Home Life; 
G. Gustav Steiner, Aetna Life, secretary; 
Raymond S. Maechtel, Union Central 
Life, treasurer. Those elected to serve 
on the executive committee were P. A. 
Quarto, John MHancock; Harold N. 
Sloane, The Prudential; Sidney L. Wol- 
kenberg, Union Central; Gerald H. 
Young, State Mutual. The nominating 
committee was composed of Edwin J. 
Allen, John Hancock, chairman; James 
E lton Bragg, Guardian Life; Solomon S. 
Huber, Home wee Harris L. Wofford, 
The Prudential; Sara Lewinson, Massa 
chusetts Mutual. 

Mr. Salinger, who succeeds George P. 
Shoemaker, general agent, Provident 
Mutual, is a member of the Einstein & 
Salinger agency, which was established 
in January, 1940, as one of four sales 
agencies created from the single agency 
which had represented the Mutual Bene- 
fit in New York City since 1845. Both 
Mr. Einstein and Mr. Salinger had been 
unit managers on the New York staff 
prior to their appointment as general 
agents. 

Mr. Salinger came with the Mutual 
Benefit in New York City in 1935 when 
he joined the management staff there. 
All of his life insurance experience has 
been in New York City where he has 
taken a leading part in life underwriters’ 
association work, He was awarded the 
CLU designation in 1933 and has long 
been prominent in life insurance educa- 
tional work. In 1941 the Einstein & 
Salinger agency was awarded the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy, the Mutual Benefit’s 
highest agency honor, for “best  all- 
round agency performnace during the 
year.” 

Mr. Salinger was administrative vice 
president during Mr. Shoemaker’s’ ad- 
ministration, 





ROSWELL PHILLIPS, 60, DIES 

Roswell Phillips, 60, well-known agent 
of Scranton, Pa., died June 6 at a Scran- 
ton Hospital. Before entering insurance, 
he had been a newspaper reporter. 
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Pacific Mutual Gen’l Agent 





FLOYD W. FORKER 


The Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 


has announced the appointment of 
Floyd W. Fosker, CLU, as general 
agent in Los Angeles. Mr. Forker first 
became associated with the Pacific Mu- 
tual as agent in 1925. He was appointed 
successively supervisor, assistant mana- 
ver and manager of the company’s Long 
Beach branch. He was later transferred 
to the home office agency department 
and in 1937 was appointed manager of 
sales promotion, which post he held un- 
til his new appointment. He was 
awarded his CLU designation in 1929 
and later became one of the founders 
of the Los Angeles chapter CLU. 


Mutual Sells $15 Million 


Municipals From Portfolio 
The Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounced that it had awarded thirty-six 
lots of state and municipal bonds, totaling 
$15,356,000, to the highest bidders in a 
competitive sale which had been announced 
last week. Bids were asked on forty lots 
of bonds, totaling $17,565,000, but bids for 
four lots in the amount of $2,209,000. were 
rejected, 

The company announced that 222 bids 
had been received from all parts of the 
country. Bidders comprised chiefly 1n- 
vestment dealers and banks. Among the 
blocks of bonds sold were $2,394,000 City 
of Detroit, $2,000,000 State of Louisiana 
highway bonds, $1,800,000 City of Chicago 
water works, $1,000,000 Boston Metropoli- 
tan District, $840,000 State of Illinois high- 
way bonds, $805,000 City of Los Angeles 
electric plant bonds, $605,000 City of San 
Francisco bonds and $500,000 State of Ten- 


nessee highway bonds. 








700 TAKE CLU EXAMINATIONS 
Nearly 700 producers took part in the 
cighteenth series of CLU examinations 
which were held from the seventh to 
the ninth of June at ninety-seven dif- 
ferent educational institutions and four 
camps and naval bases. The examinations 
were conducted regionally, centers hav- 
ing been established at accessible points 
located in thirty-eight states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and Germany. 
The German center was arranged 
through the cooperation of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. for a candidate in- 
terned in a military prison camp. 





M. P. FORD HEADS BOSTON ASS’N 
Montague P. Ford, CLU, Home Life, 
Boston, was elected president of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association at 
the annual meeting this week. Other 
officers elected were William H. Daley, 
Ir., John Hancock, first vice president; 
Ernest L. Maillet, New England Mutual, 
second vice president; Joseph D. Griffin, 
Metropolitan Life, secretary-treasurer. 





HEARD on the WAY 














J. O. Hoover, superintendent of agen- 
cies The Travelers, in telling the Life 
Officers Section of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, of the com- 
panies’ home office schools for agents, 
curriculum consisting of life and acci- 
dent subjects, said that its field guide 
is always being rewritten, although al- 
ways with the fundamentals in mind. 
And in rewriting at present time the 
authors of the text material will have 
in mind that the English language is 
always changing and that the guide will 
be up to date in expressions, designa- 
tions, similes and other characteristics 
of thought and statement expression. 

“There is a new language which is an 
evolution of the war,” said Mr. Hoover. 
“New idioms, new phrases, new phases 
of speech which the armed forces will 
bring back from the war. Many of them 
are peculiar to the air forces, and, of 
course, men who are seeing service on 
the continent, in the South Seas, in 
China, Burma, and other fields of opera- 
tion will return with expressions and 
phrases and definitions which are not 
now known to the American public. 
They will figure extensively in the talk 
of the future.” 

In discussing the emphasis which 
The Travelers places on fundamentals in 


its home office schools, Mr. Hoover 
said: 
“We know that managers cannot 


teach salesmanship by courses of study. 
You just can’t learn salesmanship from 
a book or a lecture course. We believe 
that salesmen learn salesmanship at the 
elbow of the prospect. They learn from 
field experience.” 





One of the luckiest breaks I ever saw 


an organization get at its annual lunch- 
eon was when the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers’ Section of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association asked 
Willson Woodside, foreign editor of the 
Toronto publication, “Saturday Night,” 
to be its luncheon speaker on Wednes- 
day, June 7. The audience consisted of 
the principal insurance executives and 
insurance advertising and publicity men 
of the Dominion. 

Tuesday, June 6, was D-Day, and it 
looked for a time that the advertisers’ 
section would not have its advertised 
sneaker as Woodside, who is foreign 
editor of “Saturday Night,” and for years 
was a well known magazine free lance 
writer, appeared on the radio in nine 
broadcasts following the first news of the 
invasion. “I am simply too exhausted 
to appear at your luncheon,” said Wood- 
side. “I haven’t had any sleep since the 
first news of the storming of the 
beaches.” 

Joe Chandler, chairman of the ad men’s 
section, and his confreres, turned on their 
best type of persuasion and Woodside 
agreed to address the insurance men, It 
would have been difficult to find a speak- 
er more interesting or one who could 
hold his audience more taut. He told 
of the big clash which the invaders will 
have when they confront the main body 
of the German army. 

And for good measure, the editor of 
“Saturday Night,” Bernard K, Sandwell, 
one of the best speakers in Toronto, also 
spoke, Coming to Canada from England 
when 12 he has been professor of 
journalism and other subjects at univer- 
sities. 

There was no head table and Chair- 





LIFE ASSURANCE 
FIGHTS INFLATION 


Policyholders’ savings important contribution 
to War Effort and Post-War Reconstruction 





One of the many distinctive services 








performed by Life Assurance in these 
urgent times is the mobilization of the 
people’s savings against the insidious 
but none the less devastating enemy—in- 
flation. Thus millions of men and 
women, advised by a worthy and highly- 
trained group of their fellow-countrymen 
who “sell’’ Life Assurance, withhold 
their savings from the luxury market 
and set them aside to secure protection 
and well-being for themselves and their 
loved ones in the unknown days to come. 


In the past year alone, the million 
policyholders of the Sun Life of Canada 
have set aside $112 millions of their 
savings in the form of Life Assurance 
premiums, 





FROM THE 
1943 ANNUAL 
REPORT 

New 

Assurances.....$ 214,292,080 
Assurances 

in force........... 3,173,417,467 
Benefits 

Paid 1943........ 74,057,495 
Benefits 

Paid since 

Organization. 1,629,863,441 








five Million dollars. 


During 1943 the Sun Life of Canada made 
le ae to United States policyholders and 
eneficiaries amounting to more than Twenty- 














SUN LIFE of CANADA 








man Chandler ran true to form, 0; of 
the ablest men in the publicity fie| 
regards himself as the worst, speak. 
the field, and so avoids public speal 
He didn’t get up on his feet once ar sh. 
ad men’s luncheon. 





M. J. Smith, the new presiden: oj 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers / 
ciation, is president of the Equitable 


Insurance Co. of Waterloo, Ont, re 
town, and Kitchener, which is ist 
across the street,” are homes of ap: y- 
ber of insurance companies; in . ct 
their communities are among the post 
insurance-minded on the continent, | jt- 


chener is the larger of the two cities 
and before World War I, was c:lied 
Berlin, Ont. 

Mr. Smith attended public schoo! «nd 
high school in Kitchener and in 91] 
went to work for the Mutual Life of 
Waterloo, remaining with that company 
for nine years and being in actuarial and 
underwr ting departments. When the 
Equitable of Waterloo started in 1920, 


he joined the organization, beconiing 
secretary. He was made manager in 


1931 and later became president. for 
some years he has served on important 
committees of the CLIOA, including the 
executive committee, and last year was 
elected its first vice president. 





R. Leighton Foster, K.C.,_ general 
counsel of Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association, almost as well known 
in United States insurance circles as in 
Canada, is a master of convention ar- 
rangements, sees that all the wheels re- 
volve at full speed, irons out difficulties 
with great diplomacy, is behind the 
scenes man in many directions. I have 
never met any man who works more 
conscientiously with committees, He 
also has a social flair which makes for 
harmony at conventions and other inter- 
company relationships, 





R. A. McEachern, editor of The 
Financial Post of Toronto, who was one 
of the speakers at the life agency off- 
cers section of CLIOA, also attended all 
the social affairs at the Toronto conven- 
tion last week. He stands in high es- 
teem with insurance men in Canada. 
E. C. McDonald, vice president of 
Metropolitan Life, in charge of Cana- 
dian business; Presidents Mitchell, 
Canada Life; Smith, Confederation Life; 
General Manager Lithgow, Manufac- 
turers Life, and other top executives in 
Toronto believe that The Financial Post 
is one of the finest financial papers in 
the world, an opinion with which the 
writer concurs. 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, is 
always in attendance at annual meeting 
of CLIOA, and his talk last week was 
on agency building. He saw better life 
insurance service for the public, and im- 
proved machinery for “properly: selected, 
trained, supervised and compensated 
home office agency officers, managers 
and agents.” : 

Another consistent attendant at this 
convention is Holgar J. Johnson, prest- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance. His 
address at life agency officers section 
was “Leadership Today in Agency 
Operation.” He is one of the most able 
speakers in the business. 





Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president of 
The Prudential, made a very fin’ im- 
pression upon Canadian executiv:. A 
great mixer, he probably met every eX 
ecutive attending the convention , 

Unele Francis. 





W. V. WOOLLEN’S FIVE YF ARS 


In the five years that W. V. Woollen 
has been agency vice president of ( :pitol 
Life of Denver the company’s business 
has increased more than 28% an the 
five months’ business this year i: 77% 
greater than the first five moni's oO! 
1939 prior to his association wit’ the 
Capitol Life. Mr. Woollen dev oped 
practically & new field organizatio: 66% 
of the contracts in force when li took 
charge having been terminated. 
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**Your introduction of the Mutual Life- 
time Plan for compensating field under- 
writers is a most significant accomplish- 
ment. You have brought to fruition an 
incentive arrangement which is certain 
to yield quality business with your pay- 
ment of service fees, efficiency income, 
and retirement allowances to career 
agents. My congratulations.” 


H. W. FLITCRAFT 
Flitcraft Incorporated 








“To say that I am excited about your 
new plan of compensation is to put the 
matter rather mildly. Within the con- 
fines of the acquisition cost limitation, 
you have been able to construct a true 
life-time earning plan—and have thus 
translated into concrete possibilities the 
things we have been talking about so 
long, namely, the true professional 
characteristics of the business.” 
PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor, The Insurance 
Research & Review Service, Inc. 














“Your Lifetime Plan encourages the 
career salesman; encourages him to sell 
the right policy properly fitted to his 
customer’s present need—and then 
not only requires but pays him to give 
Service to the ultimate benefit of him- 
self and his customers. It seems to me a 


distinct and direct forward step.” 
A. R. JAQUA 
Associate Editor, The 


Diamond Life Bulletins “Forel tne Anerica” 






2 Enables 


the Underwrit / 
er . 
creasing ony steadily in- 


in 
come on a level volume of business 


# Pays him substantially more 


years than he would obtain u 
mission contracts, 


over a period of 
nder the usual com- 


policyholders, 
The Mutual Life is ha 


writers these combine 
income. 


PPy to offer Field Under- 


d opportunities for greater 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 





Lewis W. Douglas, President 


34 NAS 
SAU STREET e.- > o NEW YORK City 
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How D’Olier Views Low 
Current Interest Rate 


HELPS FUTURE GENERATIONS 
In Last War Rate Approximated 414%; 
International Unity Personal Re- 
sponsibility Plea 
Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president of 
The Prudential, was given a splendid re- 
ception when he arose to address the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Toronto 
last week. He made a plea for a reali- 
zation of necessity of personal respon- 
sibility for international relations. Unity 
among the nations and their leaders, 
unity of thought and action, are essen- 

tial, he declared. 

“IT wonder if we can handle any of 
our problems without having in mind 
our children and those of our policy- 
holders who are serving so gallantly in 
the war, and what a wonderful thing 
this unity and cooperation are,” he said. 

Confidence in Future 

The speaker declared he had_ every 
confidence in the future of the life in- 
surance business. For more than a cen- 
tury it has progressed despite wars, 
epidemics and other emergencies. No 
Supreme Court decision, no calamity of 
any kind, can stop that progress, In- 
surance has always been able to adjust 
itself to all industrial, economic, financial 
and political changes which have taken 
place. After the last World War Mar- 
shal Foch was asked by Colonel D’Olier 
what place he thought he would occupy 
in history. He answered: “Young man, 
you do not understand. I simply rep- 
resent the success of an idea, the success 
of the idea of unity, the effort of unity 
in operation and command.” He also 
said: “I never take myself seriously, but 
I take my responsibility very seriously.” 

Col. D’Olier told what unity of effort 
and ideas and what a high sense of re- 
sponsibility have meant. in the century 
of life insurance operation. “Tt is that 
idea of unity and responsibility which 
has made life insurance endure,” he de- 
clared 

The Lowering Interest Rate 

One of the great problems we are fac- 
ing today, said Col. D’Olier is the low- 
ering of the interest rates, but he 
thought that insurance men should look 
at this situation philosophically and with 
realism. The nation is borrowing great 
amounts of money which money will not 
be paid back for many years to come. 
It will be paid by future generations. 
During the first World War great sums 
of money were borrowed at a rate 
of 114 %. 

“This generation is 
money which will not be 
probably fifty years,” Col. 
“We are borrowing it at about 
than during the last war. Therefore, 
our grandchildren, during the fifty 
vears, will pay half of what they would 
have to pay if the money were borrowed 
at a rate approximately 2% higher than 
the present rates. 

“We know what our sons are going 
through in this war; that many will not 
consider 


borrowing the 
paid off for 
D'Olier said. 


2% less 


come back, and so when we 
such situations as a lowering interest 
rate, it should be with the philosophy 


and realism of which I have spoken be- 
cause those boys and their children will 
carry a lighter burden in meeting the 
financial obligations of the future which 
are result of the present war financing.” 
Discussing life insurance Col. D’Olier 
said that at the end of this year in- 
surance companies in the United States 
will have approximately $40 billions of 
assets and $140 billions of insurance in 
This insurance is held by 70,000,- 
These figures are dif- 
but when the amount of 
is divided it will be seen that 
amount for each individual 
small business,” he 
‘but it is a very big small business.” 


force, 


000 policyholders. 
ficult to grasp, 
insurance 
the average 
is — “it a5 a 
said, 


E. P. Higgins Tells About Sun Life’s 
Retraining of Established Agents 


Methods used by Sun Life of Canada 
in retraining the established agent were 
discussed before the Life Agency Offi- 
cers section of Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association in Toronto last 
week by E. P. Higgins, superintendent 
of sales promotion of Sun Life. The 
company decided to concentrate training 
efforts on the $50,000 to $100,000 pro- 
ducers scattered among the twenty-five 
Canadian agencies. 

The plan set out to do these things: 

Firmly establish or re-establish these 
men “in the faith.” The initial training 
course was largely built on “Problem 
and solution selling” and a review of 
this should give these men a fresh and 
renewed picture of “Life insurance in 
action.” 

3y improving their knowledge, to give 
them a higher concept of their own 
powers, believing that they would go 
out to live up to that higher concept. 

Improve their skill in prospecting and 
salesmanship to the point where they 
made more and larger sales. 

Improve their work habits. It was felt 
that this perhaps might be the most im- 
portant task of all. 

Setting Up the Plan 

“From the start it was decided to ad- 
minister our retraining programme from 
head office,” said Mr. Higgins. “We had 
the staff—in fact we were particularly 
fortunate in our newly appointed super- 
visor of agency training. We wanted 
naturally to have uniformity of adminis- 
tration. Further, we felt that our mana- 
gers were already carrying quite a load. 
And last, we were particularly anxious 
to place all possible official emphasis on 
our work habit programme. 

“Our first task was to build a retrain- 
ing course. We decided to run the train- 
ing period for twenty weeks. We wanted 
it to be long enough to cover a fairly 
complete curriculum and_ also’ long 
enough to firmly establish these men in 
new working habits. At the same time 
we did not want it to be so long that 
men would be dropping out too quickly 
or too frequently. We next decided that 
the study periods and poe ass‘gn- 
ments allotted for each week should be 
gauged to take approximately between 
four and five hours. Here again we were 
anxious for the study assignments to be 


heavv enough to impress the men with 
their seriousness but no so onerous as 
to he burdensome. 


“Our study text was divided about 


equally between: 


“Refresher material—for which we 
used our “Introduction to Life Insurance 
Selling” which had recently been thor- 
oughly revised for new agents’ educa- 
tion. Few if any of the men concerned 
had completed this study. We were most 
anxious that these men should have a 
thorough grasp of fundamentals. Fur- 
thermore this study text provided defi- 
nite emphasis upon proper working 
habits. 

“More advanced material—We pre- 
pared special company texts on income 
option selling, programming, the will 
approach, business insurance and taxa- 
tion; in addition to which we purchased 
commercially certain supplementary 
texts dealing with matters of immediate 
topical interest, including “Answering 
War Time Objections,” “The Defense 
Worker Sale,” “The Telephone Tech- 
nique,” etc. 

Selling the Idea 

“Our next step was to sell the mana- 
ger on the need and value of our pro- 
posed retraining plan and on the part 
he was to play in selecting the right 
man, in getting that man to enroll in the 
course, and in following through with us 
on any who became delinquent in their 
studies. Small group meetings were held 
which every manager in Canada at- 
tended and the whole plan both of study 
and of work was thoroughly gone into. 
Next, we sold our idea to the represen- 
tatives. themselves. Special enrollment 
forms were prepared. A personal letter 
from the director of agencies and an- 
other letter from the supervisor of 
agency training was sent out. Prizes for 
accomplishment were offered and every- 
thing done to build up the course in the 
mind of the agent, including the promise 
of a diploma for those who successfully 
completed it. 

“T have already told you that our 
course was run by correspondence from 
head office. The papers received were 
corrected and returned to the agent 
every week. No man was allowed to fall 
very far behind. We insisted that he 
report his field work done during every 
week. In addition to returning the 
agents’ corrected papers we also re- 
norted back to the men regarding their 
field work. At the onset we outlined an 
arbitrary work schedule, which we sug- 
gested they trv to live up to. Our re- 
port showed them the progress 
were making toward reaching this 
schedule, their production, and based on 
their production the money value of 


Canadian Officers’ Meeting Notes 


R. Leighton Foster, general counsel of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association announced at the meeting in 
Toronto last week that the membership 
has increased to forty-nine companies 
by the admission of La Survivance Mu- 
tual of St. Hyacinthe. 

Regarding war settlements, Mr. Fos- 
ter reported that a special committee 
has been giving a good deal of attention 


to the question of possible legislation 
or peace treaty provisions relating to 
policyholders who are in enemy hands. 


The committee, he said, takes the view 
that legislation and peace treaty terms 
should not interfere with the terms of 
the policies themselves which already 
contain generous automatic premium 
loan provisions. In the committee’s view, 
if anv government feels compensation 
should be made where a policy lapsed 
before communications have been re- 
stored such government should arrange 
to compensate policvholders or their 
representatives directly. The companies 
will, of course, continue to be as lenient 


as possible in each individual case as it 
arises. The views of the committee have 
been made known to the Dominion .gov- 
ernment which has been in touch with 
the British authorities and urged that 
in view of the large interest of the 
Canadian companies in the problem no 
steps should be taken without consulta- 
tion between the two governments. The 
committee is also in touch with the Life 
Officers’ Association in England and 
with a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention appointed to con- 
sider the problem. 
* So * 

The special luncheon gathering of the 

Association was addressed by Premier 


Stuart S. Garson of Manitoba. He 
stressed why life companies must be 
keenly interested in all plans designed 


to improve conditions in the nost-war 
period. He said that each Canadian 
province must have a strong and sound 
credit in order to discharge provincial 
post-war resnonsibility. 

“Tt is clear.” he said, “that in some of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


thev’ 


Canadian Agcy. Group H ia 


W. C. Laird, London Life, was ele>jed 
chairman of the Life Agency Officers 
section of the Canadian Life Instr sce 
Officers Association at its meetiy. jn 
Toronto last week. Vice chairn is 
J. A. McAllister of Sun Life. 


CANADIAN BROADCAST 


Life Companies Operating in Dominion 
Now on Radio With “To- 
morrow Is Ours” 

Life insurance companies operat in 
Canada, in which nation are 4.(().000 
policyholders, went on the radio this 
month with a broadcast, called “Toror- 
row Is Ours,” which will be heard in 
all parts of the Dominion. The broad- 
cast, one of features of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association’s teet- 
ing in Toronto last week, covers the 
courtship of a man and woman, their 
marriage, birth of a son, purchase of 
home, and dramatic incidents in family 
life which follow over the years, in- 
cluding illness of father, threatened loss 
of home and other emergencies. ride 
in family, in careers and in economic 
independence is featured, and im- 
portance of life insurance ownership is 

demonstrated. 

Actors in broadcast are capable and 
dialogue is effectively written from 
standpoint of holding the attention of 
auditors, moving them emotionally, and 
yet not falling into maudlin: or highly 
sentimentalized traps. 





their contacts, sets of basic facts se- 
cured, sales interviews, etc. 

“We have now had two courses, each 
of twenty weeks, with practically the 
same curricula except that we are con- 
tinually revising to keep it right up to 
date. You will want to know what hap- 
pened. 


171 men and women started the 
course. 
125 completed it and secured their 
diploma. 


“Incidentally, the study part of the 
course was conducted throughout on 
academic lines and the diplomas were 
not given indiscriminately. 

“What happened to these agents’ pro- 
duction ? 

22% had produced at the rate of $100 
000 or over. 

30% at the rate of over $60,000 but un- 
der $100,000. 

48% at the rate of $60,000 or under. 

‘During the twenty weeks of the 
course their average production on an 
annual basis was as follows: 

77% at the rate of over $100,000. 

12% at the rate of over $60,000 but un- 
der $100,000. 

11% at the rate of $60,000 or under. 

“By the way, perhaps one of the most 
important by-products was a. statistical 
cross section of the working habits ot 
Mr. Average Sun Life Agent. 

“I won’t burden you with the man) 
interesting things that we found ott! 
but two or three should be high !ighted: 
First—We had reaffirmed our conviction 
that in no way could we give more elffec- 
tive management leadership tian ™ 
guidance as to better balanced ar! mor 
closely controlled working habits on the 
part of our representatives. Tv other 
highlights: We asked our men | make 
30 contacts per week. Those w!o aver 
aged 30 contacts during 20 weess pro 


duced an average of 28% more | \SIne> 
than those who fell below this ndard 
Translated into terms of commission 
earnings, the men who did the |) aver 
aged practically $800 a year sore i 
first year commissions. Even itv strik- 
ing was the evidence of intervit values 
We asked for 10 selling intervws Pt 
week. Those who came up to « ‘andaré 
averaged.52% more business tl.) thost 
who failed or, again speaking © tem 
of cash, averaged—on an annua | basis- 


$1,375 more first year commissi”!!s. 
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Sees Agent’s Social 
Service Aid Growing 


OPINION OF HOLGAR JOHNSON 





Institute President Tells Canadian 
Agency Officers Home Office Must 
how Leadership 





Life insurance has been too long 
ought of as a financial institution 
hereas its real function is protection 
rainst the misfortunes of life and thus 
t is essentially a social instrument, said 
‘folgar J. Johnson, president of Institute 
f Life Insurance, in addressing Cana- 
lian Life Agency Officers Association 
its meeting in Toronto last week. 
'nder our present system the agent is 
» key to distribution and success or 
iilure of the agent in his relationships 
ith the public must eventually fall 
where it belongs with home office man- 
agement,” he said. Some of the changes 
that should be expected in the transition 
trom purely economic relationships to- 
wards a greater recognition of social re- 
lationshiiwe were given by Mr. Johnson 
s follows: 
Some Changes in ws 


Establishment with the public of the 
idea that the agent is not only a_ sales- 
man, but also renders an important so- 
cial service. This involves clarifying the 
matter of agent’s compensation, pointing 
out that it is predicated on policyholder 
service as well as the sale he makes. 

Greater control by company manage- 
ment of the type of service rendered by 
the agent, to make certain it meets the 
standards set and to eliminate the things 
which might lead to bad public reactions. 

The assumption of responsibility by 
the home office for an adequate survey 
of potentialities and possibilities, if more 
extensive policy direction is to develop. 
This applies both to personnel selection 
and marketing research. 

Taking the agents into full confidence 
and partnership, apprising them of the 
policies and activities of the company 
that they may be better equipped to 
translate company policy to the public 
and to build better public understanding. 

Offer the leadership of life insurance 
to the nation on major social and eco- 
nomic issues because of its basic social 
influences. 

Commenting on agents’ compensation, 
Mr, Johnson said, “df we are to put the 
agent in the position of being the true 
service répresentative along with his 

sales work, we have a major public re- 
lations job of finding a solution to our 
compensation system so that he can 
eventually do the service work. We must 
then do an educational job with the pub- 
lic to bring to the public’s attention the 
tact that the agent is compensated for 
his service work as well as his sales.” 





PITTSBURGH ASS’N OFFICERS 


Officers were elected by four branches 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
sociation last week, The new officers 


_ beaver Valley Branch—Ward Elliott, 
onumental Life, Beaver Falls, presi- 
_ Ralph J. Wick, Metropolitan, 
liquippa, and Clarence F. Brower, 
tights Life, Rochester, Pa., vice presi- 
s;John T. Wilson, The Prudential, 
aver Falls, treasurer and Thomas F. 
o The Prudential, Beaver Falls, 
iplain. 
sutler Branch—Donald W. Kelly, The 
idential, president; Carroll M. Miller, 
uitable Society, vice president, and 
ink Sarver, Northwestern Mutual, 
‘etary-treasurer. 
w Castle Branch—David H. Long, 
tual Benefit Life, president; John 
ee Western & Southern, vice presi- 
. Dewey Shifflet, The Prudential, 
Me and James W. McCallion, 
tropolitan, treasurer. 
Vashington Branch—J. H. Cheezeman, 
Prudential, Canonsburg, president; 
‘iarold C. Sharp, Metropolitan, Wash- 


ton, vice president, and Robert L. 
ey, Baltimore Life, 
cretary-treasurer. 


Washington, 


LOUISVILLE OFFICERS 
The Louisville Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at its annual meeting last 
week elected officers as follows: A. L. 
Hallenberg, Jr., Penn Mutual, president; 


‘Charles T. Simmons, Metropolitan, vice 


O. R. Walker, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, second vice president; R. H. Con- 
ner, Western & Southern, secretary- 
treasurer; Charles T. Watkins, Aetna, 
and Hope Haas, Mutual Benefit, were 
named to the board of directors. 


president; 


PRU. DISTRICT PROMOTION 

Promotion of William P, Stephenson 
to the position of superintendent of its 
Trenton No. 2 district office has been 
announced by The Prudential. Mr. 
Stephenson has been with The Pruden- 
tial since 1931 when he started as an 
agent in Pleasantville, N. J. In 1933 
he was made assistant superintendent of 
that office. He was later transferred to 
Atlantic City in the same capacity and 
then returned to Pleasantville. 


HOME LIFE’S LARGE GAINS 

William P. Worthington, vice’ presi- 
dent and superintendent of 
Home Life, announced that the com- 
pany had completed fifteen consecutive 
plus months. For the first five months 
of 1944 the company is 30% ahead in 
paid new business over the same period 
last year. The gain of insurance in force 
for this same period is 64%. The lapse 
ratio was the lowest in the company’s 
history and the average size policy was 
further increased to $8,353. 


ugencies, 





Wou are one of the million or more 
men who already have been honorably 
discharged from the Army of the 
United States —or from one of the 
other services —since Pearl Harbor. 

Civilian clothes seem strange. You 
feel a bit out of place and, perhaps, 
apologetic — particularly if there’s no 
Purple Heart ribbon on that G. I. 
blouse you're putting away. Never 
mind. Just remember that you were 
“in there pitching” while you were on 
the job for Uncle Sam. 

Now there are other war jobs to be 
done here at home. Please under- 
stand that you’re needed—and wanted, 
and you have certain privileges, too. 


’ When you get squared away, here’s 
a bit of advice — hold on to your Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. We 
offer this sincerely and unselfishly, 


This advertisement appears in The Satur- 


& 





although we naturally hope that this 
ingroduction to insurance will some 
day bring you to New England 
Mutual when you need more protec- 
tion than you are able to get through 
the Government. 


e In the meantime, keep what you have, 
and send for the folder, “Information for 
Demobilized Veterans,” prepared by our 
War Service Bureau. It lists your privileges 
on re-entering civilian life, and contains 
much data that will be helpful. 


© With the folder we shall be glad to send 
you, without cost, a handsome, service- 
able envelope to keep your discharge 
papers fresh and clean. Just drop a post- 
card to our Home Office in Boston. 





To the Mayors of America 


The returning veteran, already re- 
entering civilian life in large numbers, 
needs, besides advice, 

1. Full information on the Federal, 
state and community agencies 
now available to help him. 

2. A job, and financial assistance, if 
necessary. 

You are undoubtedly studying how 
your community can best meet this 
problem, and you might like infor- 
mation on what others are doing. 
The city of Newton, Mass., has a 
practical, working plan which they 
have pe rmitted us to print and dis- 
tribute as our own small contribution 
toward getting these vital projects 
started. May we send it to you? 











New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 


day Evening Post, Time, Life and Newsweek 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Johnson, Minnesota to Be 
Commissioners’ President 


Chicago, June 15. — Commissioner 
Newell R Johnson of Minnesota is 
slated to be the new president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ meeting here this week. 

Commissioner Johnson left public 
school at an early age. He became a 
part time insurance agent in the town 
of Convict, Minn. Later he went into 
the field for the Travelers and then 
became general agent of Minnesota Mu- 
tual in St. Paul which post he held 
when he was appointed Insurance Com- 
missioner. 


Committee Changes 

|. Herbert Graves, insurance commis- 
sioner of Little Rock, who had been 
chairman of the NAIC committee on in- 
terstate rating and irregular underwrit- 
ing practices, found it necessary several 
weeks ago to resign this post due to his 
increased duties as chairman of special 
sub-committee on Federal legislation 
and rates and rating organizations. Re- 
portedly, Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York succeeded Mr. 
Graves as chairman of the interstate 
rating committee. 

Due to sudden death May 23 of Com- 
missioner G. K. Burt of South Dakota, 
the committee on unauthorized insur- 
ance was temporarily wtihout a chair- 
man. Its vice chairman is Homer C. 
Parker of Georgia. 





Gov’t Should Go Slow on 
Expanding Social Security 


Terse comment of C. F. J. Harring- 
ton of Massachusetts, NAIC president, 
in his annual report, on governmental 
efforts to expand social security benefits 
was as follows: “A nation which has 
reached down into the pockets of the 
$10 a week clerk to finance the cost of 
government and in addition, is con- 
fronted with a debt probably in excess 
of three hundred billion dollars, should 
go slow about incurring further liabili- 
ties until the people in “our Armed 
Forces are returned to civilian tife and 
have had an opportunity to join with 
us in expressing to our representatives 
in Congress our ideas on a program, 
the cost of which we all must neces- 
sarily share.” 

Commissioner Harrington emphasized, 
as he has done on previous occasions, 
that private insurance affords innumer- 
able opportunities to enable the indi- 
vidual to provide for himself and his 
family on the basis of his own indi- 
vidual ideas and consistent with the de- 
mands of his social status. He did not 
think that any government program of 
social security, however well conceived, 
could be flexible enough to offer such 
benefits. 


Omaha Commerce Chamber 


Asks Bailey Bill Support 


Telegrams urging the Nebraska con- 
gressional delegation to continue its sup- 
port of the Bailey-Van Nuys bill were 
sent to the Congressmen by the Insur- 
ance committee of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Action on the bill was taken at the 
insurance committee’s final meeting of 
the season. Will Noble of the New 
England Mutual Life was elected chair- 
man, 


R. B. Whitehead New Ontario 


Superintendent of Insurance 

Toronto—Ontario Attorney General 
Blackwell has announced that Roy 
Beverley Whitehead, K.C., has resigned 
as chairman of the Ontario Securities 
Commission and been appointed Super- 
intendent of Insurance for Ontario ef- 
fective June 15 succeeding Hartley D. 
MecNairn. Mr. Whitehead is a native of 
Ontario, a graduate of Queens Uni- 
versity and a member of the Ontario 
bar. In World War I he was a captain 
and company commander and was 
wounded in France. 

Mr. McNairn was recently appointed 
manager for Canada by the Prudential 
Assurance of London with headquarters 
in Montreal. 





Bricker on Commerce Case 


In a radio address June 9, Governor 
John W. Bricker commented on the Su- 
preme Court’s decision holding insur- 
ance commerce in which he said in 
part: 

“It has been evident for some time 
that the New Deal bureaucrats were 
casting covetous glances at the huge 
pool of assets, accumulated by the in- 
surance companies of this country 
through the premium dollars received 
from their policyholders and held in 
trust for them and their families. That 
trust has largely been faithfully kept 
and the states have protected the public 
interest. Control centralized in Wash- 
ington over the combined resources of 
the American insurance companies would 
mean tremendous power. That this first 
step toward such centralization was 
taken by the attorney general and not by 
the Congress elected by the people was 
made clear in the dissenting opinions of 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson. 

“If the Congress believes that the 
policy which prevailed for seventy-five 
years, and not the recent decision of 
but four Justices, really represents the 
intention of the people’s representatives, 
it should enact corrective legislation 
now.” 





Commissioners Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


on rehearing of the Court. Most general 
feeling is one of the advisability of 
marking time. All insurance companies 
are getting advice from their own coun- 
sel. 

One of the gratifying follow- -ups of the 
Supreme Court decision, say insurance 
men attending the Commissioners’ con- 
vention, is the editorial comment in daily 
paners, especially by some of the lead‘ng 
columnists. David Lawrence in his col- 
umn June 12 commented sharnly that 
one of the justices who voted in the 
majority decision should have considered 
beforehand whether he was aual'fied in. 
view of the fact that he had been presi- 
dent of SEC which conducted a crusade 
against insurance during TNEC investi- 
gation. Lawrence says that an unfortu- 
nate part of the decision is that the 
whole question of whether insurance is 
or is not subject to nrosecution under 
the anti-trust laws will muzzle lawvers 
because thev will not really know what 
is the law because the Sunreme Court in 
the future might not consider itself 
hound bv an opinion rendered by onlv 
four members. Phil Hanna, columnist 
of Chicago News, also wrote a scorching 
column about the decision. 
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Executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
met on Tuesday and Wednesday. Com- 
mittee to study Federal legislation met 
on Wednesday. Other committee meet- 
ings hel before the main meeting of the 
Commissioners were those of vorkmen’s 
comnensation, social security, fraternal, 
fire and marine, casualty and surety and 
accident and health committees. 

The Commissioners’ main convention 
onened with a welcome address by Nell's 
P. Parkinson, Illinois Sunerintendent. 
with response by Vice President Newell 
R. Johnson of Minnesota Department. 
Then came presidential address of Com- 
missioner Harringt on of Massachusetts, 
given elsewhere in this issue. Commis- 
sioner Fraizer of Nebraska discussed 
multiple line coverage and the renort of 
Secretary Read of Oklahoma was read. 

Features of Committee Renorts 

The fraternal committee, cha‘rman of 
which is Insurance Commissioner Sulli- 
van of Washington, is studving proposed 
new fraternal code. Progress was re- 
-orted by fraternal actuarial committee 
in compiling statistics required before a 
new fraternal mortality table can be 


prevared, : 
Group hospitalization and medical 
service committee, chairman of which 


is Commissioner Neel of Pennsylvania, 
is studying report of national physi- 
cians committee for extension of medi- 
cal service, and also studying Blue Cross 
Group plans. Also, it is reviewyng Chair- 
man Neel’s report of sub-tommittce 
meeting with the hospital plan commis- 
sion of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and American Medical Society. 

Committee on life insurance, Commis- 
sioner Cavanaugh, Colorado, chairman, 
has these items on its agenda: 

Filing of War Department circular 
No. 241 as a matter of record in NAIC 
proceedings. 

Report of progress of adoption of 
uniform act on Industrial life insurance 
by the legislatures of the various states. 

Study requiring additional reserves 
for policies including the war hazard, 
particularly those issued during a period 
of national emergency. 

A report on the progress of legisla- 


tion on the Commissioners’ uniform act — 


on mortality originally known as_ the 
Guertin bill. It was reported to the ex- 
ecutive committee in St. Louis in May, 
1944, that this legislation had been 
adopted in sixteen states. 

Study of proposal by Zone 4 through 
Commissioner Viehmann pertaining to 
Group life insurance. President Har- 


rington suggested that the life com- 
mittee, or a sub-committee thereof, meet 
with the accident and health committee, 
or a sub-committee thereof, to discuss 
procedure to develop material from a 
Group insurance code, including life, ac- 
cident and health, and refer such ma- 
terial and recommendations for drafting 
purposes to the law and _ legislation 
committee. 

Study of recommendation of Zone 2 
as proposed by Chairman George A. 
Bowles of Virginia, of treatment of 
agents’ renewal commission rights dur- 
ing the period of time agents’ activities 
are transferred to the armed services. 


Valuation of Sec-rities 


The committee on valuation of securi- 
ties which meets on Saturday, Robert E. 
Dineen, New York, chairman, has on 
its agenda the following observations: 

“Tt would appear some_ insurance 
companies are now operating on an 
amortized bas‘s on securities subject to 
amortization, and other insurance com- 
panies are still operating on a market 
basis. It might be desirable to call to 
the attention of all companies, by action 
of the individual state commissioners 
that any company still operating on a 
market basis on securities, subject to 
amortization if they elect to go on an 
amortized basis in place of market, such 
election should be made at a time when 
no emergency exists and upon condi- 
tion that the market value will exceed 
the amortized value and that any such 
change would not be recommended by 
the committee to the various states dur- 
ing a period of emergency, particularl) 
if the market value was less than the 
amortized value. 

“The committee should recommend to 
its staff that any inquiry made by a 
state Insurance Department should have 
the confidential recommendation of its 
staff and that if such action has not 
snecifically been authorized by the valu 
ation of securities committees such rec- 
ommendation of the staff would not HY 
considered the action of the committe: 
and if need be would be subject 
review. 

“Consideration of the recommendati 
of Superintendent Scheufler of Missour 
establishing values of certain inco1 
bonds, particularly such income bond 
of sub-divisions of Government. Stu 
of valuation of investment trust sha: 
that are loaded for management © 
and the income of change is subject t 
loading for annual management tees 
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National Life to Be 
Host to Vermont Ass’n 


VT. GOVERNOR AMONG GUESTS 





Meet in National Life Auditorium June 
21; President Brigham, Vice Presi- 
dent Field at Luncheon 





Montpelier—The Vermont Association 
if Life Underwriters will hold an an- 
nual meeting in the auditorium of the 
Life Building in Montpelier, 
with about 150 leading Ver- 
insurance men _ present. 

harles P. Flinton, manager for the 
pes a at Brattleboro, is presi- 

ent of the association. Special guests 

t the noon luncheon will include Gov- 
ernor William H. Wills of Vermont, 
who is an insurance man, and Charles 
Ek. Burns, Vermont Commissioner of 
lanking and Insurance, and President 
Elbert S. Brigham and Vice President 
Edward D. Field of National Life. 

Three afternoon speakers will be 
Clifford H. Orr, general agent of the 
National Life at Philadelphia, who will 
speak on “Motivation”; Samuel D. Ris- 
ley, superintendent of agencies of the 
Metropolitan Life for New England, 
who will speak on “The Human Side,” 
and James E. Rutherford, executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, who will speak on 
“The Road Ahead.” 

Albert E. Jensen, general agent for 
Penn Mutual at Burlington, Vt. is 
secretary of the association and is ar- 
ranging for the meeting in collaboration 
with Superintendent of Agencies D. 
Bobb Slattery of the National Life of 
Vermont, which is acting as host to the 
Vermont Life Underwriters Association. 


National 
ine 21, 
mont life 





TH. H. POLHEMUS DEAD 
With Equitable Society 55 Years, 
Formerly Agency Manager; 
Was 70 Years Old 
Theodore H. Polhemus, for many 
years well known New York life in- 
surance man and formerly an agency 
manager for the Equitable Society, died 
suddenly Monday night of a heart ail- 
ment. He was seventy years old and.a 
native of Brooklyn where he resided. 
In recent years he has been a member 
of the Prosser and Homans Agency. In 
his more than half a century of service 
with Equitable Society Mr. Polhemus 
nlaced many millions of insurance with 
that company and had a large clientele. 





N. J. MANAGERS ANNUAL OUTING 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
phe Agents and Managers Asso- 
tion of Northern New Jersey will be 
held June 21 at the Crestmont Golf 
lub, West Orange. There will be a 
coll tournament, with trophies and at- 
tendance prizes. Howard C. Lawrence, 
general agent, Lincoln National Life, 
Newark, is tournament chairman. Home 
ottice officials who have accepted invita- 
tions to attend include Ralph R. Louns- 
Bankers National Life, 
itelair; Andrew Kenagy, superin- 
dent of agencies, Mutual Benefit 
Lille; George Chace, vice president, The 
‘dential; William Sieger, vice presi- 
and superintendent of agencies, 
nkers National Life; Chester O. 
ier, vice president, Massachusetts 
tual Life; F. O. Lyter, assistant 
--erintendent of agencies, Connecti- 
Mutual Life; W. S. Penny, Sun Life 
anada; Willard Wise, vice presi- 
-rovident Mutual. In the evening 
re will be a dinner, followed by the 
ion of officers. 


v, president, 





A. BEHA NAMED DIRECTOR 
‘mes A. Beha, attorney, former 
erintendent of Insurance of the 
of New York from 1924 to 1928, 

'<* been made a member of the board 
lirectors of the Colonial Trust Co., 
York, according ta an announce- 

it by Arthur S. Kleeman, president. 


BUFFALO CLU ELECTIONS 


Harlan M. Walker, manager, home 
office branch, The Travelers, Buffalo, 
was elected president of the Buffalo 


Chapter CLU at the annual meeting 
last week. Mr. Walker succeeds W. 
Merle Smith, manager, Mutual Life of 
New York, Other officers elected were 
Herbert Vogt, Mutual Benefit, vice 
president and Clayton T. Knox, Mutual 
Life of New York, secretary-treasurer. 





Joseph W. Simpson, for twenty years 
a director of the Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me., died at his York Harbor 
home this week. 


_— 


A. K. Taylor Returns 


A. K. Taylor, an executive of Ameri- 


can International Underwriters and 
United States Life, and Mrs. Taylor re- 
turned last Saturday to New York after 
two years in South America. Mr. Taylor 


was stationed in Bogota, Colombia, 


representing the AlU and United States 
Life. He is widely and favorably known 
among insurance advertising men due to 
his extensive activity in this field. 





CHICAGO OFFICERS INSTALLED 


John D. Moynahan, CLU, 
Metropolitan Life, Chicago, was in- 
stalled as president of the Chicago As- 
Underwriters at the 
annual meeting held this week. He suc- 


manager, 


sociation of Life 


Equitable Life 
officers 


ceeds Louis Behr, CLU, 


Assurance Society. Other new 





ee 





Koupont to UHL 


are H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut 
General, first vice president; George 
Huth, Provident Mutual Life, second 
vice president, and Raymond W. Frank, 
State Mutual Life, treasurer. 

ai 


Polieyholders aud Priends 


. . . Under this title, Northwestern National Life presents a brief and con- 


cise record of operations covering the past year. This Report, now being dis- 


tributed, is lively reading for even the casual observer of life insurance. It is, 


in effect, a policyholder meeting in print—modeled after the policyholder 


meetings which NWNL experimented with so successfully before Pearl Har- 


bor. 


by President O. J. Arnold: 


“One might logically expect, with nearly 
ten per cent more insurance to service, 
and with costs of operation and taxes on 
the upgrade in wartime, that overall ex- 
penses of management would be increased somewhat 
compared to the preceding year. However, exactly the 
opposite was true: Against this tide of rising prices, and 
with more policyholders than ever to serve, NWNL in 
1943 actually spent fewer dollars than in 1942 for man- 


agement expenses.” 


**It is an axiom in our business that ‘Life 

insurance is seldom bought—it must be 

sold’, and the life insurance agent today 

receives much more praise than blame for 
his persistence in urging people to provide for their own 
future in this systematic, certain way. Thousands of 
agents are now serving in the armed forces of the coun- 
try. NWNL alone has ‘loaned’ more than 20 per cent of 
its field force to the armed forces. Yet those NWNL men 
who remain have stepped up the efficiency of their work 
to provide you better service than ever before.” 





year, and almost as much as its total income... 
Company has extensive 


Here are a few selected facts from the Report, told in the first person 


“By far the greater part of the 103 million 
dollars which you and more than 200,000 
other NWNL policyholders have set aside 
: for your future security is at work in chan- 
nels which contribute directly or indirectly to the suc- 
cessful fighting of the war. NWNL’s purchases of U. S. 
Government securities in 1943 amounted to nearly 50 
per cent more than its total premium income for the 


yet the 


and diverse investments in 


many other channels aiding the war.” 


“NWNL was one of the largest purchasers 
of War Bonds of any corporation in the 
Northwest area in both the 
Fourth War Loans. [ts Home Office em- 


Third and 


ployees, long participating 100 per cent in regular pur- 
chase of War Bonds via the payroll savings plan, dur- 
ing 1943 increased their purchases to an average of more 
than 12 per cent of payroll. And so extensive is partici- 
pation by NWNL personnel, both home office and field, 
in Red Cross work and other war activities, that the sum 
total of their efforts will probably never be known... 


” 


A copy of Report to NYNL Policyholders and Friends will gladly be sent on request. 


Simply drop a postcard to the Home Office. 


Northwestern Vatioral Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


President 


O. J. Arnold 
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Urges Definite Stand 
On Social Security 


AS VIEW OF WHOLE INDUSTRY 


James E. Rutherford, Executive Vice 
President of National Ass’n Sees 
Benefit to Nation and Insurance 


James E. Rutherford, executive vice 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, addressing the members 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York last week sai 
that the life insurance business, both 
through the home offices and the field 
forces, can render a valuable service to 
the eg by determining a position to 
be taken by the life insurance industry 
with respect to Social Security. He 
urged that any position agreed upon 
should be based upon consideration of 
the welfare of the average citizen and 
should not be one merely concerned with 
the interests of the business. 

The speaker stated that the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
long been on record in favor of the 
principle of the old-age and survivor 
type of Social Security at a subsistence 
level. “In fact,” he said, “the life insur- 
ance business and its field forces have 
done their utmost to help it attain its 
maximum effectiveness. 

“For the past seven years, the life un- 
derwriters of America have been the 
field agents, the coordinators, who have 
fitted life insurance and Social Security 
into workable financial plans for the 
American public,” he said. “They have 
not only sold personal security to the 
people, but they have sold them the old- 
age and survivor provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. They recognize the 
usefulness of a soundly based and work- 
able Social Security plan to a greater 
extent than does the average individual.” 
Mr. Rutherford confirmed this last state- 
ment by the results of an audience bal- 
lot taken just before his talk and which 
indicated that of the twenty-two com- 
nanies represented at the meeting, all 
had urged their fieldmen to use the old- 
age and survivor provisions of Social 
S caieg in their selling approach. 
Twenty of the twenty-two companies 
had furnished their agents with different 
types of literature and forms for use 
with policyholders, in which Social 
Security benefits were illustrated and re- 
lated to existing or suggested life insur- 
ance coverage. 3v actual count over 
00% of the fieldmen present stated that 
thev were personally using the old-age 
and survivor feature as an aid to selling 
life insurance, and a similar percentage 
stated that the present features of So- 
cial Security had increased the volume 
of life insurance sold by them. 


Conducting Local Studies 


Mr. Rutherford said that he spoke 
“as a citizen engaged in a_ business 
which depends upon the well-being of 
the greatest number, not upon the 
prosperity for the few and adversity for 
the many. The National Association is 
undertaking in all its local associations 
an unbiased inquiry into the present 
Social Security Act and the manv 
changes in it which have been proposed. 
This study is being conducted in an 
open-minded way and full consideration 
will be given to all the facts,” he stated. 

Mr. Rutherford outlined some argu- 
ments advanced to date in favor of and 
against current proposals for extending 
the Social Security program. He said 
that such changes as come from the 
— and are put into effect for the 
benefit of the people as a whole, will 
prove beneficial. 

To produce desired results from any 
social insurance plan, Mr. Rutherford 
pointed out, a high level of employ- 
ment must be maintained. He cited Sir 
William Beveridge who declared that 
his plan for Great Britain will not be 
supportable unless employment is main- 
tained at over 90% over the years. “If 
American workers are to continue to 
earn income, American salesmen must 


Taxable Key-Man Insurance Premiums 
By G. Gustav Steiner, CLU 


(Editor's Note: Mr. Steiner isa prominent insurance broker and agent in New York City) 


Key-man insurance, when it meets 
certain conditions, should be considered 
in the same light as property insurance 
so far as expenses are concerned. 

This is an important matter because 
fire, or burglary, or use and occupancy 
insurance premiums are business ex- 
penses that may rightly be charged as 
such and are, therefore, deductible from 
income for tax purposes. Is it reason- 
able to assume that the fire insurance on 
the machinery is more valuable to a firm 
than the services of the highly spe- 
cialized individual who directs the use 
of that machinery and the plant as 
well? Hardly, but the premiums for the 
fire insurance are a taxable deduction 
where as the life premiums for the loss 
of this man’s services to the firm are 
not. To my way of thinking this is defi- 
nitely wrong. 

It may be argued that in property in- 
surance, claims are adjusted so that only 
actual losses are paid even where over- 
insurance has been purchased. (On the 
other hand, life contracts are payable 
for. the face amount of the policy.) De- 
preciation is taken into account when 
the claim arises, so that the hazard of 
“selling to the insurance company” is 
minimized. This can not be done with 
life insurance, says the property under- 
writer. Not so at all. In the first place, 
the home office life underwriter care- 
fully checks the relative value of the life 
to be insured. (The property under- 
writer does not make a careful study to 
ascertain the true replacement value of 
the property insured at the inception of 
the coverage.) The life underwriter 
knows, however, at the inception of the 
policy the importance of the life to the 
firm taking out the protection, so that 
excessive insurance will not be issued. 
Secondly, since the premiums run large 
(as compared to other forms of insur- 
ance), the firm is interested in protec- 
tion rather than speculation. Thirdly, 
the law could easily carry a restriction 
such as, say, five times the insured’s 
remuneration, the premiums for which 
would be chargeable to expenses. Now, 
whereas equipment depreciates with 
use, the executive’s services increase to 
a maximum and perhaps levels off. By 
the time it starts to lessen, he is either 
retired or is ready to be retired. At the 
time the insured is retired, further pre- 
miums could be discontinued and paid- 
up insurance taken. The tax law could 
provide that future premiums if paid by 
the firm would not be allowed as a 
chargeable expense. Because of the age 
of the contract and the corresponding 
decrease in the amount of risk, the 
speculative feature of carrying on the 
insurance after retirement would be an 








cover the globe and it is up to our Fed- 
eral Government to _ facilitate world 
trade and remove all shackles that will 
prevent American business from com- 
peting in world markets. Employers, 
who must furnish these jobs, must be 
given every possible aid to selling on an 
international basis. This is absolutely 
vital to the future economic and social 
welfare of this country,” he said. 

“In recognizing this need for a high 
standard of employment and that every- 
thing possible should be done to encour- 
age and assist employers in providing 
those jobs,’ Mr. Rutherford said, “no 
Social Security system should be ex- 
tended to the point where it makes idle- 
ness or malingering profitable. The sub- 
ject is of such magnitude and impor- 
tance to the American people that no 
changes proposed should become effec- 
tive until a most patient and exhaustive 
study of them has been undertaken and 
full consideration has been given to 
their effect upon our social and eco- 
nomic structure.” 


immaterial consideration if premiums 
were not tax deductible. 

The value of properly written key- 
man insurance is far greater to a firm 
than the loss of equipment. When a 
firm is properly insured, no material 
loss results in their replacement of 
property or in earned profits. But when 
the key-man dies, the loss very often 
is great and sometimes much too per- 
manent as far as profits are considered. 
Why then should the premiums for such 
coverage not be a legitimate tax de- 
ductible expense? The entire reason 
seems to be based on the ancient point 
of view that life insurance is not in- 
demnity protection. But as I have tried 
to point out life insurance key-man cov- 
erage is a proper and important vehicle 
for risk shifting. So long as the risk 
exists and life insurance shifts the bur- 
den, the cost for so doing should be 
considered a proper tax deductible busi- 
ness expense. 

Since under present tax laws adequate 
reserves for key-men losses can not be 
funded except through life insurance, 
and because such life insurance premi- 
ums are material, but not legitimate ex- 
penses, corporations hesitate to use 
what little surpluses are available for 
the purpose of shifting this important 
risk. The great institution of life in- 
surance is thereby prevented from ade- 
quately relieving the losses that occur in 
business, which it alone can do cheaply. 
The losses thereby occurring in indus- 
try tend to reduce corporate income, 
which in turn reduces taxable income 
plus a reduction in employment and fur- 
ther governmental tax losses. When 
to this situation is added the additional 
loss of taxable income which would be 
brought about by the increased income 
to life insurance agents as a result of 
the increased volume of business, I 
seriously question whether the govern- 
ment would sustain a material monetary 
loss if it placed key-man insurance pre- 
miums in the tax exempt bracket. But, 
more important is the fact that concerns 
could shift this vital risk and not be 
exposed to the resulting loss when mis- 
fortune overtakes them. 

We in the field and the officers of the 
life insurance companies should take ac- 
tion to start the ball rolling to bring 
about a true understanding of this sub- 
ject. Until it is clearly realized that a 
life has an insurable economic value 
both in the home and in business far 
greater than the easily replaceable prop- 
erty and service values which it creates, 
life insurance can never fulfill its true 
and vital function in modern society. 





Canadian Meeting Notes 


(Continued from Page 6) 

the most vital parts of our post-war ac- 
tivity some of our provinces—probabl: 
a majority of them—will have the right 
to do things but not the ability to pay 
for them, while the Dominion will be 
able to pay for them and not the right 
to do them,” 

He said that it was his belief that so- 
cialism should not be indirectly forced 
upon the provinces by leaving them with 
heavy responsibilities and revenues in- 
adequate to support such responsibili- 
ties. He warned that after the war the 
provinces will need greater revenue 
than before the war and will be under 
the necessity of imposing higher rates 
of taxation than existed prior to the 
war. 

Mr. Garson expressed the thanks of 
his province to the life insurance com- 
panies which aided in the re-establish- 
ment of Manitoba’s credit during the 
late depression period. 

x * * 

All life insurance agents in Canada 
who have been able to prove their need 
have been granted a special gasoline 
category. This was revealed in the re- 


NATIONAL LIFE APPOINTMENT 

George S. Hamilton has been named 
special assistant to the general agent o! 
the National Life of Vermont in Balti- 
more and vicinity. The general agent is 
Leonard V, Godine. 





port of the Life Agency Officers section, 
of the Association. In part, this report 

reads: During the year a sub-commit- 
tee was appointed to co-operate with the 
field supervisor of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada in dealing 

with problems arising out of the gaso- 
line rationing regulations. In the light 
of the continued shortage of gasolin< 
the authorities asked that consideration 
be given to the feasibility of devising 
some formula which would assist th« 
regional oil controllers to judge the 
essential needs of individual applicants. 
This suggestion was given careful study 
but the authorities were advised that it 
had proved impossible to devise a prac- 
ticable formula of the character pro- 
posed. However, with a view to co- 
operating to the fullest extent possible 
and avoiding possible abuses, it was 
recommended to member companies that 
all applications for a special category 
be considered at head office and that all 
endorsed applications be forwarded di- 
rectly to the oil controller’s offices by 
the companies and not by _ individual 
agents. It is believed that this proce- 
dure has avoided difficulties and_ it 
would appear that all agents who were 
able to prove an essential need have 
been granted a special category. 

* * x 


Three important problems have arisen 
in Canada with respect to life insurance 
and members of the armed forces. The 
existence of a system of contributory 
insurance free from war _ restrictions 
made available to United States service- 
men in amounts up to $10,000 has given 
rise to many suggestions that the Cana- 
dian government inaugurate a similar 
scheme. 

It is reported by R. Leighton Foster, 
that the Canadian Minister of National 
Defence has consulted the Associated 
regarding the possibility of the life in- 
surance companies themselves undertak- 
ing such a plan. The minister was told 
that the companies would be glad to co- 
operate but it was pointed out that in 
view of the extremely large burden the 
companies are already carrying in re- 
spect of policies issued free of war re- 
strictions before the war, they could 
only write insurance on soldiers at regu- 
lar rates if the government were pre- 
pared to absorb the extra mortality 
costs involved. It was also pointed out 
that any extra premium the companies 
might themselves quote to cover the ex 
tra mortality costs would make the plan 
unattractive to servicemen. It was also 
pointed out that rather than inaugurate 
a separate life insurance scheme, thie 
government might find it easier and 
more economical to make such changes 
as are necessary to accomplish the de 
sired purpose in the present pensiot 
arrangements. 

It is also revealed that the Canadian 
Minister of National Defence ha 
sought company views respecting legi- 
lation similar to the Soldiers and Sailors 


’ Civil Relief Act in the United State: 


which among other things provides m: 
chinery to avoid the lapse of a servic: 
man’s life insurance up to $10,000. 
has also been asked of the companics 
whether they would be prepared to um 
dertake insurance on returned servic: 
men along the lines of (and at simi! 
low premium rates) the Returned S: 
diers’ Insurance Act passed after ! 
last war; i.e., insurance without medi: 
examination and subject to a restrict! 
whereby the present value of a depei 
ant’s pension would be deducted f1 
the insurance proceeds paid under « 
policy issued to a returned soldier. ‘ 
companies have indicated that 1! 
could not, in view of the policies alre: 
issued to servicemen free of restrictio: 
safely assume the extra mortality c: 
involved at the rates proposed. It \ 
pointed out that they could not han 
the insurance unless the government 
sumed the extra cost. 
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Farning Rate in 1943 
Reaches a New Low 


COMPANY HOLDINGS INCREASED 





Decrease from 1942 Attributed to Both 
Interest Decline and Portfolio 





Changes 
1 net rate earned on_ invested 
noli:s holder funds by all the United 
Staics life insurance companies last year 


290%, compared with 3.40% in 1942, 
70% five years ago, according to 
it by the Institute of Life Insur- 
This was a new low for the life 
insurance earning rate, which has 
ied downward with slight halts for 
the last twenty years. The 1943 decline 
in net yield is attributed by the Insti- 
ute to the continued decline in interest 
ates on securities and mortgages and 
io the readjustment of life insurance in- 
with the 


vestment portfolios in line 
needs of the war economy. 

“During the past year life insurance 
company holdings of United States gov- 


ernment securities, which carry low in- 
terest rates, increased from 27% of total 
to 34% of assets as the com- 
panies put most of their available dol- 
lars into war bonds,” the Institute said. 
“Government securities as a class, in- 
cluding state, county, municipal and 
Canadian bonds, increased from 35% of 
assets to 41%. At the same time hold- 
ings of railroad, public utility and in- 
dustrial securities decreased from 29% 
of assets to 27%; real estate mortgage 
holdings decreased from 18% to 17%; 
real estate from 5% to 4%; and policy 
loans from 8% to 6%. While the pro- 
portion of total assets in these invest- 
ments showed declines, dollar aggre- 
gates were not materially changed and 
in the case of business securities ac- 
tually showed an increase. Average cash 
balances, which, of course, do not con- 
tribute to earnings, were somewhat in- 
creased during the year as the com- 
panies accumulated funds periodically in 
preparation for the subscriptions en- 
tered in the war loan drives. 


Earnings Affected 


“These portfolio changes, largely in 
keeping with the necessities of the na- 
lion’s war economy, have had a ma- 
terial effect on the earning rate of 
aggregate invested funds. This is shown 
by the fact that if in 1943 it had been 
possible for the companies to maintain 
the same distribution of assets as in 
1042, their investment earnings would 
have been approximately $55,000,000 
greater.” 

The downward 


assets 


trend of earning 


rates, the Institute points out, has a 
special interest for policyholders be- 
Cause investment earnings constitute 


one of the major factors in determining 
policy costs. As earnings drop, policy 
costs tend to increase unless the other 
cost factors offset the loss. Currently, 
the Institute points out, the mortality 
rate, one of the other major cost fac- 


tors, is showing a tendency to rise 
Mocerately under the stress of war. The 
Operating expense rate, another factor 


ts, has not changed materially, al- 
' some increase in expenses has 
been cecasioned by war conditions. 
past year the downward trend 
nings due to lower interest rates 
irtfolio readjustments was partly 
by the payment of interest in 
and by increased earnings on 
r¢ tate held by the companies. Since 
pas due interest has now largely been 
d, and since the companies are 
rapid progress in disposing of 
‘eal estate, the contribution to 
s from these sources is not apt 
recurrent on any important scale. 
was also in many companies an 
able gain from profit realized on 
© or maturity of investment. This 
owever, is not taken into the 
s rate, but rather carried directly 
rves,” 


Vincent B. Coffin Addresses 
Conn. Mutual Dependables 


At a recent meeting of a group of 
Connecticut Mutual Dependables, Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies pointed out that 
there are many factors which at the 
present time seem unfavorable for the 
sale of life insurance and yet offer un- 
usual opportunities to producers. “High 
income taxes,” he said, “arrived leaving 
small margins for premiums. As a result 
life insurance has become the only way 
that a man can create an estate. We 
have been handicapped by the shortage 
of man-power, yet that shortage has 
emphasized life values. High corpora- 
tion taxes scared us, but they have also 
opened up the market for Pension 


Trusts. Likewise, Social Security made 
people more .retirement income con- 
scious.” 


The group which Mr. Coffin addressed 
consisted of thirteen representatives who 
have qualified for the company’s honor 
organization, the Dependables, five out of 
the past seven years. This organization 
was originated by Mr. Coffin in 1936, 
George F. B. Smith, assistant vice presi- 
dent, was in charge of the meeting, 
which was held at the home office. 


S. F. WESTBROOK’S WIDOW DIES 

Mrs. Frances Dunham Westbrook, 
widow of Stillman F. Westbrook, for- 
mer vice president of Aetna Life, died 
suddenly Thursday last week at her 
home, 100 Scarborough Street, Hartford. 
Mr. Westbrook died April 28, 1943. 

Mrs. Westbrook leaves two sons: 
Lieutenant Stillman F. Westbrook, Jr., 
who is with the Army in the South 
Pacific, and George Dunham Westbrook 
of Hartford, She also leaves four sis- 
ters. Dr. Ethel C. Dunham of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Miss Alice E. Dunham of 
Hartford, and Mrs. John Carter Rowley 
and Mrs. James B. Slimmon, both of 
West Hartford; and a brother, Austin 
Dunham of La Jolla, Calif. 





AGENT 80, COMPANY GUEST 

C. A. Shaw, Penn Mutual Life, Abbe- 
ville, La., this week celebrated his 
eightieth birthday and was invited to 
the Penn Mutual home office to attend 
a luncheon and birthday dinner in his 
honor. Mr. Shaw began his insurance 
career as a general agent in Costa Rica, 


Nicaragua, and Cuba, went with the 
Penn Mutual in 1916 and for that com- 
pany has sold more than _ $9,000,000 


worth of insurance. Last year he paid 
for sixty cases. Mr. Shaw is associated 
with the Dorion Fleming agency in 
New Orleans. 
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EQUITABLE OF IOWA GAINS 
Equitable Life of Iowa paid 
for $5,887,487 of new business in May, 
recording a gain of $1,378,071, or 30.6% 
over the paid volume secured one year 
Vice President R. E. 
announced. It was the largest 
volume of new business to be paid for 
in the month of May since 1931. Life 
insurance in force was increased dur- 
ing the month by $2,697,705, bringing 
the total of life insurance in force to 
$670,884,243. 


agents 


Agency 


ago, 


Fuller 





and 


Springfield, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Erie, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Are You the 
Man Who 


—Wants to be a 
General Agent 


—Lives in any of 


these towns? 


s 


Fort Wayne 
Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 


If you live in or near any of the above 
towns and are ambitious for a General 
Agency opportunity there which your 
present company is unable to give you 
—write in confidence for the details of 
the General Agency openings offered. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 








COMPANY 


Indiana 
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RAIA BO Ww $ 
END 


On February 26, 1941, the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines issued a $4,000 policy to 
a young man 25 years of age, who 
had never been up in an airplane 
and who answered “No” to the 
“Do you expect to fly 





questions: 
as passenger; pilot; student?” 

Two weeks later the insured was 
drafted into the Army and assigned 
to the Air Corps. After due train- 
ing he won a commission as Second 
Lieutenant and made many hazard- 
ous flights in the course of duty. 


On such a flight, on July 10, 
1943, his plane disappeared and 
has never been heard from since. 
“It is with profound regret,” read 
the letter received by his mother, 
officially announcing his death. 
“May the thought that he gave his 
life unselfishly in the service of his 
country be of sustaining comfort 
to you.” 


Upon the life of that young 
man, under the policy on which 
$118.32 had been paid in pre- 
miums, the Bankers Life Company 
is sending his mother and father 
(beneficiaries under the policy) a 
check for $23 each month and will 
continue to send this check until a 
period of 228 months has elapsed. 


Here is a financial resume of 
this transaction: 
228 monthly payments.... 
Total premiums paid on 


$5,244.89 


TE csktemteraiee ox 118.32 
ee $5,12 57 
Percentage of profit ........ 4,333% 


This same young man carried 
another policy with the Bankers 
Life, for $1,500, issued January 8, 
1938, upon which the same bene- 
ficiaries are receiving and will con- 
tinue to receive $10 a month until 
a period of 193 months has elapsed. 

Here is a financial resume of that 
transaction: 

193 monthly payments....$1,936.64 
Total premiums paid on 


Ne i ee 453.07 
Met penit i $1,483.57 
Percentage of profit ........ 327% 


This was one of the war losses 
which the Bankers Life Company 
sustained during the first quarter 
of 1944 as a result of airplanes 
failing to return. 


Bankers Z/ 


the Double Duty Dollar, / Company 





Phoenix Mutual Agency Department Officers Advanced 





J. A. GIFFIN 


As announced in last week’s issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter the accom- 
panying pictured representatives of the 


Phoenix Mutual’s agency department 





C. L. MORSE 


have been advanced. James A. Giffin, 
formerly assistant agency manager, was 
promoted to associate agency manager; 
C. L. Morse, formerly manager of the 
company’s agency in Seattle, was ad- 


~ ~ 





C. RUSSELL NOYES 
vanced to assistant agency manager 
with headquarters at the home office, 
and C. Russell Noyes, formerly editor 
of “The Field,” promoted to assistant 
advertising manager. 





N. Y. Insurance Division Launches Bond Drive 


Insurance managers, agents and home 
office employes in Greater New York, 
numbering about 30,000, launched the 
Fifth War Loan Drive on Monday of 
this week with a quota for the insur- 
ance division of 250,000 sales. The drive 
will continue for four weeks and will 
probably be the greatest exhibition of 
organized sales effort the insurance field 
has ever seen. The life insurance divi- 
sion of the War Finance Committee is 
under the chairmanship of Gale John- 
ston, vice president, Metropolitan Life. 

Leaders met at the offices of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. last Fri- 
day to coordinate plans. Mr. Johnston 
and T. E, Lovejoy, Jr., vice president, 
Manhattan Life, spoke. On Monday at 
noon the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety held the first of a series of noon 
rallies on the sidewalk in front of the 
home. office’ building, 393 Seventh 
Avenue. 

On Tuesday over 4,000 employes and 
agents of the New York Life in New 
York City held a Fifth War Loan Drive 
rally in the 69th Regiment Armory. 
Alfred E. Smith, a member of the New 
York Life’s board of directors, and 
George L. Harrison, president, were the 
principal speakers. Assistant Vice Presi- 


dent Raymond C. Johnson, sales man- 
ager, New York Life War Bond team, 
presided. Music was furnished by the 
Fort Jay Band. New York Life em- 
ployes and agents have organized 
seventy-nine divisional teams of victory 
volunteets for the sale of War Bonds. 
During the Third War Loan 2,536 New 
York Life volunteers made over 27,000 
sales for more than $4,200,000 of War 
3onds. During the Fourth War Loan 
2,988 volunteers made over 38,000 sales 
for more than $8,100,000 of War Bonds. 
The companies participating in the 
drive, all with home offices in New 
York, are the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Guardian Life, Home Life, 
Manhattan Life, Metropolitan Life, Mu- 
tual Life and New York Life. All out- 
of-town companies having branch of- 
fices in New York City will be repre- 
sented by their general agents under 
the direction of Clifford L. McMillen, 


ceneral agent, Northwestern Mutual. 





N. Y. ASS’N BOND PURCHASE 

The board of directors of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, at a recent meeting, ap- 
proved the purchase of $3,700 of Series 
F War Loan Bonds. This brings their 
total War Bond holdings to $11,100. 





STATE MUTUAL’S RECORD GAIN 
The State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
closed its books for the month of May 
with a new all time high record of in- 
surance in force. As of May 31, the 
company’s insurance in force amounted 
to $665,403,501, a gain of $11,915,029 since 
the first of the year. This gain is equi- 
valent to 56.6% of the paid for business 
for the first five months of this year. 


ERENT Bs 


A LOOK AT 








continued its successful operations; 


adopted; 


to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 


President: Daniel J. Walsh 








For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home Life has 
Every liberal practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 
Insurance protection at guaranteed low cost has been provided to its policyholders; 


Every eligible member of the family can secure a policy for every purse and 
purpose with See ev payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
r) 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 





FREID AGENCY CO. LEADER 

The Isadore Freid Agency, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, continues in the lead 
for that company. Paid for business for 





five months ending May 31 totals 
$5,107,902. 
Sidney J. Herzberg, manager, Mil- 


waukee Ordinary agency, The Pruden- 
tial, celebrated his thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary with the company June l. 





THE RECORD 


Secretary: Bernard L. Connor 





DES MOINES ELECTION 

L. J. Myklebust, Northern Life, is the 
newly elected president of the Des 
Moines Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, succeeding M, I 
Seltzer, Kansas City Life, who was 
named delegate to the national conven- 
tion, June 21-23, at St. Louis. Other new 
officers include R. W. Johnson, Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident, vice-presi- 
dent; John Eagleson, North American 
Accident, secretary, and H. O. Chit- 
wood, Monarch Life, treasurer. Dan W. 
Figgins of Massachusetts Protective and 
Ralph De Maris, Columbia National, 
were elected to the executive board for 
three-year terms. 





Named Agency Director 





HARRY M. PIPER 


Robert V. Hatcher, executive vice 
president, Atlantic Life, Richmond, an- 
nounced that Harry M. Piper has been 
appointed agency director for East 
Tennessee, with headquarters in | stol. 
Mr. Piper has a wide experience the 
life insurance business, having ‘ pre- 
sented the Volunteer State Life for the 
past eighteen years. Prior to thot he 
was district agent for four years with 
the Atlantic Life at Bristol. 





A. F. Breher, Northwestern \/utual 
Life, was ‘elected president of the 5: 
Paul Life Underwriters Associati 1 a 
its annual meeting. 
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Financing Vehicles for Pensions 
By Esmond B. Gardner 


Second Vice President, Chase National Bank 
No. 3 


‘ditional factors to be considered in 
comparing the three vehicles of financ- 
ing are these: 

|. Interest and experience tables—A 
numer of different mortality tables are 
avaiable. Experienced independent ac- 
tuaries use accepted tables which are 
more favorable for the employer than 
the tables used by insurance companies. 
an insurance company is in the 
position of a seller with respect to an 
annuity, the margin of safety in an in- 
urauce company contract is properly 
i-reer than the margin of safety needed 
nider an actuarial trust fund plan. 
Current group annuity rates are based 
on 2% interest except for one company 
which is on a 2%4% basis. Individual 
contracts are written on a 3% interest 
basis or in some companies on a 21%4% 
basis. : 

2, Changes in premium rates.—Under 
currently issued group annuity con- 
tracts, the insurance company reserves 
the right to change the rates annually 
aiter five years. Once an individual an- 
nuity contract is issued, no change can 
he made in the premium rate; future 
contracts written for the same plan, 
however, are written at the changed 
rates if the insurance company changes 
its entire schedule of rates. Not only 
the interest rate, but also the experience 
tables used in connection with a trust 
fund plan, can be changed at any time 
if the actuary believes it advisable in 
order to meet changing conditions and 
circumstances. 

Operating Expenses 

3. Operating expenses.—The selling 
and cperating expenses of the insurance 
company under a group or individual 
annuity contract are part of the “load 
charge” included in the gross premium. 
In addition, the insurance company has 
a beneficial interest in the funds de- 
posited, not determinable in advance, but 
dependent upon the mortality and sev- 
erance experience and also, in group 
contracts, upon deferred retirements. It 
is said that surpluses so created will be 
paid out as dividends. Trustee’s fees 
niust be added if a trust is involved. 
‘The operating expenses in connection 
with an actuarial trust fund plan, in- 
clude the charges for the services of 
the actuary and the fees of a trustee, 
both of which are determinable in ad- 
vance, 

As the employer must maintain per- 
sonnel records in any event, his expenses 
attributable to the operation of a plan, 
may not vary as the result of a selection 
hetween the three vehicles of financing. 

1, Disability benefits—Most polls of 
employes show that protection is de- 
sired against the possibility of becoming 
disabled as much as against early death. 
Disability benefits can be included under 
a trust fund plan and the contributions 
therefor computed on the basis of ex- 
perence tables. Such benefits, of course, 
need not duplicate workmen’s compensa- 
t benefits, but can supplement them 
i ilso cover non-service-connected 

lity. 

lhe basis for the payment of pen- 

and the options available to em- 
—Pension payments under a 
/ annuity contract are usually on a 
cht life basis with the right to elect 
t and survivor option, Incidentally, 
ption must be elected five years in 
ice of retirement or evidence of 
cal good health of the employe 
be required. An individual annuity 
ict usually provides pension pay- 

on a ten-year certain and con- 
us basis, with a number of options 

‘ble for election at any time prior 

rctirement. The actuarial computa- 


Since: 


tions for a trust fund are usually made 
on a straight life annuity basis and can 
include any options that are actuarially 
equivalent. 

6. Vested rights—Under some plans, 
certain benefits granted to employes 
become irrevocable after a period of ser- 
vice or, in a few cases, from inception. 
Severance benefits in a group annuity 
contract are usually vested upon com- 
pletion of a period of service, say about 
ten years, while in either an individual 
contract trust or a trust fund plan, the 
severance provision is often based upon 
a graduated scale, such as 10% for each 
year of service. Death benefits are not 
usually provided in a group annuity con- 
tract, while they can be but need not 
be included in a trust fund plan. An 
individual annuity contract has a cur- 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 











rent value, which is usually allowed as 
a benefit upon severance or death and if 
the employe is insurable, the minimum 
death benefit is about $1,000. for each 
$10. of monthly annuity. 


The Trust 

Under an individual contract trust, the 
trustee, as an independent third party 
representing both the employer and the 
employes, holds title to the contracts 
and exercises all the incidents of owner- 
ship, usually in accordance with direc- 
tions from a committee. 

The main function of a trustee in con- 
nection with a trust fund plan relates 
to matters of investment. First, the type 
of investments may be limited to United 
States Government bonds, which can be 
obtained on about 2%% basis, securities 














THEY'RE NEITHER TOO YOUNG 
NOR TOO OLD! 


Yes, we write Life Insurance from 
ages | day to 75 years. 


In times when sales to men in the 
18 to 38 bracket are restricted, 


that’s important. 


Our age limits on Accident & Sick- 
ness are broader, too. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE « LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 











HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















legal for trust funds, securities legal for 
life insurance companies, or they need 
not be limited and may include preferred 
and common stocks. Second the power 
to decide upon matters of investment 
may reside in the discretion of: 
1.—The trustee. 
_ 2—A committee 
jointly ; 
3.—The trustee with a veto power ina 
pension committee, or 


4.—A committee—which would direct 
the trustee as to all actions. 


_ Another interesting point is that there 
is no distinction between principal and 
income in this type of a trust fund. Cer- 
tain amounts of money must be avail- 
able at certain times and it makes no 
difference whether any shortage is due 
to investment losses, to an insufficient 
rate of return, or to the omission or 
curtailment of contributions. Likewise, 
it makes no difference whether a sur-lus 
arises from investment profits, from a 
rate of return higher than that used in 
making the actuarial computations, or 
trom excess contributions. During the 
first few years, the current pension bene- 
fits will normally utilize only a small 
part of the employer’s contribution, and 
even thereafter the continuance of those 
contributions, plus the income being re- 
ceived from the fund, will most prob- 
ably be sufficient to make the current 
pension payments. Consequently, the 
market prices of bonds do not make 
very much difference so long as the in- 
terest payments are continued and the 
bond is paid at maturity. On the other 
hand, if a 244% interest rate is used in 
making the actuarial computations, any 
investment which has produced a return 
of 4%% over a period of twenty years 
can be sold at 40% less than its cost 
price without reduction in the fund be- 
cause the excess income has offset the 
investment loss. 


and the _ trustee 





Conclusion 

I hope you will see from this discus- 
sion that the question as to the ad- 
vantages of any one vehicle of financing 
over the others, is not a “yes or no” 
matter. Likewise, just looking at the 
figures for the first year’s contribution 
is not an accurate measure for making 
comparisons as to ultimate cost. The 
basis for computing that contribution 
and the benefits to be produced by it, 
should be fully examined before reach- 
ing a decision. Fundamentally, a plan 
is a matter of personnel policy but it 
must, of course, be viewed from every 
angle in order to prevent unnecessary 
expense. The choice between the three 
vehicles of financing is not an easy one 
and should be made only after a 
thorough canvass of the relative merits 
in the light of the aims, the history, 
and the policies of each plan and of each 
employer. 


PRU PHILADELPHIA PROMOTION 

Promotion of William F. Nicholson to 
agency assistant manager in its Phila- 
delphia Ordinary agency, Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, has been announced by 
The Prudential. Mr. Nicholson has been 
a Prudential representative since Jan- 
uary 1943, when he was named special 
agent in the Philadelphia office. 
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“Don’ts for Diggers” Aetna 
Life’s New Gardening Booklet 


Safety education department of Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies has released 
a timely illustrated booklet, entitled 
“Don’ts For Diggers,” which shows 
some of the more common causes of 
gardening accidents and gives specific 
suggestions for avoiding them.  IIlus- 
trated in cartoon style, the booklet, 
nevertheless carries a serious safety 
message for everyone. 

Copies of the booklet, like Aetna’s 
series of educational films on the sub- 
ject of Victory gardening, are being 
made available to Aetna agents for free 
distribution. 





Plan Hearings on Court 
Decision in Various Cities 


Chicago, June 14—Effect of Supreme 
Court decision on state insurance super- 
vision was discussed today at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the in- 
surance commissioners. It was decided 
that if the association approves a com- 
mittee be appointed to hold hearings 
in a number of American cities at which 
the viewpoint of the entire insurance 
business shall be obtained relative to 
all persons or organizations in business 
affected by the Supreme Court decision. 





BUFFALO MANAGERS ELECT 

Leland F. Lyons, agency director, 
New York Life, Buffalo, was. elected 
president of the Buffalo Life Managers 
Association at the annual meeting last 
week. He succeeds Arthur L. Beck, 
general agent, National Life of Ver- 
mont. Other officers elected were 
Mockford R. Washer, manager, Iro- 
quois district office, Metropolitan Life, 
vice president; James G. Anwyl, man- 
ager, Phoenix Mutual, secretary; Frank 
H. Dickinson, manager, Bankers Life, 
treasurer. Peter T. Allen, general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, was elec- 
ted a director for a one-year term and 
A. L. Paine, general agent, Equitable 
Life of Towa, a director for three-year 
term. 





BUFFALO ASS’N ELECTIONS 

Stanley C. Collins, CLU, agent of the 
Metropolitan Life, Seneca District, Buf- 
falo, was elected president of the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters Association 
at the recent annual dinner. He suc- 
ceeds H. Wainwright Swain, assistant 
manager, Travelers, who was appointed 
honorary presiderit for the new year. 
Other officers elected were John Pen- 
nington, State Mutual, first vice presi- 
dent, W. Merle Smith, CLU, Mutual 
Life of New York, second vice presi- 
dent; William J. Kreish, The Pruden- 
tial, secretary; Herbert G. Vogt, Mu- 
tual Benefit was relected treasurer. 





MASS. MUTUAL ADVERTISEMENT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life ran 
a page advertisement in the May 29 issue 
of the overseas edition of Time Maga- 
zine. The advertisement titled “After 
the Change Back,” includes suggestions 
that may be helpful in recruiting home- 
coming war veterans. 





RAMSEY RETURNS TO BMA 


Delmar D. Ramsey, son of L. D. Ram- 
sey, secretary, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co., has received a medical dis- 
charge from the Army and returned to 
his work as group hospitalization sales- 
man for Business Men’s. Young Ramsey 
was in the South Pacific nearly two 
years and saw service at Guadalcanal. 


SAPIRSTEIN MAY LEADER 
The Sam B. Sapirstein agency, Con- 
tinental American Life, Brooklyn, was 
the leading agency of the company for 
the month of May in new insurance and 
first year premium. The Sapirstein 
agency ranks second in the amount of 
new business and premiums for the 
vear, and for the first five months of 
1944 reports twice as much business as 
for the same period of 1943, 


Prepare mmaal for Your Interview 
Says National Life’s Helen B. Rockwell 


Helen B. Rockwell, one of the most 
successful women representatives of the 
National Life of Vermont, in a recent 
issue of the company’s publication The 
National Messenger, offers some sales 
ideas on prospecting, preparation and 
the sale. Miss Rockwell is a member 
of the company’s Cleveland agency. Fol- 
lowing are her remarks: 

“On numerous occasions J have heard 
it said that prospecting was 90% of the 
sale. With this I cannot agree for I am 
convinced that careful preparation for 
the interview and a skillfully conducted 
presentation based upon experience are 
of equal significance. My reason for this 
conviction is based upon a survey of 
my business made from this viewpoint 
—that of the relation of prospecting, 
preparation and selling technique. 

“In a study of the last forty paid 
cases I find that although careful selec- 
tion was important, preparation for the 
larger cases and careful attention to 
details of the interview were equally 
important in closing the business. We 
might have the best prospect in the 
world but without the necessary knowl- 
edge relating to the particular question 
at hand, based upon study and prepara- 
tion plus a well-conducted interview, we 
could easily lose the business. 

“T will review a few of the facts dis- 
closed in my survey. On the last forty 
cases paid for business the sources were 
as follows: thirty were already my per- 
sonal policyholders; seven were direct 
leads from policyholders; three were 
close personal friends. 

“Twenty of these forty cases were 
from inquiries. Four of which were not 
from policyholders. The twenty cases 
which I initiated were selected upon the 
basis of specific needs. 

“The only comment I shall make on 
this analysis is that if the beginning 
agent, or any of the rest of us who 
have not already done so, will prospect 
for needs, and then as they sell these 


cases service them so painstakingly that 

they make their services indispensable, 

they will ultimately find these same 

clients will keep them busy with their 

own repeating business and that of their 

families and their friends and associates. 
Preparation 

“In reviewing these same forty cases 
I found that in every one of the larger 
ones written propositions were used, 
some requiring a day or two in prepa- 
ration—one, four days of study and 
planning, and in no instance less than 
two hours thought and outlining. 

“In some instances the more work 
done before the interview, the less time 
required for the sale itself. In one in- 
stance a quite large policy was sold on 
a written presentation in a six-minute 
interview. This was done in a_ busy 
war plant office where the noise alone 
would have been fatal to much conver- 
sation, let alone the five interruptions 
which took place during the sale. In this 
instance I knew, through a_ personal 
friend, that the prospect had a great 
deal of liquid cash and from my per- 
sonal knowledge that there was a specific 
need. The prospect was a policyholder 
for a small amount and was sold on the 
service I had given in the past on loans, 
etc. There were certain details about 
the interview which were of equal im- 
portance in closing the case on the first 
interview. 

The Sale 

“This brings us to the subject of the 
sale itself. In reviewing these last forty 
cases, I noticed certain facts that un- 
doubtedly were important in handling 
the sale itself. I will list some of them: 
The selection of the place and time 
for the interview (adequate time allow- 
ance and freedom from interruption). 
The care to allow the client to do the 
talking and I the listening. Lack of 
pressure. Knowledge of taxes. Use of 
mail and telephone (to avoid too many 
interviews).” 








CALIFORNIA ASS’N SLATE 


The nominating committee of the 
California State Association of Life 
Underwriters, with Kellogg Van Win- 
kle, CLU, agency manager, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Los Angeles as 
chairman, has recommended the follow- 
ing slate of officers of the association 
for the coming year: president, Her- 
rick C. Brown, CLU, The Prudential, 
Oakland; vice president, Rolla R 
Hayes, CLU, general agent, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Los Angeles; secretary, 
James M. Hammill, CLU, Equitable 


Life Assurance Society, San Francisco; 


treasurer, Lou K. Newfield, Lincoln 
National Life, Oakland; southern Cali- 


fornia executive committeeman, Lloyd 
A, Steadman, New York Life, San 
Gabriel; northern California executive 
committeeman, Robert M. Buck, man- 
ager, West Coast Life, Fresno. 





MAY PAID-FOR TRIPLED 


Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., reports that its paid business in 
May, 1944, was three times greater than 
that of May, 1943. Part of this increase 
was the result of the new juvenile policy 
recently introduced to the field which, 
because of its attractiveness, has met 
with great favor. 





OHIO NATIONAL GAINS 

Sales of the Ohio National Life 
reached a new high in May with pro- 
duction increasing 52% over the same 
month of the company’ s April-May sales 
tendent of agencies, announced that 
fieldmen had surpassed the high pro- 
duction record set during the first 


month of the company’s April-May sales 
campaign and achieved the largest vol- 
ume of business recorded in any spring 
sales month for over seven years. 


CONN. MUTUAL AWARD WINNERS 

The leading agents in the maintenance 
of business in force are announced by 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. Louis H. 
Markowitz, Fraser Agency, New York, 
received the Steiner Award for leading 
Connecticut Mutual agents in persistency 
of business. Mr. Markowitz is a mem- 
ber of the Half Million Dollar Corps 
and ranks fourth among all company 
agents in paid-for business for the club 
year. The Northington Award for the 
West Coast leader in persistency of 
business went to J. Baxter Jouvenat, Jr., 
Prouty Agency, Los Angeles. This year 
a record number of agents, eighty-three, 
qualified for the Presidents Club. mem- 
bership in which calls for a lapse ratio 
of not more than 5% on first and second 
year business and production of at least 
$150,000 last year. 





TRAVELERS APPOINTMENTS 

A promotion and two appointments in 
the life, accident and Group departments 
in the field have been announced by 
The Travelers. John D. Kattenhorn, 
assistant manager of those departments 
of the 55 John Street office in New 
York has been appointed manager of 
the Yonkers branch. C. Frederick Hage- 
now, a native of New Haven, has been 
appointed life, accident and Group field 
assistant in the Hartford branch office. 
A. Turner Thompson, has been ap- 
pointed life, accident and Group field 
assistant in the Atlanta branch office. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT VETERANS 

Eighteen associates in the home office 
and the field of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, complete twenty years of 
service with the company during 1944 
and have been elected members of the 
Veterans Club, according to George A. 
Pillman, club. president. 


Retired Official Dead 





THOMAS F. TEMPLE 


Thomas F. Temple, retired second vice 
president, John Hancock, died recently 
Mr. Temple joined the agency depart- 
ment of the John Hancock in 1896. At 
the end of three years he was made 


home office inspector, in less than a dec- 
ade became supervisor of agencies, in 
1917 was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. He retired in No- 
vember, 1940. 





Commissioners Comment on 


High Court Ruling Effect 


Following are some comments made 
by Insurance Commissioners in connec- 
tion with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that insur- 
ance is commerce and subject to the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Insurance Commissioner Charles R. 
Fischer of Iowa: “I hate to see the New 
Deal getting its fingers in the large re- 
sources earmarked by the companies 
and the states for the insureds. The his- 
tory of regulation of insurance by states 
is not to be scoffed at by the New Deal.” 

Chairman O, P. Lockhart of the Texas 
Board of ‘Insurance Commissioners: 
“Congress can now create Federal agen- 
cies to regulate insurance and _ that 
means the end ofthe right of the states 
to regulate insurance within their own 
borders.” 

Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel of Pennsylvania: “This decision 
may well be feared as the D-Day of 
further invasion and usurpation of the 
rights of the states by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington.” 





Pension Plan Ruling 


Gustave Simons of the law firm 01 
Simons and Greeley, New York, has re- 
ceived from the Treasury Department on 
premium payments in connection wiih a 
retirement plan which reads as follows: 

“Approval of the Salary Stabiliza: 
Unit is not required for the pay! ae 
of insurance premiums on the. lives 0! 
employes in excess of five per cent 0! 
the employe’s annual base salary pa ' by 
the employer pursuant to a bonus plan 
meeting the exemption — of 
Section 165(a) of the Internal Rey ue 


Code where the premium increase in ¢Xx- 
cess of five per cent is due to the ace 
or physical disability of the partici nt, 


provided that not more than $1,000 of 
life insurance protection will be ide 
available for each $10 of retireient 
income,’ 


ROBERT ry ‘FORRESTER DES 

Robert A. Forrester, special agen! for 
the Aetna Life, died recently of a! cv 
attack in Buffalo. He was 55 years old. 
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Life Insurance Costs 
Reflect Mortality Drop 


DEATH RATE TREND DOWNWARD 





Greater Part of Mortality Improvement 
at Younger Ages; Rate 33% 
Under That of 1900 





While the death rate in the United 
Stares increased slightly last year, pri- 
marily due to the war, reports from life 
instrance companies indicate that the 
rate is still below that for any year in 
the country’s history prior to the 30's, 
and approximately 33% under that of 
1900. according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. There has been a similar 
downward trend in the death rate among 
the insured population which has been 
directly reflected in the cost of life in- 
surance to et hati wae the Institute 
points out. It notes, however, that while 
life insurance costs as a whole are de- 
termined by the experience over the 
lifetime of the policyholders, the grater 
part of the mortality improvement has 
heen at the younger ages. 

Improvement at All Ages 

“There has been an improvement in 
the death rate at all ages, but the im- 
provement decreases as the age ad- 
vances,” the Institute said. “Taking the 
general population pre-war figures of 
1940, which are free from the influence 
of abnormal war conditions, the death 
rate per thousand in the group under 
age 15 declined in the forty years from 
20.1 to 4.82, representing a mortality im- 
provement of 76%. The mortality im- 
provement for each succeeding age 
group shows a progressive decline until 
for the age group 45 to 54, for example, 
the improvement is only 31%. After age 
55 the improvement tapers off sharply 
until at the older ages it becomes rela- 
tively unimportant.” 

It is pointed out by the Institute that 
life insurance policyholder dividend and 
premium rate changes, which are closely 
related to current mortality experience, 
have reflected both the general improve- 
ment in mortality and the variations 
between age groups. 

“Prior to 1929, the improvement re- 
sulted in progressive reductions in life 
insurance costs,” the Institute said. 
“Since that time the gains from mor- 
tality improvement have been more than 
offset by the decrease in investment 
earnings of the life insurance compan- 
ies, which are also one of the basic fac- 
tors in determining life insurance costs. 
The life insurance earning rate on in- 
vested policyholder funds has dropped 
one-third. As a result, earnings for the 
business as a whole last year were 
nearly $600,000,000 smaller than they 
would have been had the same rate been 
realized on invested funds as in 1929, 
lhe gain from mortality improvement 
does not even approach this figure. 

“From the policyholders’ standpoint, 
these changes have not affected all poli- 
cies alike. The decline in interest earn- 
ings has been more of a factor in the 
cost changes on endowments and other 
policies carrying larger reserves, while 
the improved mortality has contributed 
more to the cost changes on term in- 
surance and the Ordinary insurance 
policies with smaller reserves. Beyond 
tals, costs have been adjusted progres- 
‘vely to conform to the mortality varia- 
tons between age groups so that the 
‘mount paid for insurance fairly reflects 
‘urrent experience. Policyholders at 
unger ages have benefited more than 

se at older ages. While the over-all 
rend of insurance costs has been up- 

rd in recent years, some policies at 

’ ages have actually shown a de- 

ise in cost in keeping with this ex- 
rience,” 





“=CURITY MUTUAL 43% AHEAD 
he Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
', N. Y., has announced an increase 
24% in paid for business for May 
‘cr the same month of 1943. The gain 
r the first five months of this year 
the corresponding period of last 
year is 43%, 


R. Pirnie Made Chairman 
R. I. War Finance Committee 


Roderick Pirnie, general agent, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Rhode Island, after 
more than two years of voluntary serv- 
ice to the United States Treasury, dur- 
ing which time he served successively 
as War Savings Administrator for 
Rhode Island and executive manager of 
the Rhode Island War Finance Com- 
mittee, has been named state chairman 
for the Rhode Island War Finance 
Committee by Secretary Morgenthau. 
Mr. Pirnie, who has been in the life 
insurance business about twenty-five 
years is a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. The organizations 
Mr. Pirnie has headed have thus far 
accounted for $450,000,000 worth of bond 
sales. In the Fourth War Loan, Rhode 
Island was the first state in the Union 
to pass its quota mark. 


CRAWFORD MUTUAL TRUSTEE 


Frederick C. Crawford, president of 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, has 
been elected a trustee of Mutual Life 
of New York. In 1941 he was awarded 
the Cleveland Medal for Public Service. 
Mr. Crawford is also board chairman of 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and served as president in 1943. 





Commerce Chambers Support 
Congress Insurance Bills 


Nearly all of the chambers of com- 
merce of the Southwest, _along with 
many trade associations, have filed re- 
quests with the Congressmen to take 
favorable action on the Bailey Van 
Nuys bill S. 1362 and the Walters bill 
H. R. 3120, now pending in Congress. 
They were urged to interest themselves 
at once by Manager D. Hodson Lewis 
of the Dallas office of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States who 
telegraphed the larger chambers and 
wrote the smaller ones saying: 

“Yesterday’s new decision nationalizes 
the control of insurance companies and 
is a dangerous pattern. This is a costly 
invasion of state rights and may deprive 
the states of more than 112 million dol- 
lars worth of insurance taxes annually. 
This decision will result in the necessity 
of substantial increases in insurance 
costs which will be passed on to policy- 
holders.” 


LAA KEYSTONE GROUP MEETS 


The Keystone Advertisers, Philadel- 
phia group of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association, last week heard an address 
by W. Charles Hamburger, Beck En- 
graving Co., on “Color in Advertising.” 








LIFE AGENCY 
SUPERVISOR WANTED 


We want a man who has contacts with 
brokers and can write personal life insur- 
ance. Substantial salary guaranteed to- 
gether with bonus. Write and state your 
past experience. Box 1528, e Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane. New York 7 











Anderson Measure Evokes 
Interest of Supervisors 


Chicago, June 14—Copies of the bill 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman Clinton P. Ander- 
son of New Mexico and referred to the 
committee on judiciary have been re- 
ceived at the Commissioner’s convention 
and are attracting some attenion. In 
brief, the bill declares that nothing in 
the Sherman or Clayton Anti-Trust Acts 
shall be 
the right of any state to regulate the 
insurance business with respect to risks, 
rates, premiums, commissions and so on. 

However, the bill would require ex- 
press approval of rates, rating methods, 
commissions, etcetera by state officials 
pursuant to state law in order to pre- 
vent the application of the Sherman and 
Clayton acts to the insurance business. 


deemed to abridge or impair 
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In 1943 the Canada Life assumed new 
life insurance risks on behalf of policy- 
holders, including increases and revivals, 
totalling $79,627,805. 

Business in force at Dec. 31, 1943, 
included $852,603,814 life insurance; 
retirement income bonds with maturity 
benefits of $75,774,294 and other types 
of annuities, with a total reserve value of 
$33,354,830. 

Policyholders have entrusted to the 
Canada Life the safeguarding and ad- 
ministering of more than 360,000 con- 
tracts. Figuring four to a family, over a 
million people are therefore vitally 
| concerned in the management and sta- 
bility of this Company. 

In 1943 the Canada Life averaged:— 
| $80,000 per working day in war 

bond investments... 
$70,000 per working day in pay- 
ments to policyholders, 
annuitants and benefic- 
iaries... 
Totalling 
$150,000 per working day towards 
war financing and main- 
tenance of public morale. 


Since 1847, the Canada Life has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries, or has 
accumulated for them more than $830 
millions—over $80 millions more than 
premiums received. 








THE CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 


More than Fifty Yeane Sernutee te United States Polieylolders 
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Gasce Facts of Stroug Position 
From 97 te CANADA LIFE ANNUAL REPORT 












































Our assets in the United States 
now total $73,594,954; liabilities 
$70,775,463. 


These assets, substantially greater than 
required to cover liabilities to United 
States policyholders are invested in gilt- 
edged securities, payable in United 
States currency, which will rank high in 
any comparison. They are held on 
deposit with trustees in the United States 
under the control of insurance depart- 
ments of the various States where we do 
business and may not be withdrawn with- 
out permission of such departments, 

No fluctuation of foreign exchange can 
affect contracts issued by the Canada 
Life in the United States, since they are 
payable in United States currency and 
backed by assets payable in United 
States currency. 

The gross rate of interest earned by 
the Company in 1943 was 4.46 per cent., 
while the net rate was 4.02 per cent. 


Diversification of Investments and 
Cash Held in the United States 
as at Dec. 31, 1943. 


22.7% in Cash and Government Bonds 
3.5% in Municipal Bonds 
46.9% in Public Utility Bonds 
4% in Railroad Bonds 
6.2% in Other Corporation Bonds 
10.4% in Preferred Stocks 
5.4% in Mortgages and Sale Agreements 
4.5% in Policy Loans 
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HOBBS 
WAR 


POINTS TO EFFECT OF 
CONDITIONS ON COM- 
PENSATION RATES 

The portion of the report of C. W. 
Hobbs, commissioners’ representative on 
National 
pensation Insurance, which described the 


1 


the staff of Council on Com- 
effect of war conditions on compensation 
rates and rate-making operations is of 
particular interest, As submitted to the 
annual meeting in Chicago this week, of 
the National of Insurance 
Commissioners, the Hobbs report reflects 


Association 


among other things, changes necessitated 


by new problems connected with the 
war. He notes that some manual 
changes, for example, were necessary to 


meet rating situations in new industries 
such as synthetic rubber production and 
metallic magnesium manufacturing, How- 
ever, have not been so 
many as might have been expected. 
Major element making for change in 
the past year, says Mr. Hobbs, has been 


these changes 


the wage-scale conditions. He paints this 
realistic War industries have 
been working under high pressure, pro- 
double-time 


picture: 


ducing much overtime and 


wage payments, and there is evident a 
onstant pressure in many important in- 
toward wage-scale increases, 
which have already material- 


follow. 


dustries 
some of 
red with 


From these conditions have flowed phe- 


prospect of more to 
nomenally low loss ratios, with a conse- 


quent reduction of rates in almost all 
jurisdictions. 

Mr. Hobbs then notes that reactions of 
officials to this “extraordi- 


have not been entirely 


supervisory 
nary condition” 
uniform. From a number of states has 
come a demand for modification of pay- 
roll audit rules, reason being to lighten 
the very heavy premium charges result- 
ing from overtime and double-time pay- 
ments. In his opinion, that argument 
had a certain amount of logic behind it, 
and he savs: “The result of charging 
premium on these extra wages was un- 
doubtedly to give the insurance carriers 
a very considerable profit, compensation 
benefits not increasing in anywhere near 
the degree of the increases in payrolls. 
\ program was therefore submitted, and 
fairly generally accepted, for an elimina- 
tion of overtime and double-time wages 
payroll audit.” 

Immediate effect of elimination 
was to give present relief to risks where 
overtime and double-time payments were 
of substantial size. The after-effect, in 
Mr. Hobbs’ opinion, will be somewhat 
higher loss ratios and experience credits 


om the 


this 


somewhat lower than would have been 
the case had the change not been made. 

As to rating methods generally in the 
past year, the Hobbs report points to 
a certain uneasiness, in some quarters, 
that rate levels were not decreasing fast 
enough. In other quarters, there has 
been an apprehension lest the rapid re- 
duction in rates would not hereafter, 
when conditions change, be succeeded by 
an equally rapid increase. It is noted 
that some compensation insurance men 
favor a shorter experience period, sup- 
plemented by a trend factor and a wage 
factor or other device for adjusting rates 
more nearly to current conditions. 
Others advocate a ceiling on payrolls, 
and a longer rate-level period, making 
for a long-time adjustment of rates and 
more stable rate levels. 

Mr. Hobbs did not involve himself in 
a discussion of the merits of either at- 
titude other than to say that “it is suf- 
ficiently obvious that the two points of 
view are not consistent; that they point 
in diametrically opposite directions.” 

Later he touched on another important 
compensation problem of the past year— 
that ot verifying the expense ioading by 
a method of expense accounting, and 
also of verifying the expense by size of 
risk, and concluded this portion of his 
report by saying that all these matters 
are under consideration by a special sub- 
committee of the NAIC committee on 
workmen’s compensation, 

Now convalescing from a major opera- 
tion, Mr. Hobbs’ main report on the 
National Council and his long memo- 
randum on compensation expense load- 
ing, submitted direct to NAIC president, 
C. F. J. Harrington, were undoubtedly 
prepared under difficulties. It is there- 
fore in order to extend a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hobbs for his devotion to duty 
even while sick, and for the clarity of 
his views on the present workmen’s com- 
pensation situation. 





James W. Hubbell, secretary-treasurer 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, has been 
elected a vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of Des Moines. He has been 
a director and a member of the loan 
committee of the bank, 

* ok * 

Lieut. Com. Wm. H. Siegmund, USNR, 
general agent, Connecticut Mutual, Los 
Angeles, who has been at home for sev- 
eral weeks awaiting new assignment to 
duty, now is stationed at the Naval Base 
in San Diego, Cal., on staff duty. Previ- 
ous to being ordered to his present sta- 
tion he was notified by the home office 
of the company that his agency had its 
fifteenth consecutive plus month. 








MAYNARD GARRISON 


Maynard Garrison, California Insur- 
ance Commissioner, has been named 
honorary chairman of the Southern 
California General Insurance War Bond 
Committee for the Fifth War Loan. 

* £ 

George A. Goodridge, chairman of the 
Board of Field Underwriters of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City, is the proud grandfather. of David 
Newell Goodridge, born on June 8 at 
the Orange (N. J.) Memorial Hospital. 
Mr. Goodridge is with the State Mutual 
Life with offices at 225 Broadway, New 
York. 

* * Ox 

C. H. Mann of Young-Mann Insurance 
Co., Jacksonville; James L. Mixon, presi- 
dent of Greater Miami Insurance Board; 
and E. L. Phillips, treasurer of the Gulf 
Life, Jacksonville, were among the direc- 
tors named by Associated Industries of 
Florida at its annual meeting June 2, in 
Jacksonville. 


ok * * 


Edwin Manning has been appointed 
general agent for the Central Life of 
Des Moines at Appleton, Wis. 

* * * 

Kenneth L. Bragdon, Northwestern 
Mutual Life is the new president of the 
Waterloo, Ia. Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

‘ x ok O* 

Oscar E. Hanson, superintendent for 
Prudential, has been elected president of 
the Davenport, Ia. Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

x x 

Marjorie Elizabeth Eager, daughter of 
Edwin N. Eager, associate editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter, and Mrs. Eager, 
was graduated from Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, N. H., June 12. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eager attended the graduation 
exercises, 

x * x 

Wendell D. Hill, comptroller, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, Chattanooga, was 
recently elected Exalted Ruler of the 
B. P, O. E. in his home city. Mr. Hill 
has been connected with the Provident 
home office since 1925. : 

x * * 

Chester O. Fischer, vice president 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, now serv- 
ing his second term as a director of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 


national organization through recent 
appointment by President Eric Johnston. 
i ae 


James H. Eteson, auditor State Mutual 
Life, Worcester, was recently elected 
president of the Worcester Rotary Club. 





BERKELEY COX 


Berkeley Cox, associate counsel, Aetna 
Life, has resigned as chairman of the 
Hartford Housing Authority because of 
the pressure of his duties with the 
Aetna Life, Mayor Mortensen an- 
nounced. Mr. Cox, in a letter to the 
mayor, said that he will continue to hold 
his post until a successor is appointed. 
Mr. Cox was appointed four years ago 
by former Mayor Thomas J. Spellacy. 
His term expires May 31, 1948. 

x *k * 


Col. Franklin T. Hallam, formerly 
associate medical director of the State 
Life of Indianapolis, has received the 
legion of merit award for “exception 
ally meritorious conduct in the per- 
formance of outstanding services as 
surgeon of a corps” in the South Pa- 
cific from February, 1943, to March, 
1944, according to word received by 
his wife, living in Indianapolis. The 
citation, awarded May 25, by his com- 
manding general, Lieut. Gen. Millard F. 
Harmon, pointed out that Col. Hallam 
“contributed much to substantially de- 
crease the malaria rate” on Guadal- 
canal and was responsible in consider- 
able measure for the organization and 
coordination of joint army and _ navy 
medical services. 

a sec, Se 


George Morrison, W. R. Letcher 
agency Pacific Mutual, Tampa, was re- 
cently elected president of the Rotary 
Club of St. Petersburg, his home com- 
munity. 

~ + > 

Dan W. Flickinger, general agent 1 
Indianapolis for the John Hancock, has 
received word of the marriage in North 
Africa, of his son, Lt. Dan E. F'lick- 
inger, to First Lieutenant Marianne E. 
Cabell, WAC, of Port Washington, 
N. Y. The marriage occurred May 20. 
Both officers are with the Signal Corps. 
Lieut. Cabell is the first WAC officer 
to be married in the Mediterrancan 
theater of operations. She is a «rad: 
uate of Adelphi College, Garden (ity, 
N. Y., a member of Kappa Kappa amm- 
ma. Lieut. Flickinger is a gradua‘e 0! 
Harvard University and a memb<r 0! 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. 

* * * 

Alvin T. Haley, CLU, general «2m! 
Massachusetts Mutual, Greensbor:. has 
been elected vice president © 
Greensboro Tuberculosis Associati 

x ok 

James W. Ryan, assistant district man 
ager, John Hancock, Palisades, -*. 
has been elected president of the 
berg-North Bergen Kiwanis Club. 
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Dean of Title Insurance Men Still 
Active at Age 89 With Law- 
yers Title Co. 


| was interested in the recent tribute 
paid by New York Herald-Tribune to 
Thomas R. Phillips, dean of title in- 
surance men in metropolitan New York. 
He has seen nearly fifty-seven years 
of service in this field, all of this time 
with the Lawyers Title Corp., 
is assistant secretary, or 
its predecessor companies, Further- 
more, Mr. Phillips is still actively on 
the job at age 89, which milestone he 
celebrated on June 1. In speaking 
proudly of his long service to his com- 
pany, he expressed sympathy for the 
plight of workers who, due to office 
rules, face compulsory retirement at 65. 

Talking about the early days of title 
insurance Mr. Phillips said that first 
president of the old Lawyers Title in 
1887, was Edwin W. Coggeshall and 
that assistant general manager was 
Samuel Green, formerly a real estate 
lawyer with the Mutual Life of New 
York, 

Title searches in the early days, he 
recalled, were tedious and complicated. 
It was the practice of an examining 
attorney to obtain seven distinct 
searches, each requiring him to place 
a separate order with the proper 
authority. These searches were the 
Register’s, the County Clerk’s, Circuit 
Court, District Court, Loan Commis- 
sioner’s, Controller’s and tax searches. 
Generally they required from two to 
three months for completion. Extra 
expedition fees were common. 

“Later, with the development of the 
company’s plant, all seven searches 
were consolidated and issued as one 
title search, known as the ‘diagram,’ 
‘omnibus,’ or ‘perfected’ search. This 
saved much time and expense for the 
legal profession and the public. The 
seven separate forms are maintained, 
however, for the benefit of clients who 
Wish information covered by one or 
more of these individual searches,” says 
the Herald-Tribune. 


es 
A Few Highspots of J. S. Kemper’s 
Annual Report 

viong the interesting items which 
nt J. S. Kemper of the Lumber- 
iroup mentioned in his recent an- 
port to policyholders—a_ preten- 
venty page booklet—is the fact 
new department of public rela- 
‘as been established at the home 
Chicago under the supervision 
ard J. Dunn, formerly head of 
mens’ legal department at Bos- 
aid Mr. Kemper: “This depart- 
w embraces, in addition to pub- 
‘tions, the activities heretofore 
ed by the Advertising Depart- 

iid the ‘Not Over 50’ Club.” 
king of the general results for 
‘t, Mr, Kemper noted that “un- 
‘ing results were good, although 
rable trends developed during the 
“! part of the year.” As to highway 
‘cents, it is apparent to him that any 


spent 
of which he 





























relaxation of driving restrictions is fol- 


lowed immediately by an increase in 
number and seriousness of accidents. By 
way of example, he said: “In less than 
a week after the ‘no-pleasure driving’ 
ban was lifted on the Atlantic seaboard, 
Lumbermens had a sharp increase in ac- 
cidents which has continued unabated up 
to this time.~ 

The report also indicated extension of 
Kemper Group service into new fields, 
and as examples: “New intermediate ac- 
cident department, extending to the gen- 
eral public personal accident insurance 
facilities heretofore confined largely to 
business men, as well as the new Group 
health and accident and hospitalization 
division ” Mr. Kemper added that 
“we are looking forward to the post-war 
era with new plans for development ey 
and that particularly, we have in mind 
extension of our coverages in the avia- 
tion field.” 


* x * 
James O. Nichols to Cairo for AFIA 
James O. Nichols, one of: the oldest 


and ablest of managers of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, who re- 
turned late last year on the S.S. Grips- 
holm from Shanghai where he had been 
interned by the Japanese, recently sailed 
for Egypt. His latest assignment is 
to manage the AFIA branch in Cairo, 
and it comes to him after a six months’ 
rest in this country which has enabled 
Mr. Nichols to get himself in fine shape 
physically. He was forty pounds under- 
weight when he arrived here from Shan- 
ghai, and had a fascinating but distress- 
ing story to tell about experiences in 
the Orient following outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Nichols has been with the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association for 
more than twenty years, most of the 
time being spent in the Orient. For 
fifteen years he was manager for East- 
ern India at Calcutta and for five years 
manager for China at Shanghai. 

x * x 


Herald Tribune’s New Insurance 
Reporter 


H. Eugene Dickhuth, who has been in 
the financial news department of New 
York Herald-Tribune for nearly two 
years, is successor to Carl V. Cefola in 
covering insurance news for that paper. 
However, he will not give his time ex- 
clusively to insurance. Mr. Cefola re- 
signed from the Herald-Tribune to join 
the Mutual Life of New York in a public 
relations post on June 6, after making 
a lot of friends among insurance peoole 
around metropolitan New York for his 
intelligent handling of their news. 

Mr. Dickhuth is new to insurance but 
has a broad background of practical ex- 
perience in banking. Prior+to joining 
the Hera'd-Tribune staff in January, 
1943, he was connected with the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syudicate, handling 
feature assignments in the financial and 
banking fields. 

I met Mr. Dickhuth at the press 
luncheon Monday given by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives to 
introduce Hardy Burt, thejr new pub- 
licity director, to the insurance news- 


paper men of New York. Mr. Dickhuth 
told me then that before entering news- 
paper work he was in international bank- 
ing in New York, London and Amster- 
dam, Holland. He has already written 
several signed insurance articles, one of 
them several weeks ago on London 
Lloyd’s, and the one last Sunday on the 
far-reaching effects of the _ Supreme 
Court “insurance is commerce” decision 
attracting the most attention. 
a 


Dorsett Entertains Gov. Broughton 


Gov. J. Melville Broughton of North 
Carolina, is an old-time friend of J. 
Dewey Dorsett, general manager, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
who is also a North Carolinian, and last 
Saturday Mr. Dorsett entertained the 
Governor at luncheon at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. A party of about 
eighteen, including insurance men of 
North Carolinian birth, attended and in- 
formally discussed “off the record” a lot 
of subjects including, no doubt, the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision. Gov. Brough- 
ton was in New York for a radio dis- 
cussion over the Columbia network 
Saturday evening with Gov. John W. 
Bricker of Ohio, on the forthcoming 
Presidential election. 

* * x 


Thomas J. V. Cullen Boomed for 
State Democratic Chairman to 
Succeed James A. Farley 


Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor of The 
Snectator, is again being boomed as 
Democratic State Committee Chairman 
in New York. With the resignation last 
week, of James A. Farley from this post 
after fourteen years, John J. O’Connell, 
Jr., Albany chairman who reportedly 
wields considerable influence in the 
party, is bringing Mr. Cullen’s name to 
the fore. At present he is chairman of 
the Orange County Democratic commit- 


tee. 
a 


Helicopters 

Is everybody going to have a helicop- 
ter after the war, and will the sky be 
darkened by these flying machines ? 

The answer is No, and Colonel H. F. 
Gregory, who flew one on the longest 
non-stop flight ever attempted in a 
helicopter—from Washington, D. C., to 
Patterson Field, near Dayton, a distance 
of 387 miles, tells why in the May 27 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Here are just a few of his reasons as 
narrated by him in SEP: 

A general purpose helicopter will burn 
twice as much gasoline, mile for mile, 
as the automobile. 

Nominal price tag on the helicopter 
will be $5,000, at least for some time. 

The helicopter, because of its whirl- 
ing rotors, creates a powerful down- 
draft of air which makes it impractical 
to fly from a garage area in back of a 
dwelling. It would create a powerful 
downdraft of air which would cause a 
small hurricane on the street or rooftop 
when it landed and would blow all the 
neighbor’s clothes off the line in the 
takeoff as well as scattering other ob- 
jects in all directions. 

Furthermore, it is so exceedingly dif- 
ficult to fly helicopters that one has to 
have a lot of experience before attempt- 
ing to do so. 

* & * 


R. J. Newhouse on New Bendix 
Helicopter Directorate 


Speaking of helicopters, did you notice 
that Vincent Bendix, founder and former 
president of Bendix Aviation Corp., has 
announced formation of Bendix Helicop- 
ter, Inc., which has plans under way to 
make three models of a new type of 
helicopter. Interestingly, on the direc- 
torate of the new company is the name 
of Robert J. Newhouse, partner in New- 
house & Sayre, Inc., insurance under- 
writers at 116 John St., New York. 

+ ¢*.* 


Coast Guard Sends Out Story 
Featuring Former Home Man 


United States Coast Guard public re- 
lations picked out William B. Creet, 
seaman, first class, attached to Coast 





Guard-manned LST, as subject for an 
adventure story which went to all news- 


papers recently. Creet in civilian life 
was with Home Insurance Co. 
Since joining the service in June, 


1942, Creet has been attached to floating 
units. His first assignment was to a 
patrol boat operating out of Charleston, 


S. C. Next assignment was with the 
Coast Guard’s 64-foot anti-submarine 
fleet in Florida. 


Creet spent three months in a capiain 


of the port unit in a central Pacific 
port and then it was “back to sea” 
aboard this LST, veteran of invasions 
at Tarawa and Kiska and many thou- 
sands of miles of travel in hostile 
Pacific waters. 


In his opinion, however, his most ex- 
citing experience was his part in rescue 
of some Navy flyers after they had 
cracked up in a swamp. At the time he 
was stationed in Florida. 

re o4 
Curtis Gets National Security Award 

The Curtis Publishing Co. is the first 
publishing company to receive the Na- 
tional Security Award, the civilian in- 
dustrial award corresponding to the 
Army and Navy E. The award was 
made to F. C. Stiefel, manager of the 
building division of the company, in 
recognition of the maintenance of a 
superior standard of protection and 
security against fire, sabotage, air at- 
tack and avoidable accidents. 

* * * 


Who Knows Whereabouts of Douglas 
R. Satterlee or Members of 
His Family? 

R. B. Hamilton, 
American Surety, 
of the company in connection with its 
Jubilee milestone 
served this year, and A. B. Kossow of 
American Surety’s Brooklyn office 


vice president of 


is compiling a history 
Diamond being ob- 


1S as- 


sisting him in preparation of the ma- 
terial. Bond No. 1 was issued by Amer- 
ican Surety on April 14, 1884, the first 


business day, covering Douglas R. Sat- 
terlee as cashier of the Nineteenth Ward 
sank, 953 Third Avenue, New York City 
Unfortunately Mr. Satterlee’s file was 
destroyed many years ago, and Mr. 
Hamilton is now trying to locate mem- 
bers of Satterlee’s family who might as- 
sist in writing his biograp hy for the 
history being compiled. 

In the hope that some of our readers 
or their friends might have information 
regarding Mr. Satterlee, the following 
available information is here reproduced 
about him as a memory refresher, Says 
Mr. Hamilton: , 

“Our search so far reveals that Doug- 
las R. Satterlee married Elizabeth 
Knowlton; that he had a son, Theodore 
K. Satterlee, who died in Brooklyn on 
January 20, 1882. In 1884 Mr. Satterlee 
resided in Tarrytown, N. Y., and was 
cashier of the Nineteenth Ward Bank, 
953 Third Avenue, New York City, which 
was organized that year. Later he was 
engaged in the insurance business, being 
attorney and manager for a fire insur- 
ance company, known as “Lloyds of New 
York City”. This company retired from 
business in 1886. 

“In 1887-8 Mr. Satterlee resided at 168 
Washington Park, Brooklyn. In 1896-7 
he resided at the Hotel Beresford, in 
1897-8 at 142 West 80th Street, in 1903-4 
at 63 West 96th Street, all in New York 


City. This is the last record we can 
find of Mr. Satterlee.” 
* * * 
Insure Canadian Jockeys 
For the first time in the history of 


the Incorporate 1 Racing Association of 


Canada, the association is providing ac- 
cident insurance for all jockeys who ride 
on tracks under the aegis of the associa- 
tion. These tracks are located in Ontario. 
The approximate annual cost is $6,500 
and covers both jockeys and exercise 
boys. The benefits covering jockeys are 
loss of life, $2,500; loss of sight of both 
eyes or both hands or both legs, $2,500; 
similar benefits for loss of a hand and 
foot and sight of one eye; loss of hand 
or foot to $1,250; loss of one eye, $825. 
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A midwest fire insurance company needs a man 





National Board Names 
New Committee Heads 


THOMAS MAKES ANNOUNCEMENT 





Cruttenden, Phillips, Kremer, Cooney 
Now Committee Chairmen; Complete 
Committee Personnel Appointed 





Four of the standing committees of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
will have new chairmen during the com- 
ing year, it is announced by John M. 





WALTER B. CRUTTENDEN 


Thomas, president of the board, and 
president of the National Union Fire, in 
releasing the personnel of the commit- 
tees for 1944, 

W. B. Cruttenden, 
field Fire & Marine, is the new chair- 
man of the conference committee with 
other insurance companies. 

\. R. Phillips, president, Great Amer- 


president, Spring- 





Blank & Stoller 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS 
ican, becomes chairman of the commit- 
tee on incendiarism and arson. 

c &. Kremer, president, Hartford 
Fire, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on laws. 

John R. Cooney, president, Firemen’s 
Insurance Company, Newark, New Jer- 





JOHN R. COONEY 


sey, will be chairman of the committee 
on membership. 

The executive committee will elect its 
chairman on June 22. 

Following is a complete list of stand- 


ing committees and their personnel: 
Actuarial Bureau: Chairman, H. C. Conick; 


James Wyper, George P. Williams, W. M. 
Frink, R. L, Tanner, Ronald R. Martin, Ivan 
Escott, Herman Ambos, 
R. P. Barbour, Bradford Smith, Jr., H. R. 
Tomlinson, W. J. Reynolds, W. A. Seaver, 


Oswald Tregaskis, E. D. 


William F. Dooley, 





CHARLES S. KREMER 


Henry P. Whitman, George W. Swallow, J. H. 
McCormick 


Committee on Adjustments: Chairman, Harry 
. A, Clark, J, C. Harding, Vernon 
Hall, F. S. Lindsay, George D. Vail, Thomas 
F. Buchanan, John G, Loose, Malcolm G. 
Wight, Perrin C. Cothran, M. H. Grannatt, 
Patton, C. L. Miller, 
J. K. Hooker, H. W. Miller, F. E. Potter, G. L. 
Scott, C. A. Dosdall, I, Lloyd Greene, H. Clyde 
Edmundson, Robert D. Safford, Clarence Wel- 
ter, E. W. Elwell, F. Elmer Sammons. 
Conference Committee with Other Insurance 
Companies: Chairman, W, B. Cruttenden; F. W. 
Koeckert, O. E. Lane, W. Ross McCain, W. H. 
Koop, Laurence E, Falls, Esmond Ewing. 
Committee on Construction of Buildings: 
Chairman, Ludwig C, Lewis; S. M. Buck, Wal- 
ter Meiss, W. Perdue Johnson, R. T. Sweeney, 
R. H. Griffith, John A. Forrestel, John F. 


Gilliams, 


F. Ogden; H 


(Continued on Page 31) 


to take charge of their 1.B.M. Department 
They would like a man who has had fire i<yp. 
ance experience. 
advancement. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVE! - 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4 
Har. 9040 


iSup. 


Good starting salary and 





Lawrence J, Tillman, E. L. Mulve- 
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FIRE MARINE - 





Iwo New Cngland Compantes 


The Mayflower was chosen as the 
symbol of these two companies as 


typical of their characteristics: 


Old New England— Sound, 
Safe and Fair-dealing 


INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1873 


OLD CCLONY INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1906 
AUTOMOBILE +» AVIATION 


87 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 














Legalizes Property 
Floater in New York 


DINEEN LETS DOWN THE BArs 





Superintendent Amends Former Van 
Schaick Ruling to Permit All-Risk 
Coverage, Effective July 1 





Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York has issued a ruling 
to permit inland marine companies to 
write the personal property floater in 
New York State on and after July 1, 
This ruling, issued under date of June 
8 amends the ruling of June 20, 1933. 
made by George S. Van Schaick, then 
Superintendent of Insurance, with re- 
spect to marine and _ transportation 
powers. 

This action is viewed as of great im- 
portance in New York State which has 
been one of the few remaining states in 
which the personal property floater had 
not been legalized. Under the new rul- 
ing, policyholders in New York State 
will be able to procure all-risk cover- 
age in one policy after July 1 and it is 
believed that this coverage will be wel- 
comed by many citizens of the state. 

Superintendent Dineen’s ruling says 
that “in view of the present interest in 
certain aspects of the definition of 
marine insurance the Superintendent 
felt it advisable to review the situation 
as to those aspects at this time.” 


First Section of Ruling 

The ruling is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first section of which makes 
the following amendments to the former 
ruling: 

“E, Personal Property Floater Risks. 

“1, Covering individuals—(a) Tourists 
and/or personal effects floater policies 
(eliminate ‘which policies shall exclude 
hazards while in a permanent residence 
of the assured’), 

Covering individuals and/or gen- 
erally—(s) Furriers and/or fur storer's 
customer’s policies (eliminate ‘but onl) 
while in the custody of the furrier 
and/or fur storer’). ; 

“(t) Silverware floaters—(eliminate 
‘excluding the permanent residence 0! 
the assured’).” 

Section two eliminates parag sraph b 
of the former ruling in its entirely. 
Paragraph G reads: “Any policy sub- 
stantially the equivalent of ‘the per 
sonal property floater,’ sometimes tt 
ferred to as ‘the household: r’s coMll- 
prehensive.’ ” 


Hill Reelected by SEUA; 
Whitner, Wheeler Continued 


Ashby E. Hill, vice president of the 
companies of the Home of New York 
Fleet, was reelected president of th 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
at its sixty-third annual meetii¢ at 





Springs, Va., June 12-14. Caspar 5. Whit: 
ner, associate manager, Southern De- 
partment of the Hartford Fire was ™ 
elected vice president, and, Lloyd ! 
Wheeler was continued as marager-se 


retary. 
Attorney Dan 
represents the SEUA in the 


MacDougaid, wh 


litigation 


brought against it by the Federal : 
partment of Justice, made a ogee? 
to the membership regarding the bee 

Court 4 


verse decision of the Suprem: “Ts 
the United States last week. \Ir. Hills 
presidential address is reviewe! on Pat 
twenty-eight of this issue. 





othe 
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Dailies View Supreme Court Insurance Decision 





litorial comment in leading daily 
spapers and business papers on the 
sion handed down last week by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
case of the Government against the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 

», in which the Court held that insur- 

ance ig interstate commerce and subject 

1e provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, brought forth expressions of 
wonder over at least two paradoxical as- 
pecis of the situation : 

‘The so-called majority opinion of the 
Court was in fact a minority opinion, 
representing only four of the nine mem- 
bers of the Court, and the decision 
marked the first time in history that the 
Court overruled previous decisions by 
the Court on a constitutional question 
with less than a majority of the Court 
conc urring, ' 

the conflict between state laws, which 
for seventy-five years have been held 
to govern insurance, which provide tor 
rate regulation and Federal law which 
calls for unbridled rate regulation leaves 
insurance in that “legal vacuum” ot 
which The Eastern Underwriter spoke 
editorially last week. Most of the eai- 
tors and columnists see Congressional 
action as the only way out of the 
dilemma. 

See Confusion and Disturbance 

The words confusion, disturbance, 
chaos and the like are used frequently 
in connection with the situation. None 
of the editorials reaching this paper 
charged that there was a public demand 
for an upturn in fire insurance; some 
see in it a move toward Federal control 
of insurance, and several of them are 
concerned with its possible effect on 
other lines, notably life insurance. 

It was obvious that the insurance 
press which has been following this liti- 
gation since its inception showed deep 
concern over the present state of affairs, 
but the reaction of the daily press 
shows the importance which attaches to 
the decision and its far-reaching effect 
on all business and on the public. 

Charles Warren Article 

A scholarly article on the import of 
the precedent-upsetting decision written 
by Charles Warren, author of “A His- 
tory of the Supreme Court,” was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of June 8. 
It should be noted, he says, that the 
decision on a constitutional question of 
vast importance was rendered by a 
minority of the full court, reversing a 
Wise practice established by Chief Jus- 
tie John Marshall 110 years ago, 
whereby the Court then voluntarily as- 

ed that it would not decide any case 

; SE : 
ving a. constitutional question un- 
ess a majority of the whole Court 

uid concur. 
nis practice was followed through a 
‘uuber of cases under Chief Justice 
\ hall and was continued under Chief 
tice Taney. “This practice,” Mr. 
“was undoubtedly founded 
the sound principle that when the 
titution of the United States was 
ved, a decision by a majority of the 
ourt would carry more weight and 
ece've more public confidence than a 
on by a majority of a quorum of 
es present... . 
Fail To Follow Marshall 


is unfortunate that, in the present 

rance case, the four justices giving 
pinion did not see fit to follow 

i of Marshall’s Court and of 
Court and to wait before ren- 

an opinion until a majority of 


ie whole present Court should concur 


bs grave constitutional question in- 
9 

a. 

's refusal to follow precedent does 
©! seem to be an isolated instance in 








the present Court, Mr. Warren said, but 
another point should be carefully con- 
sidered. If, he says, the four- three opin- 
ion delivered by Justice Black is to be 
tonsidered as overruling Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, as Chief Justice Stone in his dis- 
senting opinion views the present deci- 
sion so to overrule, then it should be 
noted that “in the whole history of the 
Courf, this is the first decision overrul- 
ing any previous decision by justices 
numbering less than a majority of the 
whole Court. . In other words, while 
in less important cases there have been 
occasional decisions made by a minority 
of the Court, no decision has ever been 
made by less than a majority of the full 
court in a case involving the overruling 
of a previous decision.” 


N. Y. Times Editorial 


Editorially, the Times in its issue of 
June 8, said that the effect of the pres- 
ent decision is that many companies will 
find themselves—unless Congress inter- 
venes with a special exemption—com- 
pelled by state law to do what they are 
forbidden to do under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law—they cannot have rate 
regulation and unrestricted competition 
at the same time. 

Wholly apart from the merits of the 
present decision, the Times editorial 
said, its practical effect is the same as if 
Congress had just passed a sweeping 
new piece of legislation. “Once more,” 
it says, “the Supreme Court has acted, 
in effect like a third legislative house.” 
The editorial calls attention to the gen- 
eral warning that Justice Frankfurter, 
one of the present dissenters, uttered in 
another dissent last February, that the 
tendency to disregard precedents is so 
strong in the Court of late as to shake 


confidence in the consistency of deci- 
sions and leave the courts below on an 
uncharted sea of doubt and difficulty, 
without any confidence that what was 
said yesterday will hold good tomorrow. 

The Times also published columns 
about the insurance case by Arthur 
Krock and Lewis Wood. Mr. Krock said 
the opposing opinions reveal on careful 
inspection “differences in thinking be- 
tween idealistic and practical reformers, 
between judges who say that justice 
must be done at once though the 
heavens fall and judges who hold that 
justice, having waited seventy-five 
years, can wait until steps can be taken 
to shore up the heavens.” 


Books Could Be Written 


Mr. Wood, in the Times of June 11, 
told the history of Paul v. Virginia and 
the latest insurance case, saying that 
books could be written about various as- 
nects of the striking case and questions 
left in its wake. “Perhaps the most in- 
triguing of all these questions,” he said, 
“is whether life as well as fire insurance 
is included under the Black ruling. But 
informally, Department of Justice offi- 
cers seem to lack no doubt that all 
forms of insurance are covered. 

“Vague about their future programs, 
the Department’s chiefs are centering 
now on the present case but when one 
considers New Deal ambitions, there is 
small reason to doubt that success in 
this instance will be a prelude to other 
prosecutions. Moreover, the Depart- 
ment will almost certainly try to ascer- 
tain if practices banned by the anti- 
trust laws exist also among the life in- 
surance companies, and if this is true, 
bring them, too into court.” 


3ehind the Black decision, according 


Biddle Denies Justice Department 
Seeks to Break Down State Control 


In a statement issued after the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had 
fianded down its 5—4 opinion last week 
holding that insurance is commerce and 
is subject to the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, Attorney General Biddle 
denied that the Department of Justice 
seeks to break down state regulation of 
insurance. His statement follows: 

“Since the decision of the Supreme 
Court on Monday some fears have been 
expressed that the decision will have the 
effect of invalidating state regulatory 
statutes. Similar fears were expressed 
at the argument of the case, but the 
majority opinion expressed the belief 
that these fears are exaggerated. 

“The Department of Justice has no 
desire or purpose to break down state 
regulation. Its chief purpose has been to 
proceed against practices in interstate 
commerce which are clearly monopolis- 
tic or in restraint of such commerce. 

Sees No Conflict 

“There need be no conflict between 
state regulation and the Federal pro- 
hibition against such monopolistic prac- 
tices. As the Supreme Court said: ‘Few 
states go so far as to permit private 
insurance companies, without state su- 
pervision, to agree upon and fix uniform 
insurance rates. Cf. Parker v. Brown, 
317 United States 341, 350, 352. No states 
authorize combinations of insurance 
companies to coerce, intimidate, and 
boycott competitors and consumers in 
the manner here alleged, and it cannot 
be that any companies have acquired 
vested right to engage in such destruc- 
tive business practices. 

“Indeed the practices which are con- 
demned by the Sherman ‘Act have been 


Francis 








imposed on the states by interstate pri- 
vate combinations. 

“Some insurance groups have as- 
sumed, because of former decisions of 
the Supreme Court that they were free 
to enter into combinations in restraint 
of trade, or agreements tending to 
monopolize the insurance business, even 
though their activities were carried on 
in interstate commerce, or substantially 
affected such commerce. But as the Su- 
preme Court pointed out, the present 
case was the first in which the Court 
had been called upon to deal with the 
application of the Federal anti-trust laws 
to the insurance business. 

Calls Decision Clarifying 

“Tt should be emphasized that the Su- 
preme Court has never in its history 
said that the prohibitions of the Sher- 
man Act do not apply to the insurance 
business. Earlier decisions of the Su- 
preme Court relating to insurance in- 
volved state regulatory laws. The de- 
cision Mondav, involving a question 
never before decided, brought a needed 
clarification as to the application of the 
Sherman Act to this great and impor- 
tant business. 

“Surely this most important business 
can be conducted in accordance with 
effective state regulatory laws without 
resort to private monopolistic and coer- 
cive practices which violate the Federal 
anti-trust laws. The insurance companies 
now have the opportunity to change 
those rate-fixing and other practices 
which, under this decision, mav be in 
conflict with the Sherman Act. The De- 
partment of Justice realizes that the in- 
surance companies will need to adjust 
their practices so as to accommodate 
themselves to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision and will be guided bv this con- 
sideration.” 








to this writer, some of the insurance 
companies see and fear a_ possible 
scheme to nationalize the insurance bus- 
iness. 

Hartford Courant Position 


The Hartford Courant in a strong 
editorial published the day after the 
decision was handed down said: 

“The New Dealers, once bitter com- 
plainants against five- to-four decisions, 
have won a victory through a majority 
vote that actually is only a minority of 
the Court. The insurance companies and 
the thirty-three states that joined in 
support of the former decision, will, of 
course, accept with all the cheerfulness 
they can command this mandate of the 
Court, and look for relief in the bill 
pending before Congress providing for 
the exemption of insurance from the 
all-inclusive provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. This editorial quotes 
that portion of Justice Stone’s opinion 
about the reversal which promises so 
little of advantage and so much of 
harm, and concludes: 

“With this prospect facing a business 
of such great importance and so widely 
engaged in throughout the nation, it 
would seem that. immediate Congres- 
sional action is imperative.” 

In its issue of June 9, the Courant 
published an analysis of the decision by 
Harold C. Bailey, who said in part: 

Harold C. Bailey Article 

“The fire insurance business now 
seems exposed to two diametrically op- 
posed mandates. Under the decision the 
companies must not act jointly in fixing 
rates and commissions and under state 
laws they are compelled to regulate 
rates, write uniform policies and gener- 
ally pursue non-competitive courses to 
bar preferential treatment to policyhold- 
ers and prevent the rise of financially 
devastating rate wars. The chaos of 
divided authority ought, observers say, 
to be avoided at once if the fire business 
is not to suffer unfairly. Justice Jack- 
son, dissenting, spoke of a ‘generation 
of litigation’ and the Chief Justice, also 
dissenting, asserted, ‘Only time and 
costly experience can give the answers’ 


(to the questions raised by the deci- 
sion). 
“There have been no popular com- 


plaints of any kind against fire rates, 
the profits of the best companies have 
not been exorbitant, state regulation has 
proven impartial and on the whole in- 
telligent, the local companies and many 
others are financially sound and _ skill- 
fully managed. Grant them a continu- 
ance of freedom to exercise ordinary 
business prudence under the _ present 
regulatory authorities and they should 
continue to do well for their employes, 
policyholders and stockholders.” 

An interesting sidelight on the deci- 
sion appeared in the Courant’s news 
story on the decision, written by Robert 
D. Byrnes, who said: 

“Printed texts of the opinions are in 
the Supreme Court press room when 
the Court convenes, but are not dis- 
tributed until the Court’s press superin- 
tendent is notified that the decision is 


being read in the Court. The first 
newspaperman to get a copy of the 
South-Eastern case announced ‘opinion 
by Black,’ and someone else, without 


even seeing the decision, declared, ‘the 


companies lose.’ ” 
Baltimore Sun Sees Confusion 

The Baltimore Sun which, like the 
Hartford Courant, is domiciled in a city 
where insurance is a major business and 
where the citizenry is aware of the sig- 
nificance and importance to business in 
general of insurance, also published a 
strong editorial on the decision in its 
issue of June 7, saying that the most 
striking effect of the decision is the 
condition of confusion and uncertainty 
into which it throws an immense busi- 
ness. 

“Not only is 


insurance the chief 
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hostage to fortune of millions of indi- 
viduals,” the Sun says; “it is an indis- 
pensable device in the conduct of 
branches of economic activity. The de- 
cision of the court, by a four-three plu- 
rality, drastically affects the legal status 
of every branch of this business and 
opens to revision the whole vast body 
of insurance law, ground out by years 
of litigation between insurers and in- 
sured.” 

Paul v. Virginia, the editorial con- 
tinues, is the decision under which the 
whole development of the insurance 
business in the United States in its 
great period of expansion has taken 
place; the insurance business is regu- 
lated by the forty-eight states each 
through its Insurance Commissioner or 
Superintendent. 


Meets Pragmatic Test 

“The laws vary from state to state,” it 
continues; “yet, owing to the inter- 
change of experience and the imitation 
of the practices of New York and cer- 
tain other leading insurance states, 
there is nevertheless a considerable de- 
gree of uniformity. On the whole, the 
present technique of regulation by the 
states has met the pragmatic test.” 

Stating that the extent to which the 
new decision affects state regulation is 
by no means clear, the Sun says that in 
many states the regulatory provisions 
actually require procedures on the part 
of insurance companies which are in ap- 
parent conflict with the anti-trust laws; 
certain states, for example, require the 
setting up of uniform rates by all in- 
surance companies writing similar poli- 
cies. 

“The reason for this requirement is 
obvious,” it says; “in competition, under 
past conditions of inadequate regulation, 
low rates made the big selling point, 
and the actual terms of the contracts 


all too frequently contained weasel 
promises and slick limitations on lia- 
bility. 
Uniform Rates 
“The requirement of uniform rates 


eliminated that aspect of competition; 
and parallel requirements for uniform 
contracts eliminated the weasel clauses. 
In short, though hardly ‘public utili- 
ties,’ the business of insurance has come 
to be, in some degree, ‘affected with the 
public interest’—an expression used to 
blanket those various enterprises in 
which the normally beneficial effects of 
competition are abandoned in favor of 
public control. 

“Tt is such provisions as these which, 
as the Chief Justice and his fellow-dis- 
senters now fear, will be found in con- 
flict with the Federal anti-trust laws, 
to the great injury of the states’ per- 
fected techniques of regulation and in 
the absence of any equally effective 
mechanism for Federal control. 

“In short, this opinion shakes the 
foundations of our present public con- 
trol of insurance business, leaving both 
public and insurers in doubt over a mul- 
titude of questions. Some of these 
questions may perhaps be answered by 
Congressional action—though certainly 
not soon. Others will be answered only 
at the cost of long and weary litigation.” 

Dickhuth in Herald-Tribune 

Writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune Sunday, H. Eugene Dickhuth said 
that the long-range implications of this 
decision are regarded as far-reaching. 
This writer sees prospects of the smal- 
ler companies being “squeezed out” of 
the business if this move is successfully 
pursued and is not countered by Con- 
gressional legislation. He also says that 
the ban on uniform rates is viewed by 


some insurance men as opening the 
door to universal rate-cutting and a 
general “premium war.” 


“Tf the Government’s anti-trust phil- 
osophy, which has now been upheld by 
the Supreme Court, is carried to its 
logical conclusion underwriters of cas- 
ualty and life risks and all other human 
contingencies are likely to be _ prose- 
cuted as well, following the successful 
termination of the case against the fire 
companies, it is felt here,” he said. 

“While the current proceedings attack 
corporations, there is no doubt in the 


minds of leaders that some legal means 
will be discovered to prosecute the mu- 
tual companies, too. Once the fire stock 
companies are prohibited from continu- 
ing their present operations, because of 
proved violation of the anti-trust act, it 
would not be difficult to make the same 
case for casualty and other underwriters, 
it is contended. 

“Then, after a general ‘rate war’ on in- 
surance premiums covering all risks has 
started, it-should not prove too hard to 
point to ‘chaotic conditions’ endangering 


the concept of ‘social security,’ with 
the ultimate result that Washington 
may propose sweeping innovations 


which would unify life and casualty un- 
derwriting, at least, in the hands of 
some Government agency. 

See Socialization Move 
frankly, is the fear which has 
haunted insurance executives since 
early last week, when the Supreme 
Court made its latest decision. They be- 
lieve the test case against the stock fire 
concerns is a well designed move for 
socialization of their entire business— 
eventually. 

“They are against it, naturally. Yet 
some executives admit that one Fed- 
eral supervising agency instead of the 
forty-eight insurance departments they 
have to contend with now may be an 
improvement, if wisely run and admin- 
istered. 

“The main point in the whole argu- 
ment, however, is not private enterprise 
versus socialized insurance, but rather 
that prosecution of the industry is be- 
lieved to cloud the issue. Insurance 
men are apprehensive that the proceed- 
ings will stigmatize them in the eyes of 
the public.” 

Wall Street Journal 

Under the title, “The Insurance Mud- 
dle,” the Wall Street Journal of June 6 
said: “The biggest business in America 
yesterday became subject to Federal 
regulation. What started out as a 
test of rate-making practices of a 
regional group of fire underwriters, the 
South-Eastern Underwriters  Associa- 
tion, has resulted in a decision that en- 
gulfs all phases of the insurance indus- 


“This, 


ry. 

The Wall Street Journal appeared to 
believe that the insurance industry was 
totally unprepared for the adverse deci- 
sion. “This confusion was reflected in 
industry quarters yesterday,” it said. 
“The decision was unexpected by the 
fire insurance companies and came as 
a bombshell to the life insurance con- 
cerns. It was a surprise also to the 
state regulatory bodies. ... 

“The crux of the matter is that many 
companies will find themselves—appar- 
ently for a time at least—compelled by 
state law to do what they are forbidden 
to do under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. As one insurance industry spokes- 
man summed up yesterday—the Su- 
preme Court’s decision creates a conflict 
between unrestricted competition and 
rate regulation.” 

Reversal of Opinion 

That same paper, in its issue of June 
7, said editorially that the decision is a 
plain reversal of opinion in principle 
and not the result of a change in cir- 
cumstances affecting fire insurance 
practice itself. Fire insurance, it said, 
was essentially seventy-five years ago 
what it is now and it is “perfectly ob- 
vious that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion never conceived interstate com- 
merce as including such entities as in- 
surance contracts, nor did the Court so 
construe it seventy-five years ago.” 

“There is no change in the interven- 
ing years in the nature of these con- 
tracts, ” the editorial said. “The change 
is in the opinion of the Court—a minor- 
ity of its members, be it noted—and it 
is a fundamental change. It amounts to 
a further extension of Federal power 
into entirely new territory. That it 
opens up a tremendous potentiality of 
collisions with state powers is obvious 
on its face, and the dissenting justices 
emphasized this fact. 

“Moreover, if contracts for fire insur- 
ance are interstate commerce, why are 
not also contracts for life insurance, or 


any kind of insurance; and if, as in- 
terstate commerce, insurance contracts 
are covered by the anti-trust laws and 
the maintenance of agreements on in- 
surance rates of premiums is a viola- 
tion of those acts, what sort of pros- 
pect does that open for the institution 
of insurance, other than what Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson called ‘a generation of liti- 
gation’-—to which only time and costly 
experience can give the answers ?” 


Congress Must Act 


The clear conclusion, the Wall Street 
Journal says, is that Congress must act 
to clarify what otherwise will be an 
intolerable confusion in an _ industry 
which affects directly and_ indirectly 
more people, perhaps, than any other 
in the country. This editorial takes the 
position that enactment of the Bailey- 
Walter bill would partly clear the way 
for obviating a general clash between 
state and Federal jurisdiction and it 
could be amended to ciear it still fur- 
ther. It says that the conflict between 
unrestricted rate competition and rate 
regulation is another name for chaos. 

Asking if the people are to be forced 
to Federal regulation of insurance rates 
on a nation-wide scale, the editorial con- 
cludes: 

“The present term of the Supreme 
Court will be remembered as_ having 
done more to upset the general rule of 
stare decisis than any, at least, in re- 
cent memory if not in history. In the 
case of Monday’s decision it has deliv- 
ered a more direct attack on the heart 
of the principle underlying that rule 
than on any previous occasion. One can 
but wonder what will happen to the 
common law if we are going to continue 
making war upon precedents. 

“Tf such a war would not be tanta- 
mount to ‘legislation by courts’ what 
else would it be?” 


N. Y. Journal of Commerce 


“A disturbing Decision” was the title 
of the editorial in the Journal of Com- 
merce of New York, June 6, which said 
that the decision opens the way for 
substitution of Federal for state regu- 
lation of insurance. “Since state regula- 
tion has functioned successfully over a 
long period of years,” the editor said, 


“any effort to replace it with Federal 
control would be ill-advised and dis- 
turbing.” 


Pointing out that it was seventy-five 
years ago that Paul v. Virginia was 
decided, the editorial says that since that 
time, state regulation of the business has 
matured, the state laws have been inter- 
preted by the courts and state adminis- 
trators have crystallized their policies 
and rules. “To do away with this care- 
fully developed regulatory machinery 
and replace it with an experiment in 
Federal control, would make inevitable 
a period of uncertainty, and perhaps 
chaos, for insurance,” the editorial says. 

Pointing out that the Department of 
Justice is seeking to outlaw the practice 
of conforming to rate regulations re- 
quired under the state laws, the editorial 
calls this “a foretaste of what is bound 
to follow if Federal control of insurance 
is attempted side by side with state reg- 
ulation. 

Tried Untrammelled Competition 


“Years ago, a number of statés tried 
to enforce untrammelled competition in 
insurance by enacting anti-compact laws. 
Rate cutting in insurance proved to be 
as unworkable as rate cutting on the rail- 
roads or in the public utility field. Many 
companies failed, and others found it 
necessary to retire from states where 
the anti-compact laws prevailed. Large 
risks were insured for lower rates than 
small risks, thus favoring large concerns 
at the expense of smaller competitors. 

“Now that the Supreme Court has 
ruled that insurance is commerce, the 
structure of state regnlation can be kept 
intact only by Congressional action, The 
pending Bailey-Van Nuys bill exempting 
insurance from the anti-trust laws should 
be enacted without delay. Consideration 
should be given, also, to the enactment 
of a broader measure that would state 
it is the policy of Congress to leave the 
regulation of the insurance business to 


the states. Such a law would go as 
as is possible, under the Supreme Co 
decision, to assure that state regulat 
would not be placed in const: 
jeopardy because Federal legislation 
plicable to commerce now applies 
insurance, unless the latter is specifics’ 
exempted.” 


Time and Newsweek 


Of the weekly papers, Time Maga: ‘ 
and Newsweek, both in their issues 
June 12, touched rather lightly on iy 
decision. “The States Lose,” was Tim ‘5 
headline, which called the decision a 
“resounding victory for Attorney () »- 
eral Biddle and a whacking defeat (or 
not only the Governors but the stats’ 
rights bloc in Congress. In a futile roce 
with the Supreme Court, says Time, ‘ ‘ie 
states-righters had popped bills into b: th 
houses of Congress aimed to whisk jhe 
insurance business out from under the 
anti-trust acts. Their contention: in- 
surance regulation is a concern of the 
states, not the Federal Government and 
has been so held by the Supreme Court 
for seventy-five years.” 

Time was somewhat mixed on _ the 
facts about the five-four decision which 
it referred to as the “six-to-one” de- 
cision. It also spoke of Chief Justice 
Stone as being the sole dissenter, when 
Justices Frankfurter and Jackson also 
dissented. Time wants to know: “What 
will happen to the state insurance com- 
missions which now collect $100,000,000 
annually in fees from insurance com- 
panies ?” 

Newsweek spoke of the reversal and 
said that if the companies are convicted 
of the rate-fixing and monopoly charges, 
this could mean that henceforth the in- 
surance business would be subject to 
Federal instead of state regulation. ‘The 
industry,” it says, “regarded the action 
of the Department of Justice in bring- 
ing the suit as the first step in this 
direction.” 

United States News 

The United States News, published in 
Washington, has a great deal to say 
about the decision. It finds the decision 
a “victory” for Senator O’Mahoney, who 
has been vigorous in his opposition to 
the Senate bill to declare it the intent 
of Congress that insurance does not 
come under the anti-trust laws. 

It says that “President Roosevelt 
would veto any Dill to give insurance 
anti-trust immunity, according to all 
indications. But he has no apparent 
plans for Federal regulatory machinery.” 

This publication says the Government 
believes that mutually owned companies 
are placed in a stronger position, may 
give sharper competition to stock com- 
panies. Under the heading, “Company 
Hopes,” it says: 

“Many a Congressman would leave 
regulation exclusively to the states. The 
Bailey- Walker bill would do this for 
insurance and give it exemption from 
anti-trust action. The measure has been 
voted out of the House judiciary com- 
mittee, is still before a Senate judiciary 
sub-committee. There Senator O’Ma- 
honey (Dem.), of Wyoming, has been 
instrumental in holding it while the 
Court pondered. 

“Senator O’Mahoney thinks insurance 
is bedeviled by uncontrolled bigness. 
Last week’s decision was a victory 10 
him.” 





National Board Considers 
Decision of Supreme Coutt 


John T. Cahill, special counsel the 
South-Eastern Underwriters _As: cla 
tion, and the insurance executives con- 
cerned in the litigation decided by the 
United States Supreme Court last week, 
conferred with many of these exect:tives 
and advised them of the studies \¢ '§ 
making of the decision and its efict. 

The National Board of Fire Usder- 
writers, which does not concern :ts¢l! 
with either rates or commissions held 


a meeting June 9 to hear the report : 
its special advisory committee 0” ee 
anti-trust litigation and informe the 


members that the committee is er age? 
in studying with counsel the eficct ° 
the Supreme Court’s decision. 




















SHOCK TROOPS 





OF HUMANITY! 


From the shell-torn areas right behind our fighting men to the firesides of the 


most peaceful of American homes, an army of men and women mobilized under 


the most humane of all banners is doing an enormous part to win this war. 


Just think a minute of the major divisions of 
this great force —think what they are doing 
every hour of every day! Here are the three 
great “arms” of the American Red Cross: 

First—those directly aiding the armed forces; 
Second—the countless guardians of civilian wel- 
fare, tireless workers on the home front; Third 


—those who send aid to prisoners of war, un- 


swerving in their help to our captured ‘fighters. 


FIRE . 


This is the fourth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE ° 


There are many subdivisions of this army— 
blood donors, Nurse’s Aides, Gray Ladies, field 
service workers. Backing them, in turn, are 
millions of Americans, who through generous 
contributions make this possible. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude that The 
Home Insurance Company—many of whose pro- 


ducers, staff, and their families are taking an active 


part in this noble work— publishes this message. 


MARINE 
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AX tna Fire Dedicates Entire Year 
To 125th Anniversary Celebration 


President McCain Asks Each Agent to Write Letter for 
Archives; History of Quarter Century to Supple- 
ment “100 Years of Insurance” 


The entire year of 1944 is being dedi- 
cated by the Aetna Fire Group to com- 
memoration of the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Co., the parent com- 
pany of the group. The exact anniver- 
sary date is June 14, as it was on that 
date in 1819 that the stockholders met 
at Morgan’s Exchange Coffee House for 
the purpose of organizing the company 
under the charter which had been 
granted by the Connecticut General As- 
sembly. 

One of the first steps taken was prep- 
aration of a 125th anniversary seal which 
was distributed to agents through the 
company’s field force. This seal was to 
be placed on new business only, and the 
response from all parts of the country 
and Canada has exceeded the most opti- 
mistic expectations. Incidentally, the 
Aetna entered Canada in 1821, thus be- 
the first American insurance 


coming . ; 
issue policies in the 


company to 
Dominion, 
“This Name Aetna” 

Early in the year a descriptive folder 
was prepared entitled “This Name 
Aetna.” The cover bore a sketch of 
three men dressed in the top hats and 
frock coats of the time. They were 
looking at a sign which contained a hand 
pointing to the east door of Morgan’s 
Exchange Coffee House where the office 
of the new company was domiciled. On 
the inside is a large family tree show- 
ing the parent company and the five sub- 
sidiaries which make up the Aetna In- 
surance Group, These are the World 
Fire & Marine, Century Indemnity, 
Piedmont Fire, Standard Insurance Co. 
of New York and the Standard Surety 
& Casualty. : 

Around the margin are a number of 
significant dates in the company’s his- 
torv. These begin with 1819, when the 
Aetna authorized Franklin Ripley of 
Greenfield, Mass., to issue policies over 
his signature without prior examination 
and approval by an officer of the com- 
pany. Also in 1819 the Aetna published 
the first agents’ instruction book, and 
again in 1819 created the first reinsur- 
ance in Connecticut and probably in the 
United States when it assumed all risks 
of the Middletown Fire Insurance Co., 
amounting to nearly $200,000. 

In 1822 the first Aetna official went 
into the field to adjust a loss when 
Secretary Isaac Perkins went to Vir- 
vinia for this purpose. In 1825 the com- 
pany sent out its first traveling repre- 
sentative to central and southern states 
to plant agencies. The Aetna originated 
the short rate table in 1828. The same 
vear, it appointed its first general agent. 
The daily report was devised in 1853 by 
Alexander Stoddard, then an Aetna em- 
ploye. Also the blank proof of loss was 
originated by the Aetna about this time. 


Sanborn Devises Map System 


In 1856 the company began to use out- 
line manuscript charts of cities and 
towns, indicating the character of risks 
that might be submitted. D, A. Sanborn, 
the Aetna employe who devised this sys- 
tem, left the company in 1867 to estab- 
lish the well-known Sanborn Map Com- 
pany. 

The first reinsurance reserve to be set 
up by any company as an_ additional 
safeguard over and above its capital and 
surplus was voluntarily established by 
Aetna in 1858 during the administration 
of President Ripley. This was years be- 
fore such reserves became a legal re- 
quirement in any state. 

The Aetna’s losses in the great Chi- 
cago fire of 1871 amounted to $3,782,023, 
without reinsurance. In 1906 the claims 





arising from the San Francisco fire 
were equivalent to the underwriting 
profit the American fire insurance com- 
panies had earned during the preceding 
47 years. The Aetna paid $2,983,000 in 
full, cash without discount. It was one 
of very few companies to treat its policy- 
holders so liberally. 
Issues First Policy 

The anniversary folder also points out 
that the first Aetna policy was issued to 
Joseph Morgan of Hartford in 1819, 
Joseph Morgan was the founder of the 
House of Morgan, the famous interna- 
tional bankers, This policy was for 
$6,000, and insured Morgan’s Exchange 
Coflee House where the Aetna had desk 
room, The company which had_ the 
temerity to accept this $6,000 risk on a 
cash capital of only $15,000 had attained 
the ripe old age of two months and 
two days. 

“Now in the year 1944,” says the 
folder, “with 125 years of experience be- 
hind us, we begin to feel right in our 
prime even though we are _ issuing 
policies under the same _ time-honored 
name to the great great-grandsons of 
our early policyholders. However,” the 
folder continues, “we wish the reader to 
understand that, while we naturally take 
pride in our long and honorable record, 
we have no intention of resting on past 
laurels. We are pushing forward to 
what we hope are greater achievements 
still actuated by the pioneering spirit.” 

Late in May President W. Ross Mc- 
Cain sent a letter to every Aetna In- 
surance Group agent in the United 
States and Canada. This letter called 
attention to the 125th Aetna anniversary 
and contained this paragraph: 

President McCain’s Letter 

“Our agents, country-wide, have been 
perhaps the greatest factor in the suc- 
cess of the company, and we feel that 
a fitting and permanent memorial would 
be created if we could receive a letter 
from each of our agents during the 
month of June. With this thought in 
mind we invite you to write us a letter 
on standard size letter paper, not ex- 
ceeding one page, giving us a brief his- 
tory of your agency, your ambitions for 
its future, and mentioning how long you 
have represented the Aetna. These let- 
ters will be bound into volumes by states, 
alphabetically arranged, and preserved in 
the archives of the company. It is our 
belief that such a collection of letters 
will in the years to come have much 
sentimental and historical value.” 

Almost immediately replies began 
arriving, despite the fact that the re- 
quest asked that the agents write during 
the month of June. Before the end of 
May several hundred replies had been 
received, and by the middle of June in- 
dications were that a very high percent- 
age return would be received. 

On June 15 the company will publish 
the special number of its agency maga- 
zine, the Messenger. This is a 32-page 
issue devoted exclusively to the com- 
pany’s history. It contains considerable 
new data as well as a newly discovered 
picture of the company’s first president 
Thomas K. Brace, It also has one of 
the first pictures ever published of 
Thomas Cole, painter of the famous 
Mount Aetna picture now in the Morgan 
Memorial in Hartford. This is a huge 
canvas which Cole painted in 1843. Cole 
sold the picture to Daniel Wadsworth for 
$500. Wadsworth left it to the gallery 
in Hartford which bears his name and 
where it has hung for more than a hun- 
dred years, 


Feature Articles on Hartford 
Among the feature articles is one on 


nineteenth century Hartford, with repro-in addition to the 
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W. ROSS 


McCAIN 


ductions of engravings and wood cuts 
showing the city as it was at the time 
the Aetna was founded. At this time 
there were about 900 houses in Hartford 
and the population was 6,900. 

Another article pertains to Thomas K. 
Brace, the first and third president of 
the Aetna. Brace was a merchant and 
importer. He continued as president of 
the Aetna until 1857 except for a period 
of eighteen months when he relinquished 
the presidency to Henry L. Ellsworth 
“in consequence of my pecuniary embar- 
rassments.” Mr. Brace had then held 
the presidency only a little over three 
months. This period of financial stress 
of T. K. Brace & Co., reflected the gen- 
eral status of the country in 1819, which 
was a year of panic. When the crisis 
passed and Mr. Brace had been fortunate 
enough to weather the gale, he resumed 
the presidency and the Aetna made great 
progress under his administration despite 
several events which threatened its very 
existence. 

Joseph Morgan, whose descendants 
were to acquire world fame as bankers, 
is the subject of another biography in 
this special edition, Morgan had arrived 
in Hartford in the fall of 1816 with a 
snug sum in his pocket for investment. 
He bought a three-story brick building 
with barns on the north side of State 
Street and on New Years Day, 1817, 
Morgan’s Exchange Coffee House hung 
out its sign and opened its hospitable 
doors. Stage coaches as well as shiny 
private equipage, bringing passengers 
and guests from Springfield, Albany, 
New Haven, Providence and New Lon- 
don, began rumbling up to it almost im- 
mediately. In its spacious stable yards 
tired horses were changed for fresh 
ones while weary passengers found ac- 
commodations until the departure of 
coaches on connecting lines. 


The Morgan Family 


Joseph Morgan was the father of 
Junius Spencer Morgan who eventually 
went to London and there became 
prominent as an international banker. 
His son, J. Pierpont Morgan, gave his 
name to the great private banking house 
on which foreign governments and great 
domestic enterprises relied for financing. 
The late J. P. Morgan, last head of the 
House of Morgan before it became a 
corporate enterprise, was the great 
great-grandson of old Joseph Morgan of 
Hartford and Aetna. Every one of these 
four generations of the Morgan family 
maintained their interest in the Aetna 
and served on its board of directors and 
it may be truly said that the Morgans 
have contributed much to its growth and 
prestige. 

The story of Franklin Ripley of Green- 
field, Mass., as carried in this special 
edition of the Aetna Messenger shows, 
reproduction 


portrait of Franklin Ripley, the bui: 


in Greenfield where the first policy 
issued by an agent on his own auti) i 
and responsibility. This building js ill 
standing. It was on the second da if 


October, 1819, that Ripley counters: ied 
an: Aetna policy for $2,000 insuring r- 
tain goods, wares and merchandise”. »- 
tained in a store on the main stre: 5; 
Greenfield, belonging to Jerom id 
Franklin Ripley. The premium was <0 

Written in by hand is the follow no 
clause: “This policy is not oblig:.: sry 
until countersigned by Franklin Rj. .y 
Esq.” The document has been car: 
preserved by the Aetna. Historical. jt 
is significant as a mile-stone in the Je. 
velopment of agency authority in under. 
writing matters. This is the first Av ina 
policy issued by an agent. 

Two More Publications 

Two more publications having to do 
with the Aetna’s 125th anniversary are 
in the course of completion, One is pow 
on the press. It-is a booklet entitled 
“The Story of Mt. Aetna.” It is an 
account of the part this mountain Jas 
played in Mediterranean affairs from 
earliest recorded times. 
_ The second publication is now near- 
ing completion. It is a history of the 
Aetna’s 25 years from 1919 to 1944, This 
will be a companion volume to “One 
Hundred Years of Fire Insurance,” the 
book which the Aetna published 25 years 
ago on its 100th birthday. The second 
volume, consisting of more than 250 
pages, will not be published while paper 
and other critical materials continue to 
be essential to the war effort. 


< 





FINDS RESTRICTIONS EASED 





NFPA Expresses Concern Over Wash- 
ington Situation; Feels Fire 
Protection Is Affected 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, in the current issue of its “News 
Letter,” expresses concern over the 

Washington situation, saying: 
“Sooner or later most of the men who 
went to Washington filled with energy 
and enthusiasm to make their contribu- 
tion to the war effort find themselves 
disillusioned and discouraged by the 
practical difficulty in getting anything 
done, conflicts of authority, petty politics 
and private battles for personal prestige, 
the necessity of proceeding through 


-‘channels’ instead of by direct action. 


The natural result is either to leave 
Washington, or to settle down to a 
comfortable bureaucratic desk routine 
of doing nothing that might lead to 
trouble. 

“Last week in Washington we felt 
that this general situation had affected 
fire protection, though there are a few 
shining exceptions, NFPA members who 
are working vigorously for improved 
fire protection, and securing results in 
spite of the handicaps of red tape. 

“We see a definite easing of restric- 
tions on fire protection equipment, 
though available supplies of some items 
are still very limited, it is still neces- 
sary to make applications on multi- 
tudinous forms, and often still necessary 
for the prospective purchaser to make 
various appeals, with no assurance that 
in every case his applications will be 
acted upon by men who understan: the 
fundamentals of fire protection.” 





Dietrich Wins Square Club 
Golf Championship Trophy 


The Insurance Square Club of New 
York held its ninth annual golf (our 
nament at the Maplewood Contry 
Club, Maplewood, N. J., June 9 She 
cup for the club championship was ‘von 
by G. A. Dietrich of the National ‘-ib- 
erty Insurance Co. with a gross ire 
of 77. He will have possession it 
for one year. 





AETNA DECLARES DIVIDEN 

Directors of the Aetna (Fire) 11 ur- 
ance Co, Have declared the reg lat 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents a sii :ré, 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 


of aJune 15. 
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This War Bond advertisement is 


appearing in national magazines 


during the month of June. 
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Agency Remuneration 
Concerns Canadians 
HURRY MAKES ANNUAL REPORT 
CUA President Tels Toronto Meeting 
Agency Pay and Rising Loss Costs 
Are Vital Factors 


ney remuneration and. increasing 


t ratos are two of the vital factors 
now confronting the insurance business 
n Canada. This was revealed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Under- 
writers Association at Toronto, June 15, 
by Alex Hurry, president 


\gency relations have taken a lot of 
me and careful thought on the part of 
he CUA of late, Mr, Hurry explained. 
irious committees have tried to bring 


thout a reconciliation between the prob- 
lems of the agents whose remuneration 
is affected by premium reductions and 
those of the companies whose expenses, 
taken out of a smaller premium, rise to 
a percentage which exposes them to 
criticism 


“In certain cities,” Mr. Hurry stated, 
“the problem of agency remuneration 
1as become so acute that it was obvious 
that the subject must be considered as 
a general problem affecting all ter- 
ritories across Canada. The matter of a 
general plan of agency remuneration 
which will be adequate and reasonable 
and at least consistent throughout Can- 
ada has been handed back to the 
Dominion Board as the only body with 
Canada-wide’ jurisdiction. 
Expense Ratio Rises 

“Our expense ratio is a matter of seri- 
ous wre rn and it is well that the pub- 
lic should know that while the ratio has 
risen to a point which has_ invoked 
criticism yet an examination of the facts 
shows actual economy in the cost of 
handling 

“The average yearly cost of fire in- 
surance has been cut in half in the last 
twenty years while the scope of the 
policy has been broadened. In casualty 
lines and in automobile insurance also 
the price has been consistently brought 
down and our covers extended. Writing 
the same volume of business for much 
less money means that the cost of han- 
dling must take a larger proportion of 
the income, unless we can find ways and 
means of modifying that increase in 
our expense ratio without impairing the 
service to the public that has been the 
feature of our operations and on which 
we have built up public confidence and 
brought the business of insurance to its 
present state of efficiency.” 

\ suggestion that certain groups of 
companies outside the scope of the tariff 
companies might well merge with the 
CUA groups under one roof, to further 
spread over a larger number of com- 
panies the necessary expenses in con- 
nection with fire prevention, etc., is con- 
tained in Mr. Hurry’s report, which 
continues as follows: 

Collaborate With Authorities 

‘A substantial part of our association 
expenditures has been devoted to col- 
laboration with authorities and individ- 
uals to bring about reduction in fire 
waste and loss by accidents, and our 
prices for insurance have followed down 
in a parallel with our success in reduc- 
ing the cost of losses. I do not sug- 
west that that work should be abandoned 
or even lessened, but I do point out that 








the great bulk of this work is done and 
its cost borne by the CUA and its sis- 
ter bodies across Canada, and that the 
results of our efforts are available to 
non-member companies which do not 
contribute to our expense in that regard. 

“Our first thought, then, in aiming at 
a reduction in the cost of our Weep 
as an association is naturally, afte: care- 
ful control and elimination of w sanehel 
or unnecessary expenditures, to aim at 
spreading our expenses over a large num- 
ber of companies seeking a basis on 
which we can show the non-cooperating 
companies the advantage of becoming 
members of the CUA and contributing 
to its activities. That is a matter which 
has engaged the attention of the CUA 
council and I feel that substantial prog- 
ress has been made which, without 
doubt, under the new president and coun- 
cil will be further developed. I am not 
yet convinced that a serious effort would 
not suceeed in bringing together in 
sound cooperation to the benefit of the 
public and industry alike all or nearly 
all of the companies so that out of the 
most complete and comprehensive and 
detailed experience figures rates could 
be named to represent the lowest_cost 
at which safe insurance could be offered 
to the public predicated on a reasonable 
cost of acquisition and operation. 

“We have a number of associations 
handling various phases of our work, 
some of them confined to ‘tariff’ com- 
panies while others dealing with matters 
of eommon interest are open to all com- 
panies. Could something be done to 
bring these various bodies under two 
roofs, if not under one, and to_ simplify 
and coordinate their operations ? 

Bodies Could Merge 

“Going further, I would suggest that 
if we could achieve a common member- 
ship in all territorial associations, these 
bodies could, with greater efficiency and 
economy, merge themselves as sections 
of one body. I see great lack of 
economy and efficiency in several ter- 
ritories being independently handled, 
each completely organized in such a way 
that with the addition of a number of 
clerks and inspectors it could handle the 
whole of Canada. 

“Reduction in the cost of our organ- 
ized associations for service would be an 
important step in the direction of econ- 
omy, but the companies will require to 
make the greater effort individually to 
bring expense within strict control. 
Thirty years ago the average expense 
ratio was 374%% out of an average fire 
insurance rate of $1.29. In 1942, the 
average expense ratio went up to 49% 
(excluding income and excess profits 
taxes) and the average rate was 66 cents. 
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Says Public Relations 
Mirror Reflects Selves 


BROWN TALKS ID IN TENNESSEE 


Urges Agents to Support Candidates 
Who Give Business a Chance to 
Reestablish Prosperity 


Speaking on the subject, “Public Re- 
lations Program in Practice,” Hunter 
3rown, Pensacola, Fla., member of the 
executive comynittee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, addressed 
the meeting of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Nashville, 
June 8. 

Mr. Brown said that the NAIA public 
relations program is functioning on. two 
fronts, the first of which is represented 
by the individual agent. “Those who 
have looked long into the public rela- 
tions mirror,” he said, “find that they 
are looking at themselves. The public 
sees us aS we are—not as we like to 
think we are. We may fool a few for 
a while, but, in the last analysis, we will 


be known by our deeds and our actions ' 


rather than our words.” 

Tangible results of the public relatiors 
work, he said, already are evident in 
better industry relations and dealings 
with the companies have never been 
more harmonious. He recalled the re- 
marks by Fred A. Moreton, president of 
the NAIA, before the recent meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
New York, and said: 

Good Public Relations 

“We believe that since the companies 
are the great reservoirs of money in our 
business, it is their advertising primarily 
which shou'd come out to the public, 
and if their principles and ours are 
identical, it is natural that their mes- 
sages should back up our program. I 
believe that you will find this will be 
the case in many instances. That is good 
public relations and a product of our 
program.” 

Looking into the future, Mr. Brown 
said, “we are also considering the shape 
of things to come for all business, for 
insurance is linked absolutely and with- 
out hope of escape if we wish to, with 
the fortunes of all business. : 

“As we look into the future of insur- 
ance and work toward bringing about a 





The former represented a spending of 
“8% cents, the latter 32% cents, a re- 
duction of 16 cents. Greater volume 
helped to achieve this reduction but still 
our expense, viewed as a ratio of 
premiums, mounts as our rates fall and 
that rising ratio of expense creates a bad 
impression. 

“One item of expense that is bearing 
heavily upon us is taxation. I may be 
forgiven if I point out that if the bur- 
den of taxation were fairly distributed 
the cost to all those companies, firms 
and individuals subject to income and 
profit taxes would be considerably 
lighter. Mutual insurance companies 
pay certain registration fees and pre- 
mium taxes as we do, but they are 
free of income and excess profits taxes 
on their underwriting surpluses, and no 
sound underwriter, stock or mutual, dare 
fix his rates without a small safety mar- 
gin against the vagaries ot the fire 
fiend and the accident jinx.’ 
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better understanding of insurance and 
its contributions to the world we liye in, 
we look toward a better understanding 
of all business and its contributions to- 
ward creating the world which we are 
now fighting to preserve. Sy 

“We believe that you should stand 
should to shoulder with other business, 
fighting the battles of business because 
they are your battles. We, as insurance 
agents, can prosper only as our cus- 
tomers prosper. What is in their in- 
terest is in our interests.” 

Scrutiny of Candidates 

Mr. Brown urged a careful, non 
partisan scrutiny of all political candi- 
dates in accordance with the five funda 
mental principles set forth by President 
Moreton. 

“Not as an association,” he stressed, 
‘but as agents, as individuals, as good 
citizens, support candidates who support 
the principles you believe in. Support 
candidates who support business and 
would give business a chance to rees- 
tablish prosperity after the war. Sup- 
port candidates who believe that it is 
important that we have a business world 
able and ready to give reemployment to 
the returning soldiers and sailors—who 
stand for the American way of life. 

“We have many problems of our own 
—agents’  qualifiactions, qualification 
laws, membership problems, organization 
problems—but these are times in which 
we, as agents, should think first of our 
country and of our customers and pledge 
our active support for their best  in- 
terests. As we do this, and as other 
business does its part, we will, together, 
exert a tremendous influence in_ the 
right direction.” 





St. Louis Board Revises 
Constitution and By-Laws 


The membership of the Insurance Board 
of St. Louis at a meeting held in the oi 
ganization’s headquarters last week 1 
vised the constitution and by-laws to ‘i 
modern needs. Also to provide an organi 
zation in which all individuals, members 


‘of firms and corporation stockholders | 


f 


censed by the Insurance Department « 
Missouri to conduct an insurance business, 
as insurance agents or insurance brok 
in St. Louis or County of St, Louis, co: 
together and cooperate for the promoti: 
and protection of the interests of all ¢ 
members. 

The only restrictions, so far as an 
and-out” rule is concerned, is that 
members shall represent or deal exclusiv: 
with stock insurance companies. 


HOME PROMOTES DIRINGER 

The Home Insurance Co, announc 
the appointment of Larry T. Diringer 
state agent for Montana, with headqua 
ters at Great Falls. He served as Mo: 
tana special agent under the late Sta 
Agent William F. McKee for nearly t 
years. Mr. Diringer was with the Mi 
souri Inspection Bureau for sever 
years before he joined the Home in it 
St. Louis office. 
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The War is NOT over! 


Before we get lost in a maze of postwar 
plans, let's give some. thought to ‘“‘Dura- 
tion Planning.” 

“Why Not Start Postwar Selling Now?” 
is the provocative title of an exclusive 
article in the June-July issue of The 
North America Fieldman. 

Written by Donald M. Hobart, Mana- 
ger of Research for The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, it is a ‘follow through” 
on the famous Curtis survey of last year. 
Says Mr. Hobart: * 

“Everyone associated with the busi- 
ness of fire, automobile and casualty in- 
surance no doubt expects a substantial 
increase in sales during the postwar 
period. It seems reasonable to believe 
this assumption will be adequately ful- 
filled. Obviously, the postwar period will 
provide an opportunity for sales and 
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service greater than ever before experi- 


enced. 

“Naturally, it is desirable that postwar 
sales strategy be planned now. Actually, 
it is essential that future goals be set on 
every item of future business potential 
and the groundwork laid out for accom- 
plishing each objective. While mobiliz- 
ing for peace now is important, it is 
equally imperative that present oppor- 
tunities be fully exploited. Therefore, 
why wait for peace? Why not evaluate 
present opportunities and start an inten- 
sified sales campaign now?” 


kk * 
The North America seconds that 


motion—and implements it with its 
own National Advertising Campaign. 
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Arrange Spectacle As 
Hartford Gets Award 


GEORGE C. LONG, JR. IS M. C. 
Fire Chief King to Receive Awards in 
Recognition of Record in Wartime 
Fire Prevention 
The Hartford Fire Department’s work 
in helping win the war will be recog- 
Bushnell Auditorium on 
when Chief John C. 
prevention 
awards given each year by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the National Fire Waste Council. Hart- 
ford also won a place on the national 

health honor roll. 

These honors are the result of Hart- 
ford having the best 1943 record of fire 
prevention accomplishment in the United 
States as compared with 500 other cities. 

The contest started in 1922 has been 
operated yearly and directed, since Pearl 
Harbor, toward the reduction and con- 
trol of war time fire losses. Cities in 
the contest represent a total population 
of more than 40,000,000 and a major pro- 
portion of the nation’s war productien 

Eric Johnston Statement 

In announcing the fire prevention con- 
test won by Hartford, Eric Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce said: 

“No direct contribution to assuring 
and speeding the victory, for which our 
men are fighting in the foxholes of Eu- 
ropean and Pacific battle-fronts can be 
cited with greater pride and commenda- 
tion than this effort so many of the 
nation’s cities, communities and indus- 
tries are putting forth to prevent de- 
structive fires from ravaging our war 
production and seriously delaying the 
flow of war supplies to the invasion 
fronts and in essential quantitits to our 
Allies. 

“Since Pearl 





nized at the 
June 19 at 4 p. m. 


King will receive the fire 


Harbor, fire has con- 
sumed more than $800,000,000 of war 
plants, food supplies, critical materials, 
workers’ homes and other properties all 
needed in this crucial period of the 
nation at war. In addition to property 
losses, thousands of lives have been 
taken by fire from the nation’s critical 
manpower resources. 
Valuable Time Lost 

“The preventable destruction of a 
warehouse filled with millions of dollars 
of manufactured war materials cannot 
be regarded merely as a ‘military cal- 
culated risk’ which can be covered by 
reproducing the destroyed materials. 
Reproduction means further diversion 
of manpower and scarce materials, with 
valuable time lost. The total effect of 
these losses cannot be viewed as other 
than the equivalent of a serious military 
setback.” 

Plans for the ceremony at the Bush- 
nell Auditorium indicate that Chairman 
Henry Needles and the committee in 
charge of arrangements will stage a 
spectacle that will be brief, dignified 
and colorful and designed to impress 
the audience with the seriousness of the 
occasion. 

Against a background of national 
colors grouped about Hartford’s old 
“Alert” hose cart and a guard from the 
Veteran Fireman’s Association the off- 
platoon of the Hartford Fire Depart- 
ment will appear at attention. With 
Fire Chief John C. King in the center 
of the stage will be George C. Long, 
Ir., president of The Phoenix Insurance 
Co., master of ceremonies, the Board 
of Fire Commissioners and other dig- 
nitaries. 

Prominent Men on Program 

The spectacle story will be told by 
men prominent in national affairs, rep- 
resenting the donors of the awards and 
the Treasury of the United States. 
Martial music will be played by the 
Bradley Field Army band under the di- 
rection of Warrant Officer R. E. Pittet. 
Fire Chief King will acknowledge the 
awards and later in the evening at the 
annual meeting dinner of the Hartford 














ASHMEAD 


JOHN 


John Ashmead, general agent, Phoenix 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, is local 
chairman for the presentation of the 
fire prevention awards of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to 
the city of Hartford. Assisting him in 
the arrangements is John Hardesty, in- 
surance manager of the national cham- 
ber. President George C. Long, Jr., of 
the Phoenix of Hartford will serve as 
master of ceremonies, and James L. 





Madden, Metropolitan Life vice presi- 
dent, chairman of the national cham- 
ber’s insurance committee will present 
the awards. 
Chamber of Commerce will turn the 
awards over to the city. 

This celebration has been named 


Hartford’s “fire away day,” in recogni- 
tion of the fifth war loan drive, and it 
will culminate with the dinner at the 
3ond Hotel at which the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce and its fire pre- 
vention and health committees will be 
hosts. 

Regional members of the _ national 
chamber’s board of directors, insurance 
committee, health advisory council and 
National Fire Waste Council will at- 
tend. Insurance committee chairman, 
James L. Madden, vice president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., on behalf of 
the National Chamber and National Fire 
Waste Council, will present the grand 
fire prevention award; Percy Bugbee, 
member of the executive, grading and 
membership committees of the National 
Fire Waste Council and general man- 
ager of the National Fire Protection 
Association, will present the council’s 
fire prevention victory chevrons to 
Hartford’s Fire Chief and fire com- 
panies; Peter J. Berry, secretary, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, will 
present the National Board’s silver cup 
to Hartford as the 1943 Grand Award 
fire prevention winner. 


To Present Health Award 


Chester O. Fischer, national chamber 
regional director for New England and 
vice president, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and Dr. Leverett D. 
Bristol, general chairman of the Na- 
tional Chamber’s health advisory coun- 
cil and executive director, Hospital 
Council of Greater New York, will 
jointly preside over the presentation of 
Hartford’s national health honor roll 
award, 

The principal address at the Hartford 
chamber’s annual dinner will be given 
by Ralph E. Flanders, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston and president 
of Jones & Lamson Machine Co. of 
Springfield, Vt., and the only New Eng- 
land trustee of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development. 


Hill Has Confidence 
in Outcome of Suit 


SEUA PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 
Says Clarifying Legislation Is Impera- 
tive; Believes 63 Year Old Organi- 
zation Clear of Illegalities 


Discussing the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of the Government against the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Ashby E. Hill, vice president of 
the companies of the Home of New 
York fleet, and president of the SEUA, 
in his annual report at the meeting at 
Hot Springs, Va., Jung 14, said: 

“The recent precedent shattering de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court will undoubtedly have profound 
effects upon every person and every 
company engaged in insurance. It has 
already aroused widespread comments 
on the part of the press and other 
informed elements of the public, who 
are giving serious thought to its sig- 
nificance not only respecting the in- 
surance business but also respecting the 
processes of government itself. 

“So far as the legal aspects of the 
Court’s decision are concerned, I shall 
leave them to our eminent counsel, in 
whose good judgment and abilities we 
all have the utmost confidence. I shall 
trespass on his field only to make two 
points which I know he can develon 
for you much more clearly but which 
IT wish to emphasize because I believe 
they are important for us to realize in 
our own individual approach to the 
subject as well as in our discussions 
with others. 


Goes Back to Court 


“First: The Supreme Court’s decision 
makes no determination as to the truth 
or falsity of the allegations in the in- 
dictment. That question goes back to 
the District Court in Atlanta for trial. 

“Second: We are just as convinced as 
ever that at that trial, it will be clearly 
established that the defendants in this 
case have not violated the anti-trust law. 

“Tt will be well for us to keep these 
two points in mind. That is what I 
meant in suggesting that we do not 
lose our perspective. 

"Ene South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation since its inception in 1882 has 
constantly sought to inculcate sound 
principles of underwriting; to encourage 
a high standard of business ethics: to 
protect the interests of every policy- 
holder in sound policy forms, in fair, 
equitable and non-discriminatory rates, 
in solvent companies and in the suc- 
cess of our efforts to protect both life 
and property by reducing fire waste on 
the one hand and by promulgating effec- 
tive fire prevention methods on the 
other. 


Pioneered in Rating 


“The South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation has in fact pioneered in its 
efforts to give the public the benefits of 
a sounder system of rating than that 
which had earlier prevailed. The basic 
principle is to classify the risks accord- 
ing to type of construction, occupancy 
and physical environment, the type and 
character of the city or town, its public 
fire control and prevention systems, giv- 
ing full credit for the variations in the 
hazards in the respective class of risks. 

“Tt contemplates full information to 
the property owner as to the proper 
ways and means of making structures 
more nearly fire safe and maintaining 
them in that condition. It furnishes free 
of cost to all municipalities the services 
of its experts in the installation of water 
systems and electrical wiring svstems 
and fire fighting apparatus so that the 
best results may be obtained and the 
lowest fire insurance rates be charged 
the public. Its rating and inspection 
services have been available to non- 
members as well as to member com- 
panies and to mutual companies alike. 

“Obviously, services of this character 
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and scope are advantageous to the pub- 
lic and we do not see how they violate 
any anti-trust law or tend toward 
monopoly. 

Destroys Foundation 

“Tt is true, of course, that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court that the 
business of insurance is _ inter-state 
commerce destroyed the foundation upon 
which state regulation of insurance has 
been based and under which this busi- 
ness has developed in the last seventy- 
five years. What will be the ultimate 
outcome so far as our traditional meth- 
ods and practices are concerned we do 
not now know. But I can assure you 
that the varying opinions of the mem- 
bers of the Court are being studied by 
insurance executives and by counsel 
with respect to the complicated ques- 
tions which confront us in the every 
day business of meeting the insurance 
needs of the American people. 

“As good citizens we all respect the 
law of the land as interpreted by the 
Court and so far as the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association litigation is 
concerned we await with confidence our 
vindication at the trial of the suit in 
the District Court at Atlanta. 

Legislation Imperative 

“Meanwhile, however, it is all the 
more imperative that every proper ef- 
fort be made by all of us engaged in 
the insurance business and by our 
agents and friends to secure passage of 
legislation by Congress which will pro- 
tect not only the companies but the 
public against the uncertainties of this 
newly created conflict between Federal 
and state laws. 

*“The confusion caused by the recent 
interpretation of laws, passed more 
than a half century ago, is conclusive 
proof that there is a dire necd for 
legislative clarification. The strong dis- 
senting opinions stand as_ conclusive 
evidence that even among our greatest 
judicial minds, there remains strong 
doubt as to the real legislative intent of 
Congress when passing the Sherman 
Act. This doubt can be removed only 
by new legislative enactments. Such 
measures will be passed only if your 
legislators are convinced that this 
clarification of an old law coincides with 


the desires of their constituents ani the 
maintenance of their own | tical 
ideals. 

“Legislation which would cure tic un 
certainties we all recognize is «ready 
pending in Congress. There is increasing 


recognition of the imperative necessily 


that such legislation be enacted 1 mpt 
ly. It is your privilege as a citizen to 


ask your representatives in Congress 
to nass favorably upon this legis!atton 
which we all deem so essential for the 


wholehearted welfare of our bi iness 
and the people whom we serve. 
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Harrington Speech 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sher statutes will be invalidated as in 
t with that act. 
Mir. Harrington said it is not for the 
Commissioners to “boast of our accom- 
}ments, rather we should rely upon 

inions of others, and he called at- 
tent. on to the comment in the dissent- 
‘no opinion of Justice Jackson with re- 
to the experience and competence 
of state supervising officials. 

Affects Entire Business 
is now apparent,” said Mr. Har- 

ringion, “that the entire business of 
insurance is affected by this decision. 
Therefore, previously suggested legisla- 
tion designed to solve the problem is 
not sufficiently comprehensive. Consid- 
eration should be given to the effect 
of the decision on fire, life, casualty 
and all branches of the insurance busi- 
ness. Our association is best qualified 
to iniartially cooperate in drafting such 
egisl ition, 

“The decision is a little over a week 
old and some of the Commissioners may 
not have received a copv of it. Each 


Commissioner should read the decision 
and study it. Those of us who have 
done so should be here authorized to 


offer to cooperate with Congressional 
leaders, many of whom are ready, will- 
ing and anxious to be of assistance. 

“Your executive committee has al- 
ready considered wavs and means of 
mecting the problem so that the ground 
work has been covered. I am convinced 
that we should continue our activities 
at this meeting laying emphasis on the 
solution of the problem just discussed 
but in no wav overlooking other prob- 
lems confronting state sunervision of 
the insurance business. This is the 
businesslike, intelligent and courageous 
way of meeting the challenge to our 
efficiency and initiative. Let us proceed 
on the basis that the Congress will 
recognize the soundness of the observa- 
tions made on state supervision by Mr. 
Justice Jackson. Let each insurance 
supervisor remember his oath of office 
and be prepared to perform his duty 
to the public.” 

Necessity for Plan 

After discussing a number of subjects 
now before the Insurance Commission- 
ers, Mr. Harrington returned to the 
subject of the necessity for the Commis- 
sioners to act immediately to devise a 
plan for the consideration of Congress 
in the light of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, saying: 

“Gentlemen, this organization has 
served the public well for three-quarters 
of a century. I believe it will continue 
to render intelligent, constructive serv- 
ice, as long as we are governed by the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the constitutions of the several states. 
IT am confident that any impediment to 
that prediction will be removed by our 
fellow citizens, who are members of 
the Congress of the United States. Let 
me reiterate that it is our duty to de- 
vise a plan for the consideration of our 
Congressmen and Senators, which will 
Preserve more than one hundred years 
of insurance law. Let us and our suc- 
cessors face the future with the same 
faith, courage and intelligence that has 

racterized the activities of a long 
ie of distinguished predecessors. 
“or more than one hundred and fifty 
American insurance companv 
‘sements have successfully provided 
‘ection even in the face of great dis- 
and epidemics. They have served 
\merican people well in peace and 
r. People who engage in this great 
ess are fine, upstanding. law-abid- 
citizens. Whatever the future may 
in the field of insurance supervi- 
the public may rest assured that 
zreat business of insurance in 
rica will continue to serve the peo- 
the world, surmounting all diffi- 
‘ presented in the future as it has 
“ounted so many difficulties in the 


Underwriting Powers 
hong the topics other than the Su- 


preme Court decision treated by Mr. 
Harrington were the proposal for reor- 
ganization of the committee for defini- 
tion and interpretation of underwriting 
powers and multiple line underwriting. 


Mr. Harrington said that the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Commissioners in 
1933 creating the committee for defini- 
tion and interpretation of underwriting 
powers as a permanent committee of 
the association was intended to author- 
ize or permit self-regulation of the busi- 
ness and that it worked fairly well until 
eleven Connecticut companies with legis- 
lative consent enlarged their charter 
powers “probably for the purpose of 


meeting the growing public demand for 
multiple line coverages.” 


The Phoenix of Hartford and the At- 
lantic Mutual have withdrawn from and 
terminated their subscription to the 
agreement, he said. The eleven Con- 
necticut companies which have enlarged 
their charter powers, he continued, 
represent that they have no immediate 
intention of exercising these powers, 
but, he asked, if this is so, why did they 
enlarge their charter powers? He said 
a number of Hartford companies have 
prevailed upon the Minnesota legislature 
to amend the laws of that state to per- 
mit them to continue to be licensed al- 





though possessing broader charter 
powers than those granted Minnesota 
companies. 


Subscribe to Criticism 
“We now find these companies,” he 
said, “subscribing to a criticism of the 
work of the multiple line committee, be- 


_ cause they claim its ultimate objective 


is the authorization of multiple line 
charter powers for all companies. We 
should consider whether or not such an 
attitude is in the public interest. I doubt 
if it should be encouraged by Insurance 
Commissioners.” 

Mr. Harrington spoke of the resolu- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Reinsurance Industry 
Is Scanned by Babson 


ECONOMIST VIEWS ITS FUTURE 
Issues Ten-Point Statement; Sees Re- 
insurance Companies in More Im- 
portant Place Than in the Past 
Roger W. Babson, economist and busi- 
ness analyst of Babson Park, Mass., 
stockholder in a number of insurance 
companies, this week issued a ten-point 
statement giving his views on the rein- 
surance industry, a summary of which 

follows 

1. Reinsurance is an essential industry, 
on which the safety of all insurance 
companies and their policyholders de- 


pends 
2. Reinsurance must be used by all 
kinds of com panies—large and small, 


foreign and domestic, stock and mutual, 
board and non-board, union and non- 
union, participating and non-participat- 
Ing 

3. Too much so-called reinsurance to- 
day “consists of swapping policies be- 
tween large insurance companies and 
the ir subsidiaries or between other 
friendly companies,” the statement says. 
“Some day it may be found that this 
practice is like a man endorsing his own 
note Then there will be a stampede 
to get bona fide professional reinsurance 
protection.” 

Market Will Expand 

{ The reinsurance industry, which 
started in Europe and moved to the 
United States after World War I, has 
World War II; 


vain been upset by 
professional 


after peace comes, the 
United States reinsurance companies not 
only will have an opportunity to hold 
their present business, but should be 
able to take on much profitable business 
from direct writing fire insurance com 
panies in Europe, South America and 
the Far East 

5. Today the stocks of professional fire 
reinsurance companies are depressed due 
to extraordinarily high national fire 
losses; of the total of twenty-five such 
companics operating in the United 
States, only one showed an underwriting 
profit last year and the entire industry 
lost $4,666,000—that is, incurred losses 
and expenses were $50,820,000 ec ympared 
with premiums earned of only $46,154,- 
000. “As losses have always gone in 
cycles, the time to buy any kind of in- 
surance stocks is when the losses are 
greatest and the industry looks dark- 
est,” Mr. Babson says. 

6. Saying that the professional rein- 
surance companies are not involved with 
yr dependent upon agents, the statement 
ontinues: “No one appreciates more 
than | do what all branches of the in- 
surance industry owe to agents. Yet, 
too many direct writing conipanies are 
today so dependent upon their agents 
that the company officials are not free 
to do what they think would be best for 
their company Reinsurance company 
officials are wholly free from such en 
tanglements.” 

Progress in Prevention 

7. The nation is on the verge of great 
progress in preventing fire, marine, cas- 
ualty and life losses; as reinsurance 
suffers most as the loss ratios increase, 
so these professional reinsurance com- 
panies should profit most as loss ratios 
are reduced. 

& “The profess'onal reinsurance in 
dustry today is disorganized and has an 
inferiority complex,” is Mr. Babson’s’ 
next point. “It is existing upon ‘erymbs’ 
thrown out by the big companies when 
it should be the leader of the entire 
insurance field. In Europe, these rein 
urance companies have led and dictated 
to direct writing companies the basic 
policies of fire protection. Some day 
mr United States reinsurance companies 
will enjoy a much more important place 
in fire, marine, casualty, life and other 
branches of the insurance industry. Fur- 
thermore, the social and political hurdles 
facing the direct writing companies 
should react beneficially to the profes- 
sional reinsurance companies. 

9. “It is true that this industry is now 





under a cloud; but I believe it is fun- 
damentally sound. With the cooperation 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives and the mutual and 
other associations, the industry can per- 
form a great service to all insurance 
companies and to the nation as a whole. 
it needs only organization and better co- 
operation among its own group and 
fairer treatment by the direct writing 
companies which it is now efficiently 
serving.” : 

10. Finally, and important as an in- 
flation hedge, the stocks of most pro- 
fessional reinsurance companies are sell- 
ing for considerably less than their liq- 
uidating value. “Without doubt fire 
losses for 1944 will be the largest, ex- 
cepting 1932, in the history of the United 
States—about $400,000,000 as compared 
with an average of $317,615,500 for the 
past twelve years. But,” says Mr. Bab- 
son, “patriotic people will soon wake up 
and realize that insurance does not re- 
place losses; it merely distributes them 
over a large number of people. When a 
building burns in America it hurts 
‘merica just as much as if it were 
burned by our enemies. People are now 
about ready to recognize this and be 
careful, first by preventing fires, and 
secondly by immediately going to the 
nearest fire alarm box and calling the 
fire department.” 


FCAB Promotes Patton to 
Buffalo Assistant Manager 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau announces the appointment of 
C. C. Patton as assistant branch man- 
ager of its Buffalo, N. Y. office. This 
office is under supervision of District 
Supervisor J. B. Tally. Mr. Patton 
joined the staff of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau predecessor of the FCAB 
at its Buffalo office in 1930 and has been 
attached to the office since that time. 

Before joining the FCAB, Mr, Patton 
was associated as adjuster and branch 
manager with the Underwriters Adjust- 
ing Co. at Chicago, serving there for a 
number of years. 


JOIN CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 

D. D. Bower, auditor, and Lawrence 
I. Crowe, secretary, of the General 
Insurance Co. of America, Seattle, have 
been elected to membership in_ the 
Controllers Institute of America. The 
Institute is a technical and professional 
organization of controllers devoted to im- 
provement of controllership procedure. 





EXCELSIOR DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Excelsior of Syracuse 
have declared a dividehd of 15 cents a 
share, payable June 30 to stockholders 
of record June 15. 
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RIGHT TO APPRAISAL UPHELD 





N. Y. Court of Appeals Holds United 
States Fire Was Justified in In- 
sisting on Appraisement 
By a per curiam decision, the New 
York State Court of Appeals has 
affirmed the judgment of the lower court 
giving the United States Fire Insurance 
Co. the right to an appraisement of the 
value of the property of Robert I. 
Buchholz before it pays a fire loss. Ac- 
tion was brought on a fire policy which 
made provision for appraisement of any 
loss as to which the parties should dis- 
agree. After the insured property had 
been totally destroyed by fire, the par- 
ties entered into a written agreement 
for the appointment of appraisers to 

ascertain the amount of the loss. 

The policy carried as a rider a loss 
adjustment clause stating that “the basis 
of settlement on stock sold but not de- 
livered shall be the assured’s selling 
price.” Claiming that property covered 
by the policy had been sold but not de- 
livered by the insured and that the sell- 
ing price was greater than the coverage, 
an assignee of the insured brought ac- 
tion to recover the face amoynt of the 
policy. 

“On this record,” the court held, “the 
plaintiff seems to be right in his con- 
tention that the appraisal agreement did 
not displace the provision we_ have 
quoted from the rider. But it did follow 
that the loss was to be paid without per- 
formance by the insured of the appraisal 
agreement. There was a dispute as to 
whether the property had been, sold by 
the insured. Consequently the defendant 
insurer was justified in insisting that the 
value of the property be fixed by ap- 
praisers prior to the litigation of the 
issue.” 





FRED T. MOORE 80 YEARS OLD 

Fred T. Moore, president of the 
Wright, Hoyt & Co., agency at /’ort 
Huron, Michigan, received felicita‘ ons 
from acquaintances in the busine: 
the occasion of his 80th birthday, ccle- 
brated recently. One of the founde 
the old St. Clair County Savings | nk, 
in 1889 he has operated his insus«nce 
agency since 1927, having left the : 
ing field in 1912, He has two son G. 
Grant Moore, and Frederick T. Moore, 
Jr., of Bandon, Ore., and three de 3h 
ters. In his early life he work as 
a lumberjack in Michigan’s forest 
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Directors of the New Hampshir« 
have declared a regular dividend 
cents a share, payablé July 1 to ; 
holders of record June 14. 
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Fraizer Sees Progress 
In Multiple Writings 


ADDRESSES COMMISSIONERS 
Succests Program Proceed Gradually 
.nd Without Too Much Haste; 
Analyzes Diemand Report 








ing that now is the time for “cold 
sis and appraisal,” Director of In- 
ice C. C.. Fraizer of Nebraska, 
king on “Multiple Lines” before the 
ig of the National Association of 
Chicago, 


ince Commissioners at 
I 15, suggested that the development 
( e multiple line program proceed 


inally and without too much haste. 

Lyirector Fraizer took up in detail the 
report of the multiple line underwriting 
ommittee of which President John A. 
Diemand of the Insurance Co. of North 
\merica is chairman (this report was 
eviewed: in The Eastern Underwriter 
ist week), and said that it represents 

ymmewhat of a compromise between 
he thoughts of those who would 
rapidly and radically progress in the 
broad coverages program.and those who 
would retain the status quo.” 

“This discussion or debate relating to 
multiple lines and broad coverages,” he 
said, “has caused me to ponder on the 
true duties of an Insurance Commis- 
sioner. In Nebraska, under the present 
administration at least, we are attempt- 
ing cooperative regulation. I am some- 
what puzzled as to how far an Insur- 
ance Commissioner should go in de- 
parting from regulatory duties and be- 
coming an advocate for a movement 
within the insurance industry itself. 

Reflects Mature Experience 

“It is often pointed out by opponents 
of the program and is recognized by the 
report of the Diemand committee, that 
we are not dealing with a business on 
its threshhold but that we are dealing 
with an insurance business which has 
been developed over a period of many 
years and that the conduct of the busi- 
ness today reflects the mature experi- 
ance of companies within and without 
the United States. The inference is that 
if the insurance business were originat- 
ing this very day then we would un- 
questionably have all-coverage insurance 
(except possibly life). If all coverage is 
good in the one instance then it is good 
in the other and the only thing to dis- 
cuss is how best to accomplish it.” 

Mr, Fraizer said it is true that ex- 


isting state laws limit the respective 
powers of fire, casualty, marine and 
bonding companies and if each of such 
companies is to engage in complete 
multiple line underwriting, such laws 
must be materially amended. Appended 
to Mr. Fraizer’s paper was a valuable 


digest prepared by Ernest D. Gerye, 
\ssistant Director of the Nebraska De- 
partment, giving a summary of the limi- 
tations imposed in a number of the 
States 
Eager To Go Forward 
Fraizer said that the current de- 
velo pment of so-called comprehensive 
istrance coverages indicates that many 
i€ companies are eager to go for- 
ward on the broad coverage program 
has been argued that policy forms 
/ecome more complicated. I should 
they could be simplified. 
ne of the arguments used by oppo- 
to this progressive movement is 
‘gent’s commissions will suffer if 
rance is all sold and wrapped up in 
ickage, There is no competent evi- 
vailable that commissions will be 
d. Every forward step in the 
has in the end yielded more com- 
ion for more people. The argu- 
that the dealer in horse-drawn 
es would lose the commissions, did 
top the coming of the automobile. 
nobile dealers were soon earning 
commissions than the buggy sales- 
‘ver dreamed of. 
_ British Branch Offices 
's also contended that with refer- 
to the argument that British com- 
S are permitted to write all classes 
, ‘surance including life, that in Eng- 
land the insurance business has been 





FRAIZER 


e.:€. 
built up under a branch office system 
rather than an agency system. 

“The agents make the first contact 
with the public and have the opportunity 
to learn what the public desires, and 
the agents need not be satisfied with an 
explanation that existing laws prevent 
the development of broad coverages. 
Such laws can be amended or abolished. 

“Tt is sometimes argued that the in- 
sured may not desire to place all of his 
insurance eggs in one financial basket 
and he may not wish to place all of his 
insurance with one agent, whereas now 
he often divides his insurance among 
several agents for reasons of friendship 
or otherwise. Of course, if the financial 
basket is a good strong one, then the 
eggs will remain unharmed, and after 
all is said and done, insurance will be 
placed where the greatest economy and 
best service can be obtained. 

Agents Must Qualify 

“Yes, agents would have to qualify 
themselves to serve the public under the 
all-coverage plan. However, the small 
merchant in the small town who desires 
fire coverage only and who knows fire 


coverage only presumably would not 
purchase additional coverage just be- 
cause it was available, unless a good 


smart agent sold it to him. There 
seems to be no reason to believe that 
the insurance agent is going to be hurt. 
If, however, opponents are correct and 
if the branch office system becomes 
more prevalent—it would probably take 
vears for this to happen—we get back 
to the proposition that service to the 
nublic should be the first consideration. 
Acquisition costs can be computed just 
as accurately under the broad coverage 
program as now. 

“Someone has said it might be neces- 
sary to reorganize the home office. 
Well, after the war shortage of person- 
nel and material, why not reorganize 
the home office? Since when did skill- 
ful insurance executives such as head 
the insurance industry in this nation be- 
gin to fear a little organization work?” 

Mr. Fraizer considered the five spe- 
cific recommendations of the Diemand 
committee: to empower companies to 
write any and all kinds of insurance and 
reinsurance other than life, in foreign 
companies, to accept reinsurance of all 
classes and to permit a company to 
write all classes of automobile and air- 
craft and personal property floaters. 

Foreign Insurance Business 


With respect to the first recommenda- 
tion, the Director said he makes no pre- 
tense of being expert in matters per- 
taining to foreign insurancé business but 
he is informed that the general princi- 
ples of multiple line underwriting pre- 
vail in foreign as well as in domestic 
insurance business. 

As to the reinsurance proposal, ad- 
vanced for the reason that there is 
plenty of United States capital and suffi- 
cient domestic reinsurance facilities are 
not available, he said .opponents say 
that insurance is not overly capitalized. 





He said that companies and groups of 


companies have seldom failed where 
there was reasonably decent manage- 
ment and where the law of averages 


prevailed. 

“If insurance is to be a business or 
profession where people deal with each 
other at arms length, then let us accept 
it in that spirit, but do not talk too 
much about public service,” he said. 
“Now I do not mean to suggest that the 
insurance industry is not rendering a 
fine public service at this time. It is. 
That is no reason why this fine public 
service cannot be broadened, enlarged, 
and developed and made more conven- 
ient and more efficient, which in the end 
means more economy to the consumer.” 

Comprehensive Auto Coverage 

On the question of comprehensive 
automobile coverage, Mr. Fraizer said: 
“We have had the equivalent of this 
coverage in the Middlewest for so long 
that we really did not realize it was un- 
available elsewhere. All-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance is natural, logical, de- 
cent and a fine public service.” 

Of the fourth specific proposal, all- 
coverage aviation insurance, Mr. Fraizer 
said that opponents say the business of 
aviation is new, not completely devel- 
oped or channeled, and that different 
theories of coverage exist, “As to this 


proposal,” he said, “all I can say is that 
if there was ever an opportunity for 
the insurance industry to think, plan, 


solve and produce and favorably to com- 
mand the respect of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and thus remove itself from 
fear of Federal regulation, then this 
aviation insurance is that opportunity.” 

As to the personal property floater, 
Mr. Fraizer pointed out that it is now 
authorized in a majority of the states. 

Question of Timing 

The speaker said he is not concerned 
with the question of timing; that once 
the Insurance Commissioners and the 
insurance industry as a whole declare 
themselves in favor of the fundamental 
idea, then in those states where man- 
datory legislation is necessary there can 
be a gradual development of a legis- 
lative program and the industry can 
adjust itself gradually. 

“Do not be frightened by the cry that 
present wartime shortages of men and 
materials make change undesirable,” he 
said. “We can prepare our thinking for 
the return of our soldiers. We owe 
them the duty to be thinking and plan- 
ning for progress.” 

Declaring that the present problem in 
its final analysis is a simple one, Mr. 
Fraizer said: 

“We need not be discouraged at the 
ups and downs of this movement. You 
may recall that in the life insurance 
field the Guertin legislation was not 
born overnight. You will recall that it 
required many years before this pro- 
gram was accepted and enacted into law. 
You will recall that there were inter- 
vening periods of several years when 
this movement appeared to be entirely 
dead. Maybe the multiple lines and 
broad coverages program is about to 
mature after its many ups and downs.” 





National Board 


(Continued from Page 20) 
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NORTH BRITISH NAMES KLOCKE 
Succeeds Murdock as_ Secretary in 
Charge of N. E. Department; 
O’Donnell Is Gen. Agent 
The North British Group announces 
that, effective June 15, 1944, Herman A. 
Klocke is appointed secretary in charge 
of the New England department, suc- 
ceeding the late Arthur E. Murdock 


Matar 
HERMAN A. KLOCKE 


with whom Mr. Klocke was associated 
for the past seventeen vears. 

Effective the same date, Arthur J. 
O'Donnell is advanced to the position 
of general agent. He will be associated 
with Mr. Klocke in the supervision of 
the New England department territory 
for the group. 

Mr. Klocke’s ap ypointment is a popular 
one and is in recognition of more than 
fortv-two years of lpval and conscien- 
tious service to the North British 
Group, with which he became associated 
January 13, 1902. After adv ancing 
through the various underwriting posi- 
tions he was appointed assistant general 
agent of the New England department, 
February 1, 1922, and advanced to the 
position of general agent, January, 1929. 
For the past fifteen years he has exe- 
cuted the duties of that position in such 
a manner that his present advancement 
is well merited. 

Mr. O'Donnell first entered the em 
ploy of the North British Group in Oc 
tober, 1916, as clerk in the mail depart 
ment where he served for eight months. 
On June 1, 1917, he was transferred to 
the New England department as en 
dorsement clerk and then advanced 
through the various positions, being 
made supervisor of the department 
September, 1922. He has served in the 
latter capacity for a period of almost 
twenty-two vears and his promotion is 
well deserved. 


MIAZZA’S 25TH | ANNIVERSARY 
James F. Miazza, assistant general 
manager of the Dallas office of the Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau, is re- 
ceiving congratulations on his twenty- 
five vears as a loss adjuster. In June, 
1919, he became associated with the 
New Orleans Adjustment Co., which 
consisted of several members of the 
Miazza family. In 1934 he joined the 
FCAB. He has settled claims in all the 
Southern states, in California, in Cen- 
tral America and made one hurried trip 
by plane in 1935 to settle a whiskey 
warehouse loss in West End Grand 
Jahama, flying from Nassau. His recent 
talk before the Texas Association of 
Insurance Agents on public relations 
has been widely quoted and has now 
been published in pamphlet form. 





GEORGIA AGENTS TO MEET 
The Georgia Association of Insurance 
\gents will hold its annual meeting at 


August 9-10. 


Albany 





McKittrick Exultant Over 
Decision of Supreme Court 


“It’s the greatest victory the people 
have won since the Declaration of In- 
dependence,” was the comment of Mis- 
souri’s Attorney General, Roy MckKit- 
trick, when he heard of a“ United 
States Supreme Court’s 4 to 3 decision 
holding that insurance is subject to Fed- 
eral regulation. General McKittrick has 
an anti-trust suit pending in the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court against 127 stock 
fire insurance companies and it was in- 
directly out of this litigation that the 
Department of Justice instituted its 
anti-trust case against the South-Eastern 
Underwriters, et al. 

“They have ruled in our favor,” Gen- 
eral McKittrick continued, “It will have 
an indirect effect on our case. This is 
the beginning of the breaking up of the 
greatest monopolies ever formed in this 
country. This puts the insurance com- 
panies on the same basis as other big 
business with respect to the nation’s 
anti-trust laws.” 





DALLAS WOMEN’S OFFICERS 
The recently elected officers of the 
Insurance Women of Dallas were in- 
stalled at the organization meeting of 
the Federation of Insurance Women of 
Texas. They included: President, Lorena 
Norris, Seay & Hall; vice presidents, 
Helen Webster, Floyd West & Co., and 
Rosemary Herndon of the General Ac- 
cident; recording secretary, Elta Ross, 
Crum & Forster; corresponding secre- 
tary, Alma Daigle, the Associated Avia- 
tion Underwriters; treasurer, Thelma 
Switzer of Andrews-McDowell & Co. 


T. ALFRED FLEMING RECOVERS 

T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of the 
conservation department of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, has 
recovered from an operation he under- 
went in a Cleveland hospital, and is 
back at his desk in New York. 


- Illinois, and 


HAIL ADJUSTMENT SCHOOLS 


Two-hundred Attend Conference in St. 
Paul; Gallaway To Conduct School 
in San Antonio 

Anticipating the coming season for 
hail losses, a two-day educational con- 
ference on hail loss adjustments was 
held recently at St. Paul, Minn., and a 
school on hail and windstorm adjust- 
ments will be held in San Antonio, Tex. 

Two-hundred hail adjusters from half 
a dozen states and Canada attended the 
St. Paul meeting., Edward Smith, Home 
of New York, Chicago, was chairman of 
the meeting, and George Hansen, Rain 
and Hail Bureau, Minneapolis, was co- 
chairman. Taking part in the program 
were W. J. Cassidy, Home, Minneapolis; 
O. B. Jacobs, Northwestern Fire 
Marine; Professor Webber of Iowa 
State College; A. G. Alberts, America 
Fore Group; Charles Dawson, general 
agent of Fargo, North Dakota; Mr. 
Hansen, Edward Dean of the Home in 
James Cullison of the 
Springfield and Aetna Fire. 

In announcing the forthcoming school 
at San Antonio, Walter T. Gallaway 
branch manager at San Antonio of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
said: -“We are all painfully aware that 
another hurricane season is just around 
the corner. While we are hopeful that 
the San Antonio area may be spared, 
should’ we suffer another catastrophe 
such as we had in 1942, we would be in 
a most serious condition due to man- 





power shortage 
p aes FOR TACOMA BRIDGE 
Plans have been completed to enable 
the state of Washington to call for bids 
for the construction of the new Tacoma 
Narrows Bridge within 30 days after the 
end of the war. This is announcement 
of Governor Arthur B. Langlie. The 
new structure will cost approximately 
twelve million, will be wider and sturdier 
than the ill-fated former span. 
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CASES FROM OUR LOSS FILES 
POINT WAY TO GREATER VOLUME 


CASE No. 1 
FRAME MERCANTILE BUILDING 


Written with 80% 


Sound value 
Loss or damage .......... : 


Insurance carried ......... ns 


Insurance required 


Insurance collectible ........ 


Coinsurance 

Rr $9,000.00 
is ane ate es. Sa 

ee .. 4,000.00 

ae 7,200.00 
° ee 916.65 


PRODUCTION CUES 


Increase insurance to meet requirements of coinsurance clause, - 
in line with current values. Add Extended Coverage. 











THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 


SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








STATE-WIDE SERVICE 
Investigators and Adjusters 
ALL LINES 





Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 





Asbury Park Branch 
411 Emory St., Tel. A. P. 8411 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 COMMERCE ST.- NEWARK, N.J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-7080 








COMPANIES SUPPORT SOCIETY 


Travelers, New Amsterdam, North 
America, Loyalty Group Provide 
Facilities for the Classes 
The “Newsletter” of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, which will soon be 
in the hands of the members of the so- 
ciety, points out the splendid support 
the insurance companies give to the 

society, saying: 

“It would be impossible for the so- 
ciety to conduct its classes were it not 
for the generosity of the various insur- 
ance companies and their affiliated or- 
ganizations in permitting us to use their 
rooms as class rooms. To all of these 
we are beholden and wish to take this 
opportunity to acknowledge their con- 
tributions to our work. 

“The room most often used this year, 
as in the past, is the Board Room of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Our fire, inland marine, general 
principles, and one of our life classes, 
were held there throughout the winter. 
The room was also used for the closing 
exercises for several of our groups. 

“The Travelers have again as in the 
past put their auditorium, on the eighth 
floor of 55 John Street, at our disposal 
three nights each week. 

“The New Amsterdam provided a 
room on the ground floor which was 
ours to use day or evening, during the 
entire school year. 

“The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters’ large conference 
room was used three nights a week for 
casualty classes. 

“The Inland Marine Underwriters \s- 
sociation permitted the use of their 
3oard Room for evening class. 

“The Board of Underwriters at 
John Street, did the same. 

“The Insurance Co. of North America 
provided a large. room on the tenth floor 
of their building, which was available at 
almost any time we desired to use Il. 

“That the list is somewhat shorter this 
year than previously, is not because of 
any lack of generosity but merely that 
our needs were less. We had many 
fewer classes meeting day and evening. 

“We are also indebted to the Lovalty 
and North America groups for use 0! 
their premises for examinations scvcral 
times during the year. 

“Let us repeat, it would be impos ible 
for the society to function were not 
for the altruistic aid given throug! us 
to the student bodv bv those hb‘ id 
selfish, mononolistic insurance com an- 
ies we hear about.” 
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SECURITY APPO'NTS DONNE’ LY 

The Security Insurence Compan 
New Haven announce the appoin 
of Elmer C. Donnelly es state 
for Northern Illinois with headque ‘ers 


in Chicago. Mr. Donnelly has ds ing 
the past fifteen years seen ser\ rh 
both the fire and inland marine fi 
var‘ous parts’ of the country and * : 

idle 


acquainted with agents in the 


West. 
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California Auto Dealers Short of 


Facilities to Cover Financed Cars 


( ‘ic is a fitting word by which to 
the automobile insurance mar- 
ket in Los Angeles insofar as coverage 
for automobile dealers enters into the 
Wh the situation is somewhat of 
lo anding, it did not reach its pres- 
e stage until approximately two 


ent act 

months ago, when the West American 
Insurance Co. cancelled all its automo- 
bile dealer agency contracts and later 
cancelled all policies of collision cover- 
ave on risks On which it had been the 


carrier, thereby bringing the situation to 
a head. This action placed a large num- 
ber of automobile dealers in the po- 
sition of having no collision insurance 
on cars they had sold on conditional 
sales contracts, and also of having no 
coverage on cars on their lots or in their 
varages, formerly written on an open 
stock policy. 

Dealers have been seeking insurers 
who would carry their lines. Except in 
one or two instances, perhaps, where the 
dealer was in a fortuitous position due 
to a tie with other lines, the efforts to 
find a market have been unsuccessful. 

Larger insurers writing automobile 
lines, their agents and brokers, have de- 
clined to treat with the dealers. Not 
because the dealer is persona non grata, 
but solely because the loss experience 


on this line of business has been de- 
cidedly adverse. From best informa- 
tion obtainable these loss ratios have 


been anywhere from a minimum of 70% 
to as high as 170% of premium income. 
This higher loss ratio cannot be predi- 
cated on a higher accident frequency. 
The higher loss ratio must be laid to 
a series of facts that are due to eco- 
nomic conditions, including shortage of 
Iman power in garages, difficulty and 
higher cost of chiaine replacement and 
repair parts, higher cost of labor, elimi- 
nation of many garages doing automo- 
hile repairs, either because of inability 
to get and retain repair men or because 
ol owners going into war or defense 
plants. : 

\n employe in a war or defense plant, 
contronted by long distances he must 
‘avel between his home and place of 
employment, has been, of necessity, com- 
pelled to have an automobile for trans- 





Ship Denied Limit on 
Liability For Cargo Loss 


Jecree of the Federal District Court 
i laryland denying limitation of 
vity to the owner of the motor vessel 
‘ladison Hall for cargo damage 
the vessel collided with an un- 
| wreck in the upper Chesapeake 
ecoming, with her cargo, a total 
as affirmed by the Fourth Circuit 


it Appeals, E. Madison Hall, 140 


yx 


lation of the Federal statute, 
was only one pilot on board, the 
himself, who was below. during 
tch of the mate and took charge 
tly with the idea that he had 
the wreck. The ship had sailed 
the proper complement with the 
dge and consent of the owner. It 
ld that the owner had not borne 
irden which rested on him of 
¢ not merely that his fault prob- 
vas not, but also that it could not 
heen, a contributing cause of the 
r, where the owner has priority 
nowledge of some violation of the 
ies affecting the navigation of the 


The dealer, to pro- 
requires collision and 


portation purposes. 
tect his interests, 
theft coverage. 

The worker has a smash up. 
surance carrier is not given any oppor- 
tunity to protect itself, as the car is 
abandoned by both dealer and reputed 
owner to the carrier, The latter is 
notified, and then can salvage whatever 
it may, if anything. In the meantime 
the war worker, still needing transporte 1- 
tion, makes down payment on another 
car. The insurance situation repeats it- 
self. Likewise the crash and_ the 
abandonment. 


TUG RECOVERS FROM STEAMER 

A tug with a loaded sea-going coal 
barge in tow alongside on her _ star- 
board, collided with a steamer going 
against a flood tide in the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal where it was 250 
feet wide. The evidence in a libel by 
the tug and a cross-libel by the steamer 
and their respective claimants, conflicted 
as to the cause of the collision. It was 
held on appeal that the trial court’s 
findings were amply supported by evi- 
dence that the tug was always on her 
right side of the canal after exchange 
of signals so that it was inevitable that 
the steamer’s sheer took her over into 
the tug’s waters. Decree for the libel- 
lant, holding the steamer solely at fault, 
was therefore affirmed. P. Dougherty 
Co. v. S. S. Manchester Exporter, 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 140 

2d 572 


The in- 


CRUGER SMITH GIVES BOOKS 
The Insurance Library of Dallas, 
Tex., sponsored by the Dallas Insurance 
Agents Association and the Blue Goose 
and housed in the office of the associa- 
tion now has the complete collection of 
state and of 
provinces, the gift of Cruger 
T. Smith, local agent of Dallas. “We 
feel that we have the most complete 
insurance library in the Southwest and 
it is available not only to insurance 


laws of several 


Canadian 


every 


people but to the general public,” Presi- 
dent John A. Barr of the agents’ asso- 
ciation, says. Text books may be taken 


from the library but the law books and 
reference books must be used in the 
library reading room. 



























Rules Discharge of Oil 
Was Caused By Accident 


In an action in rem by the Govern- 
ment against an oil barge, claiming that 
the barge, on a date specified, discharged 
petroleum oil into the navigable waters 
of the United States, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for southern Texas, in The 
Sunset Una, 54 F. Supp, 464, held that 
the Government take nothing, the evi- 
dence showing that, while it was undis- 
puted that the oil was discharged, such 
discharge was caused by unavoidable 
accident or collision. While the barge 
was being towed to its pier at Galves- 
ton it encountered heavy seas and rough 
weather in Bolivar Roads, which caused 
its tug to pound against and collide with 
the barge and to break a seam on the 
starboard side of the barge, allowing oil 
from its cargo to escape into the water. 

The evidence also showed that the 
barge, at the time she was loaded, was 
seaworthy, and at the time of the acci- 
dent was being propérly towed with 
proper lines fastening her to the tug, 
and that the injury was caused solely by 
weather and heavy seas. There was no 
evidence that the barge or her owners 
were guilty of any negligence with re- 
spect to the matter, and it was clear 
to the court that the collision was an 
unavoidable accident. After reaching its 
pier, the barge was pumped out as 
promptly as practicable, and further dis- 
charge of oil prevented. 

The discharge of the oil into the 
navigable watérs was held caused by an 
unavoidable accident and collision within 
the exceptions in Section 433 of the 
Federal Statute 33 U. S. C. 


Court Holds Goods Were 
In Storage, Not Transit 


What is transit and when are goods 
considered to be therein? Section 139, 
New York Personal Property Law states 
when goods are in transit. The ques- 
tions were involved in the following re- 
cent New York decision. 

On a Saturday, between 12 noon and 
5 p. m, a manufacturing company 
loaded on its two tractors and trailers 
for delivery by its drivers and employes 
on the following Monday to a consignee 
in Newa:k, N. J. and Brooklyn, N. a 
480 cartons of products of its factory at 
Rockland, Delaware, where, at a siding 
connected with the factory, the loading 
was done. 

Thus loaded, the tractors and trailers 
were allowed to remain on the lot or 
open space, contiguous to its factory 
and loading platform, which the company 
maintained as a terminal for its tractors 
and trailers, until ready to leave to make 
deliveries. While there the trailers were 
inundated by water caused by a flood 
on Sunday and the cartons were dam- 
aged to the extent of $2,460.40. The 
company had in effect a transportation 
policy’ with the Firemen’s Ins. Co. of 
Newark, on which it sued in an action 


Seto Sa 3} ‘ 
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in which the above facts were stipulated 
by the parties. 

The New York City 
Pak Manufacturing Co. 
Ca; 47 N: 8. SS. 2.2. 54. held that the 
goods, when damaged, were in “storage” 
and not “a transit” and were not cov- 
ered by the policy, which insured goods 
only while in “transit”, but they were 
covered by an endorsement on the policy 
extending the coverage to goods in ter- 
minals and warehouses of carriers for 
not more than 30 days. The endorse- 
ment being drawn by the insurance com- 
pany, was, if ambiguous, libally con- 
strued in favor of the insured. 


RODDA SPEAKS ON AIRCRAFT 


peg San-Nak- 
Firemen’s Ins. 





Says Mutual Companies Take Lead in 
Aviation Safety; Mutual Agents 
Should Provide “Quality Insurance” 
How mutual fire and casualty com- 

panies are preparing to reap a share of 

the aviation insurance market was told 
by W. H. Rodda of Chicago, secretary, 

Mutual Aircraft Conference, in an ad- 

dress before the Mutual Insurance 

Agents Association of the State of New 


York at Syracuse, June 12. 
Saying that every member company 
of the Mutual Aircraft Conference is in 


a position to supply complete informa- 
tion regarding aircraft hull coverage, Mr. 
Rodda continued: 

“Although the plans of the 
companies in the aviation field are not 
announced in detail, we do know that 
plans are being de veloped actively and 
full technical information is available to 
agents in preparation for handling the 
coverage. We can say this much, that 


mutual 


when agents have prepared themselves 
to handle the business, the companies 
will be there with the coverage to be 
sold.” 


Mr. Rodda said that mutual companies 
and agents have the obligation of im- 
proving the aircraft experience; that 
aviation rates today are high and “lower 
costs mean that you will be able to sell 
more coverage and more complete cover 
age to your policyholders. 

“Already mutual companies are taking 
the lead in aviation safety. The Mutual 
Aircraft Conference provides for its 
member companies a safety letter which 
is sent to policyholders every month 
carrying suggestions for better flying and 
improved care of the planes while they 
are on the ground, Careful inspection 
of risks and a refusal to insure reckless 
pilots are necessary parts of our aviation 


insurance program. 

“As mutual insurance companies we 
do not want to insure every man who 
owns or pilots a plane. Mutual insur- 


ance always has been quality insurance, 
for the policyholder who is safety mind- 
ed, who is sufficiently interested in his 
personal and financial welfare to prevent 
part of the obligation of 
mutual insurance agents to help provide 
proper coverage at reasonable premium 


losses. It is 


costs for those people who are preferred 
risks and show extraordinary care in the 
operation and handling of their planes.” 
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Uniform Plan for 


Reporting Comp. 


Expenses Necessary, Says Harrington 


Three Reports on This Subject Put Before Commissioners’ 
Meeting; C. W. Hobbs’ Views Quoted in Presi- 
dential Address; Subcommittee Acts 


Harring- 
with the 


Commissioner Charles F. J. 


ton of Massachusetts dealt 


workmen’s compensation situation, par- 
ticularly expense loading portion of it, 
in clearcut language in referring to the 
subject in his presidential address June 
15 at the NAIC annual meeting in Chi- 
indicated that in six months’ 
accumulated more com- 


cago. He 
time “we have 
prehensive data on this subject than in 
any similar period in the history of our 
association.” 

His specific recommendation was that 
an early decision be reached by the Na- 
tional Association with respect to a uni- 
form plan for reporting workmen’s com- 
pensation expenses, and in this connec- 
tion he called attention to three reports 
brought before the annual meeting this 
week—two by Clarence W. Hobbs, the 
NAIA special representative on the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance staff, and the other by the actuarial 
committee of the National Council. 
These reports, he said, indicate clearly 
how important it is for insurance com- 
missioners to secure a proper factual 
basis for determining expenses in order 
to arrive at a proper expense loading, 
both for general business and for busi- 
ness written on graded rating plans. 

Sizeup of Council’s Report 

President Harrington’s sizeup of the 
recommendations of the Council’s ac- 
tuarial committee was that “this report 
can be regarded as progressive only.” 
He said: “It is not in shape to enable 
any committee to approve definitely the 
form for expense reporting nor the in- 
structions. This report should be given 
wide publicity and an _ opportunity 
afforded companies, not members of the 
National Council, to express their views 
concerning the report.” 


Quotes Hobbs on Expense Loading 


Mr. Harrington then quoted a state- 
ment made by Mr. Hobbs on “The Ex- 
pense Loading” in his report on the Na- 


tional Council, highspots of which are 
given on another page. This statement 
read: 


“The determination of a factual basis for the 
general expense loading, if made on the basis 
of ratios to premiums earned of experienced ex- 
penses requires a homogeneity in the experience 
used: and if this homogeneity does not exist in 
fact, the experience must be modified. It would 
seem entirely possible to require the carriers to 
supplement their returns by a statement of what 
the earned premiums would have been had all 
business been written on a normal premium 
basis with full expense loading. Also it is pos- 
sible to require a return of commission discounts 
actually made. These returns would enable the 
setting up of expense ratios as they would have 
been, had all business been written on the same 
basis: and these ratios would be fairly com- 
parable with the estimates in the general ex- 
pense loading.” 

Commissioner Harrington then quoted 
the following from Mr. Hobbs’ multi- 
graphed memorandum on workmen’s 


Hobbs Regrets Absence; 
Has Been Seriously IIl 


Chicago, June 15.—It seemed strange 
today with the discussion of the annual 
report of C. W. Hobbs and his long 
memorandum on compensation expense 
loading uppermost at this NAIC meet- 
ing, that Mr. Hobbs himself was not 


among those present. It is the first 
meeting in many a year that he has 
missed, and while he regrets his ab- 


sence it was unavoidable as he is slowly 
convalescing from a major operation at 
home in Bronxville, N. Y. His serious 
illness, however, did not stop him from 
submitting more data on compensation 
rates and rate-making than ever before. 
The best wishes of the NAIC and the 
insurance fraternity are extended to Mr. 
Hobbs for his speedy and complete re- 
covery. 








compensation loading, dated 
April 15: 

“Tt is necessary, first of all, for the National 
Association to decide whether it wants an ex- 
hibit covering all Casualty lines, or merely an 
exhibit developing facts for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance. In view of the fact that 
other casualty lines are developing to a point 
where regulation of rates is required, the more 
comprehensive exhibit may appear desirable. But 
much would be gained if the Association would 
essay the development of a uniform schedule 
Ww.” 

Mr. Harrington then said: 

“The executive committee of this as- 
sociation should consider that question 
at this meeting and if it is decided that 
the expense exhibit should cover all cas- 
ualty lines, the sub-committee should 
authorize Mr. Hobbs to explore exhaus- 
tively the problem and favor us with 
definite recommendations. In view of 
the criticisms of his New York Casualty 
exhibit, I suggest that the sub-commit- 
tee invite the New York Insurance De- 
partment to participate in any meeting 
devoted to the consideration of this sub- 
ject.” 


expense 


Opposed to New Rating Plans 

Discussing the four new rating plans, 
approval of which has already been ob- 
tained in twenty-seven jurisdictions, Mr. 
Harrington noted that they had been ad- 
vanced by the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives and rejected. by the 
New York Compensation Rating Board. 
Giving voice to his previously expressed 
opinion of doubt as to the necessity for 
the four plans, Mr. Harrington quoted a 
passage from the Hobbs’ report which, 
in his opinion, raised doubt as to the 
value of retrospective rating plans when 
applied to a risk with consistently good 
experience. He also thought that cau- 
tion should be exercised in approving 
these plans for public use, particularly 
in the absence of a proper basis of ex- 
pense reporting. Mr. Harrington then 
looked into the future of the compen- 
sation line, saying: 

“There are presently indications that 
workmen’s compensation experience is 
beginning to be unfavorable. As plants 
shut down for conversion from wartime 
to peacetime activities, an increase in 


(Continued on Page 35) 


RESULTS MORE THAN EXPECTED 


N. Y. Federation Drive for New Mem- 
bers Theme of Luncheon June 7 
and Executive Comm. Meeting 
William J. Thompson, Globe Indem- 
nity vice president, who is chairman of 
the membership campaign of the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York, Inc., re- 
ported to his committee at a luncheon 
June 7 that results to date had been 
better than expected. The goal is 10,000 
new members, insurance people in all 
lines being eligible to join an organiza- 
tion whose keynote is and has always 
been the Preservation of Free Enter- 
prise. The following are serving on Mr. 
Thompson’s committee—aiding him in 

reaching the membership objective: 

Alonzo Gore Oakley, U.S.F. & G. vice 
president; J. E. Lewis, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety vice president; Floyd N. Dull, 
Continental Casualty vice president; 
Gustave R. Michelsen of Hall & Hen- 
shaw; J. R. Garrett, National Casualty’s 
Eastern A. & H. manager; G. F. Sulli- 
van, president, General Brokers Associa- 
tion; W. Warren Ellis, executive vice 
president, Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion; Samuel Rosan and Mortimer L. 
Nathanson, prominent insurance brok- 
ers, and :. H. Hunt, the Federation’s 
counsel and secretary. 

Following the luncheon, the Federa- 
tion’s executive committee met under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Michelsen as- 
sisted by President W. H. Lucas, who 
came down from Le Roy, N. Y., to at- 
tend. Other out-of-towners were A. 
Foden Lawrence, Syracuse; Edward S. 
Poole, Albany; F. D. Russell, Bing- 
hamton; G. Edwin Spitzmiller, Buffalo; 
Harry H. Wadsworth, Syracuse; John 
L. Tiernon, Jr., Buffalo. 

Treasurer Poole’s financial report and 
others were made. Then came a lengthy 
discussion of the current membership 
drive. Most of the New York City mem- 
bers of the committee were present. 





Pennsylvania Casualty Names 
Alex. Greene & Co. in N. Y. 


Making its formal debut in Greater 
New York, Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 
has appointed Alexander Greene & Co., 
Inc., 83 Maiden Lane, as manager, 
metropolitan department, for New York 
City and the counties of Westchester, 
Nassau and Suffolk. This agency, now 
observing its thirty-fifth anniversary 
year, is one of the best known in the 
downtown Manhattan area. Alexander 
Greene is its president and Arthur O. 
Berkinstock and Joseph A. Flanagan are 
vice presidents. 

Pennsylvania Casualty, one of the 
companies in the Commercial Credit In- 
surance Group, whose administrative 
office is in Baltimore, now has burglary 
and glass as well as automobile, com- 
pensation and general liability insur- 
ance facilities available to its agents. 


CENTRAL SURETY’S SETUP 





All Casualty Ins. Facilities in Metro- 
politan N. Y. To Be Handled by 
Eastern Dep’t After June 15 © 
It is announced by Central Surety & 
Insurance Corp., that after June 15, in 
addition to fidelity and surety bonds— 
the production, underwriting and servic- 
ing of all casualty insurance in the 
metropolitan New York territory will be 
handled through the Eastern Depart- 
ment of - company at 83 Maiden 


Lane, N. Y 

The office of John C. Weghorn 
Agency, Inc., 102 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
will continue to represent the Central 


Surety as downtown borough agent. 


TO HEAR NORWEGIAN LIEUT. 

Members of Insurance Square Club of 
New York at their June 19 meeting in 
Block Hall, N. Y., will have as their 
guest speaker Lieutenant Per Host of 
the Norwegian Air Force. Lieutenant 
Host is attached to the photographic 
section and will illustrate his talk with 
moving pictures of Norway. 
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Maybe we haven't toc fad 
Our own horn enoug)? 


How many of you know about th 
fectly fine job done for many years the 
Insurance Federation of New York, 
I was thinking last evening abou the 
Progress of the organization since 915 
its valiant defense of Private Enterp=ise 


any and all times, and what a grand oppor. 
tunity for service we have in this wartime 
and approaching post-war period. Bu: have 


we “tooted our own horn” enough about 
what we have done and what we plan 
doing? I wonder. 


You have right now a ready-made oppor. 
tunity to learn more about the work of the 
Insurance Federation. We are in the midst 
of a membership drive and need an addi. 
tional 10,000 men and women in Greater 
New York and throughout the state to join 
with us. 


If you already are a member, can’t you 
interest a friend, office associate or a friendly 
competitor in signing up? Our strength lies 
in a large membership, and the bigger our 
gains in this campaign, the more we will be 
insuring our business against invasion by the 
State or Federal Government. 


Please decide today to acquaint yourself 
fully with our objectives. Write for latest 
Bulletin and membership rates, addressing— 


WILLIAM J. THOMPSON 
150 William Street, N. Y. 
Membership Chairman 


(This space contributed by J. R. 
Garrett, Inc., 45 John St., New York) 











N. Y. Dep’t Accepts B. & M. 
Manuals for Use as of July 1 


The two boiler and machinery manuals, 
filed with the New York Insurance De- 
partment on June 10, have been adjudged 
acceptable by the Department, represent- 
ing as they do a compromise between 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the “indepen- 
dents” in the field headed by the Hairt- 
ford Steam Boiler. Both manuals are 
scheduled to become effective in New 
York State on July 1. 

In his acceptance of the filings on Fri 
day, June 16, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Robert E. Dineen called to the at- 
tention of the companies the fact that 
once again a filing had been made i- 
volving the application of graduated ex- 
penses unsupported by adequate statisti: 
cal data. 

Mr. Dineen said the Department ap- 
preciates that at the present time It 
probably will be difficult to obtain mov 
complete statistical data owing to the 
help shortage but added that the De- 
partment expects the companics to ad: 
dress themselves to the problem and be 
prepared at the appropriate time 10 
furnish adequate statistical daia. He 
further warned them that failure to pre 
sent such data may compel the |epatt: 
ment to take action at a later ate. 


Prizes for the Best Victory 
Gardens of Two Har‘fords 


—— of the Two Harti ls who 
are “farming it” as they did last year 
on ike ploughed- -up outfield of t) © base- 


ball diamond in the rear of tiv Com 
panies’ home office are to be | varded 
prizes by the Two Hartfords ‘or te 
best garden plots. Competent judges 
will view the gardens at two rg 

| 1f3t 


periods: first week in July 4 
week in September. aa 

A $25 war bond will be awar‘ed 10 
the best garden with $10 in war -tamp 
and $5 in stamps to those placing seco" 
and third. 
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Annual Meeting of Insurance Commissioners in Chicago 





—— 
Uniform Plan 
ntinued from Page 34) 

unret d accidents becomes apparent. 
Incut losses increase because of a 
tende toward malingering. Payrolls 
are tantially reduced in periods of 
reco! sion, with consequent reductions 
in premium income. This situation is 
condu to higher losses which are 
not reflected in the rates for approxi- 
mately two years; hence, under present 
rating methods, workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates are being reduced when they 
should cither remain stable or be in- 
creased. 


Need for Avoiding “Peaks and Valleys” 


at Improper Times 


~~ 

“The report on workmen’s compensa- 
tion rating methods does not appear to 
contuin any recommendations to avoid 
peaks and valleys in workmen’s compen- 
sation rates at improper times. Pos- 
sibly the longer rate level period might 
be explored for the answer to this prob- 
lem. But we must consider the possible 
effect upon the reserves of the company, 
as a result of income tax laws. It seems 
that this matter should be explored and 
a workable program conceived. We can- 
not expect the public to be satisfied with 
a rating program which produces exces- 
sive rates when losses are low, and in- 
adequate rates when losses are high, 
even though this situation may be tem- 
porary.” 

At this point Mr. Harrington gave 
this note of warning: “Unless we give 
careful consideration to the adequacy 
of rates available to large workmen’s 
compensation writers, we may find that 
startling rate increases may be called to 
prevent substantial losses and possible 
financial embarrassment as a result of 
workmen’s compensation underwriting. 
This is a large and important class of 
business, producing considerable pre- 
mium volume and imposing heavy fi- 
nancial responsibility upon insurance 
companies to meet the demands of per- 
sons injured in industry. In the past 
six months, we have accumulated more 
comprehensive data on this subject than 
in any similar period in the history of 
our association. This material should be 
made a part of the report of the com- 
pensation committee and included as an 
appendix to the proceedings of this as- 
sociation, 


Schedule P Difficulties 


Mr. Harrington next gave his atten- 
tion to Schedule P difficulties, express- 
ing the hope that some plan will be de- 
veloped to correct the errors in this 
schedule. He gave these reasons for 
such errors: The varying permissible 
loss ratios of the retrospective, War De- 
partment and other special rating plans, 
inflated payrolls, a low level of rates, 
special selection of risks by different 
es and a change in the incidence 
ot reopened cases. The Commissioner 
then said: 

“in justice to the sub-committee of 
¢ committee, which has been 
the duty of solving this prob- 
hould be said that because of 

« limitations on statistical ma- 
ci and statisticians, considerable 
has been experienced in pro- 
ita to use as a basis for recom- 


rl, 


Nanks 


1 


r difficulty is the fact that the 
zovern compilation of Schedule 
hence, legislative -action will be 
before the annual statement 
be modified. Mr. Harrington 
the executive committee’s 
it commissioners assigned to 
this problem will receive co- 
from all types of companies 
le them to make constructive 
ns to our association.” He 
iat the problem be _ followed 
so that definite action may be 
‘en in the 1945 legislative ses- 


Blue Cross Plan Report 


In his presidential address Commis- 
sioner C. F. J. Harrington referred to 
a study of Blue Cross Plans made by 
the committee on group hospitalization 
and medical service of NAIC, headed by 
Gregg L. Neel, Pennsylvania commis- 
sioner. It was indicated that a sub- 
committee of the Neel committee had 
met jointly with representatives of Blue 
Cross Plans (including former Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink of New York) 
and discussed desirability of a uniform 
law governing this class of protection. 
Said Mr. Harrington: 

“Most non-profit hospital and medi- 
cal service plans operate entirely within 
the state. The service which they offer 
has met popular response. These or- 
ganizations have accumulated millions 
of dollars of public funds which they 
hold in trust for the payment of future 
liabilities. In many states they operate 
without adequate supervision. The pub- 
lic interest requires that organizations 
of this type should be properly super- 
vised. The subject has been studied by 
this committee. We shall await with in- 
terest the report of the committee as- 
signed to study this subject.” 

Mr. Neel submitted his report on the 
joint meeting to the NAIC Chicago 
meeting yesterday and recommended the 
appointment of a continuing committee 
of the NAIC “which would initiate some 
of the studies suggested in this report 
and continue conference with Blue 
Cross Plan representatives on matters 
of mutual interest.” 





Wage Factor in Comp. 
Rates Urged by Gibbs 


ALSO EXPENSE REPORTING FORM 


His NAIC Sub-committee To Meet in 
September with Nat’l Council Com- 
mittee; Hobbs Report Highspots 


Chicago, June 14—J. P. Gibbs, cas- 
ualty insurance commissioner of Texas, 
held a meeting here today of his NAIC 
sub-committee on workmen’s compen- 
sation rates, purpose of which was to 
decide a course of action in the report- 
ing of expenses. 

Upshot of this meeting was decision 
to refer the subject of rating forms for 
reporting of such expenses to Special 
Representative C. W. Hobbs and the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance with the request that the coun- 
cil send a copy of the proposal to all of 
its member companies, as well as to 
carriers not members of the council who 
might be affected by proposed change 
in reporting of expenses. 

Decision was reached by the Gibbs 
sub-committee to meet early in Sep- 
tember with the proper committee of 
the National Council so as to decide 
on rating form blank. Purpose of this 
blank is to make each company file a 
breakdown of its 40% expense allowance 
by way of justifying that expense. 

The sub-committee also recommended 
that the National Council adopt in the 
compensation rating structure what is 
known as a wage factor, intent of which 
is to adjust rates of pay and wages. It 
was recognized, however, that arriving 
at a proper wage tactor is not going to 
be an easy matter as there are so many 


different classifications of workers com- 
ing under workmen’s compensation cov- 
erage. Some workers are paid by the 
hour; others by piece work. Bonuses 
further complicate the situation and add 
to the number of variants. 


Hobbs’ Size-up of Wage Factor 


In his annual report to the commis- 
sioners, C. W. Hobbs points out that 
the wage factor was tried, and not very 
successfully, by the Council in 1923. Re- 
cently, however, two important jurisdic- 
tions have tried it, and, he said, “it may 
be their experience has been more favor- 

2 ae a 
able.” Explaining purpose of the wage 
factor, Mr. Hobbs said: 

“The wage factor is supposed to measure the 
probable effect on compensation experience of 
current changes in wage scale. Undoubtedly the 
social and economic conditions giving rise to 
such changes affecting all industries more or 
less: but by no means in the same degree, Nor 
do changes occur in all lines of industry or in 
all risks simultaneously. There is some difficulty 
in making a satisfactory determination of an 
average wage factor applicable to insured risks 
only; and if an average factor be used, it does 
something more or less than justice to risks 
in which the wage change is greater or less than 
the. average. the divergence is not great, this 
is immaterial; if marked, then some risks are 
sure to feel the use of the wage factor as an 
injustice, To use a number of wage factors 
would make for a very complicated rating pro 
cedure. The National Council’s comm'ttees have 
given the matter consideration and will report.” 

Balancing-Out Factor 

Among other suggestions for modi- 
fication in rate-making procedure, Mr. 
Hobbs commented upon the so-called 
balancing-out factor which operates to 
evaluate trend of experience in either 
direction. In principle, he said, this fac- 
tor is inherently just, “provided, of 
course, that the policy of rate-making 
is to be the adjustment of rate levels 
as closely as possible to current condi- 
tions.” He also spoke of a payroll ceil- 
ing which is intended to eliminate the 
effect of wage changes and thus remove 
from the rating procedure an element 
responsible for the greater part of the 
variations in loss ratio that underlie 
rate-level changes. . .. Mr. Hobbs then 
said the council committee has given 
consideration to a number of methods 
embodying the ceiling idea, namely: 

Types of “Ceiling” Methods 

(1) Establish a ‘ceiling’ varying by groups 
of states, as respects the maximum individual 
weekly wage, together with a ‘floor’ as respects 
the minimum weekly wage, the corresponding 
maximum and minimum weekly payrolls to be 
the product of the number of employes on the 
payroll for the week by the established maxi- 
mum and minimum wage. Determine premium 
on the basis of the actual payroll, exactly as is 
done today, subject, however, to maximum and 
minimum payrolls, by classifications, as estab 
lished above. 

“(2) Limit the total payroll of one employe, 
to be used in the determination of premium to 
not more than $3,000 per year, consistent with 
the procedure for determining social security 
taxes. 

(3) Establish for all states a flat maximum 
and minimum weekly payroll per employe, ap- 
plicable to certain classifications or industries, 
similar to the present procedure for executive 
officers, which provides a maximum individual 
weekly payroll of $100 per week, and a minimum 
individual weekly payroll of $30 per week. 


Pa A. & H. Guide 


Indicating his approval of the official 
guide for filing and approval of A. & H. 
policies in the various states, produced 
during the past year by the commis- 
sioners’ A. & H. committee with the 
cooperation ofa joint committee of com- 
pany men, C. F. J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts said in his presidential report 
to the Chicago meeting: 

“This guide has alreadv been printed 
and distributed widely. Each commis- 
sioner should, through proper ruling, 
give effect to the contents of the guide 
in his state. 

“The committee on accident an‘ 
health is giving further consideration to 
additional rules and regulations, supnle- 
menting those already adopted. We 
shall expect a report on this subject dur- 
action should be taken to eliminate con- 
action should be tatken to eliminate con- 
flict with rules and regulations which 
were adopted in 1911. We shall look to 
the A. & H. committee for guidance in 
this connection.” 
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4-F’s and War Plant Workers Are 
A Worry to A. & H. Underwriters 


The accident and health situation in 
New York as currently seen by under- 
writers along William Street indicates 
that right now there is an easy market 
for A. & H. coverage despite the fact 
that comparatively few of the brokers 
specialize in the sale of & H. They 
are multiple-line producers, and all too 
often they follow -~ lines of least re- 
sistance and turn to A. & H. only when 
they are either ote the: or drawn in that 
direction. 

From present indications, there is a 
noticeable increase in demand for health 
Premiums are running some- 
reflecting the easier finan- 
majority of 


insurance. 
what higher, f 
cial circumstances of the 
prospects. 

Most striking feature from an under- 
writing standpoint is the falling off of 
submissions from younger men, and 
with this trend goes the need for scru- 
tinizing those submissions which are re- 
ceived from those under age 38. In this 
connection, a prominent underwriter 
points to the helpfulness of the inspec- 
tion services which give specific com- 
ments in their reports on the draft sta- 
tus of men under 38 and the tip-off on 
men who are 4-F’s. As regards the lat- 


Health Ins. Bill Agreed to 


In All Canadian Provinces 


Early adoption of f and general approval 
of the health insurance bill in Canada 
has been agreed upon by all the Canadian 


revealed in a_state- 


provinces. This is t 
Pensions Min- 


ment issued by Canadian 
ister Ian Mackenzie. 

“Some doubt was expressed by some 
of the ministers as to their ability to in- 
troduce all the benefits of the bill at one 
time or to apply its benefits in all parts of 
the province at once,” Mr. Mackenzie 
states. He revealed that it had been sug- 
gested by the Alberta delegates that in- 
surance benefits be introduced item by item 
“as mav be found feasible in any province.” 

He also revealed a suggestion made that 
some of the grants the Federal Govern- 
ment planned to make under the health 
insurance plan were inadequate. In_ this 
respect he says: “It was considered that 
the general public health grant of twenty- 
five cents per capita was too low and it 
was suggested that this should be increased 
to thirty-five cents. It was also suggested 
that the tuberculosis grant and the mental 
disease grants be raised. The provinces 
did not suggest the amount by which 
these grants should be increased. It was 
most encouraging to find that there was 
great unanimity of opinion in regard to 
the need for health insurance and the ad- 
visability of its adoption by all of the 
provinces at an early moment.” 

Dr. J. J. Heagerty, who is Federal di- 
rector of public health services, urged that 
the provinces each form an advisory com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of health 
insurance. 

It is also now announced that the Com- 
mons Committee on Social Security has 
decided that each province should be al- 
lowed to fix the amount of contribution 
each person would be obliged to pay under 
a health insurance plan. This action of 
the committee left the entire matter of 
contributions to be decided upon when 
health insurance bills are finally acted 
upon by the Dominion and the province. 


JOINS TER BUSH ee POWELL 

John T. Henderson has resigned as 
manager of the life, accident and Group 
departments of The Travelers Yonkers 
branch office and will become associated 
with Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., Sche- 
nectady. 


ter, this underwriter describes the prob- 
lem as follows: 


4-F Rejections Being Carefully Examined 


“We have found that a few men who 
merely stated on their applications that 
they were ‘slightly nearsighted’ or were 
only obliged to ‘wear glasses to correct 
vision,’ were actually so myopic. that 
they were rejected for military service. 
This condition is being recognized by 
the issuance of policies to such risks 
with riders attached, excluding injuries 
to either eye from coverage. It’s a mat- 
ter of good underwriting judgment to 
get at the bottom of all 4-F rejections. 

“Furthermore, it is a matter of pru- 
dence in my opinion to view as poten- 
tially sub-standard business submissions 
from those who are engaged in war in- 
dustry, and to mark such lines, if ac- 
cepted, for later underwriting review. 

“In the days ahead the companies will 
have a big job on their hands bringing 
their business into line with current 
conditions. Therefore, individual risks 
should be viewed with not only the 
present but the future in m‘nd. Over- 
insurance is likely to be a major head- 
ache after the war.” 


NEW ORGANIZATION 





Research Council for Economic Security 
Forms in Chicago with Gerhard 
Hirschfeld as Manager 


Gerhard Hirschfeld, formerly research 


director of Insurance Economics Society 
has announced the forma- 


of America, 





GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


tion of an independent research organi- 
zation to be known as Research Council 
for Economic Security. Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society will be a subscriber to the 
services of the new council, which will 
endeavor to serve organizations, groups, 
and individuals interested in securing 
factual studies on problems directly or 
closely related to the attainment of 
economic security for the people of the 
United States. The council will shortly 
occupy offices at 176 West Adams St., 
Chicago. 

The new organization is a result of 
the wide interest shown in the progress 
of Mr. Hirschfeld’s work and the char- 
acter of his studies on social security 
and compulsory social insurance, 
his tenure as research director of the 
Society. The move provides Mr. Hirsch- 


during’ 


Kuh Discusses Future 
Of Hospital Insurance 


ADDRESSES WERBEL ALUMNI 


Calls Voluntary Hospitalization Protec- 
tion Youngest and Fastest Growing 
Major Line of Insurance Business 


Voluntary hospitalization 
offered by stock and mutual companies 
and Blue Cross Associations is the 
youngest and fastest growing major in- 
surance line today, said Lloyd M. Kuh, 
district manager, disability division, Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., at New York, 
his address before the Werbel Alumni 
Association in New York, recently. His 
subject was “Hospitalization: Its Pres- 
ent and Future Importance and Implica- 
tions.” 

He said the types of this form of 
protection may be divided as follows: 
individual, family plan, wholesale or 
franchise and group. He explained the 
principal differences between individual, 
family plan and wholesale policies on the 
one hand, and group hospital contracts 
as sold by insurance companies, as fol- 
lows: 

What Group Covers 

“Group covers conditions that existed 
before the effective date of the policy. 
Thus tuberculosis and even maternity 
that pre-existed, are covered. 

“Coverage on individuals in a group 
cannot be cancelled, nor modified so that 
chronic disease or recurring conditions 
can be eliminated; 

“There is no age limit; 

“Every employe is acceptable even 
though his physical record is bad; 

“The rate is the same for a family, 
no miatter how many children there may 
be.” 

Mr. Kuh cited as some of the main 
differences between the four types of 
coverage and the Associated Hospital 
Service, the following: 

“The full daily benefits are paid as 
many times a year as the insured goes 
to the hospital for different causes, in- 
stead of only once a year as in the 
Associated plan. 

“All disabilities causing confinement 
to a hospital are covered, including such 
conditions as the following, which the 
Associated does not pay for: nervous 
and mental disorders; pulmonary tuber- 
culosis; quarantinable diseases; diagno- 
sis. 

“Of course, other important coverages 
are available, such as surgical benefits; 
accident and health; private nurse ex- 
penses in our wholesale plan; etc.” 


Why Line Sells 


Mr. Kuh gave reasons why wholesale 
and group insurance are selling so well 
today and why many employers are pay- 
ing all or part of the premium cost the 
first, the present labor shortage under 
which management which offers hos- 
pital benefits will induce applicants to 
work for it and hold them longer; the 
present tax situation which makes the 
effective cost of this protection lees than 
ever before. 


"i sefore the era of ‘high nate” he’ 


said, “many employers found it paid to 
install such insurance for the welfare 
of their employes. Today its value is 
greater and its effective cost less. That 
is why in 1943, insurance companies 
collected hospital and accident and 
health group premiums of about $160,- 
000,000, compared with $104,000,000 the 
year before; or an increase of approxi- 
mately 50%. 

“The foregoing gives us some idea of 
the increasing importance in the insur- 





feld an opportunity to broaden the scope 
of his activities. 

Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica will continue to serve as an educa- 
tional and public relations group, with 
Harold R. Gordon as managing director, 
Edward H. O’Connor as executive direc- 
tor, and Ernest V. Sullivan as educa- 
tional director. 


June 15, 1944 
=—_ 

Rev. O’Connor Suppor:; 
E. H. O’Connor’s Views 
Rev. William A. O’Connor, esident 
of the National Conference o/ atholie 
Charities, indicated in a St. ] is ad- 
dress, June 8, before welfare re: resenta- 
tives that he is heart and sou! ‘1 sym- 
pathy with the views on co: pulsory 
; health insurance expressed by name- 
protection sake, E. H. O’Connor, managi: direc- 


tor, Insurance Economics Socies. Rey 


O'Connor declared: “The Fede: Gov- 
ernment should stay within it resent 
field. . . . Public welfare ograms 
should supplement, not compete with or 
submerge private charity in tradi- 


tional fields of work. The free oxercise 
of religion requires the freedom ‘0 prac. 
tice charity. 

“The state exercises this important 
function of government in fullest and 
most harmonious accord with 


| ; \merican 
tradition when it encourages <clf-help 
and the assistance of private citizens 
and voluntary associations before acting 


directly to bring the public aid.” 





ance economy, of hospital protection,” 
he said. “Its social implications in re- 
covered health and efficiency it is bring- 
ing about, is beyond measure,’ 
Compulsory Scheme 

On the subject of compulsory hospital 
and health insurance schemes where the 
Government imposes taxes on employes 
and employers and provides certain hos- 
pital and other benefits as prescribed by 
law Mr. Kuh said such plans have been 
placed before Congress, others before 
the New York State legislature, and now 
a new one has been proposed by Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York City. This, Mr, 
Kuh said, is a controversial subject and 
there is sharp disagreement about the 
Mayor’s proposed plan. 

“We in the accident and health in- 
surance business,” he said, “are pleased 
with the increasing popularity of the 
various forms of hospital and accident 
and health insurance we are selling and 
servicing. We are proud of what we 
have done. Consequently, when we hear 
of schemes which place the Government 
in business in competition with us, and 
substitute compulsion for voluntary 
plans, we take satisfaction in knowing 
there are many able persons who feel 
it would be a great mistake.” 

Mr. Kuh recommended to his hearers 
that they study the subject and spoke 
of the book “Compulsory Health In- 
surance in the United States,” written 
last year by Herbert D. Simpson, 
Emeritus Professor of Public Finance 
of Northwestern University, long 4 
student of Governmental matters. He 
listed the following objections to com- 
pulsory schemes as developed by Pr0- 
fessor Simpson: 

Objections to Compulsion 

“The employe will be subject to ar 
other large tax he cannot dodge nor te 
coup elsewhere. ee 

“It will increase the prices of th 
things he has to buy, since employers 
usually can add their part of the tax 
to the prices of their products 

“It will greatly expand Governmental 
bureaucracy. It is estimated that for 
every doctor employed, it wil! requir 
two more men on the Governmient pay 
roll to administer a compulsor\ scheme. 
Thus three men have to be paid instead 
of one. 

“It will tend to make the cure 0! 
sickness a political football; 


“It will lower the quality o: medics! 

service, and the health of the nation. 
Morbidity Rate Doubles 

He said that before the war, ‘he mor 

bidity rates doubled in England sinc 

the beginning of its compulso a 

wel 


plan and it trebled in German 


the scheme was in force for longer 
tne 


time, whereas the morbidity i " 
United States is only a fré action of the 

in these two countries today. 
“Let us therefore,” he said “mak 
clear to our politicians not to a‘ a 
pulsory 


nor rashty, because once the co 
plan is started by the governn it, & 
perience has shown it has bee !mp%* 
sible to abandon it.” 
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o’Connor Says Research 
Wins Public Support 


PROGRAM MUST BE ADVANCED 





Pleads for Security the American Way; 
Savs Economics Society Stakes Future 
Hopes on Bringing Out Facts ~ 





cial security “the American way” 
not through compulsory insurance 
advocated by E. H. O’Connor, ex- 
ive director, Insurance Economics 
iety of America, in his address be- 
the Industrial Insurers’ Conference 
Jashville, Tenn., June 1. To achieve 


, end, he said the society has been 
reactivated and that its early objective 
study of social security has been well 
rewarded but that the program must be 
advanced. 

reams that the magic words “‘social 
curity” have created in the minds of 
. large section of the American public, 
he said, may not be possible of com- 
plete realization, but much of what the 
phrase means can be achieved and will 
be. “Eager to gain a great deal of 
eround as rapidly as possible,” he con- 
inane “advocates of quick action have 
introduced in this country the principle 
of compulsory social insurance, and are 
now pressing for a broad extension of 
the original act, adding to the number 
covered, the amount of coverage and 
entering into new fields of activity not 
hitherto contemplated, At this time it 
may be said that, so far as the public 
is concerned, these proposals for exten- 
sion of compulsory social insurance are 
the only specific proposals under serious 
consideration for the purpose of achiev- 
ing social security. 

In Negative Position 

‘Thus, those who entertain doubts 
concerning the soundness of these pro- 
posals are, for the moment, in the nega- 
tive position of seeming to oppose social 
security, although their opposition is 
directed only against compulsory social 
insurance. Moreover, when opposition 
centers within the insurance business, 
the charge of prejudice and bias can be 
laid and it is one not easy to overcome. 
“These considerations lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that those of us in 
the insurance business who have grave 
doubts of the merit of the expansion pro- 
posals must, first, be certain that our 
opposition is soundly based and second, 
be prepared to act constructively toward 
the achievement of social security by a 
means which all can approve.” 

Saying that the difference between 
weakly or soundly based opposition is 
the difference between opinion and fact, 
Mr. O'Connor said that perhaps more 
important than any other single con- 
ideration today is the need to know 
exactly what effect the adoption of an 
expanded compulsory insurance program 
would have on the problem of postwar 
employment and advocates of expansion 
Te, by implication at least, suggesting 
‘hat immediate adoption of their plans 
a desirable prerequisite to any plan 

solving the postwar employment 
blem. To answer this suggestion, Mr. 
Connor said: 

Will Fulfill Promises 
“American enterprise has made and 
vill fulfill promises to returning soldiers 
il sailors that old jobs and new will 

waiting for them. Its plans in this 
ection may be said to be much more 


“ 


ictical than any adopted by the Fed- 


| Government.” 
He pointed to the record of American 
iievement and leadership and the un- 
I alleled record of insurance as part of 
erican enterprise. However, he 
ws against any policy of inaction 
the face of the increasing pressure 
om many sources and said that the 
ustry is just beginning to know 
ugh about social security to enable 
'o offer truly constructive contribu- 
ns to its advancement and does not 
Ww enough about compulsory social 
urance to oppose it “on grounds which 
¢ definitely above the mud flats of 
cjudice, 
‘These are considerations which led 





Post-War Employment Problems 
More Important, Says O’Connor 
in Buffalo Talk 


Speaking June 12 at Buffalo and in a 
spirit of putting “first things first,’ Mr. 
O’Connor told the Buffalo Association of 
Insurance Agents at its annual dinner 
that compulsory social insurance is no 
remedy for unemployment. In his opin- 
ion, widespread unemployment more than 
any other single force, led to the adop- 
tion of our present program of com- 
pulsory social insurance. “But it is an 
odd fact,” said Mr. O’Connor, “that 
neither this nor any other program ad- 


vocated or adopted by the -government, 
accomplished anything in the way of a 
permanent contribution to unemployment 
problems. 

“Today, although we have full employ- 
ment, we are deeply concerned, and the 
members of our armed forces even more 
so, with the need to provide full employ- 
ment in the post-war era. Social plan- 
ners have admitted, even called attention 
at times, to this vital problem. But, and 
mark this, they invariably insist that 
their program for expansion of our com- 
pulsory social insurance system should 
be adopted now, and they do so in the 
face of widespread belief that adoption 
of such a program may restrict rather 
than increase the opportunities for em- 
ployment in the post-war era. 

“Senator Wagner, in his American 
Day address in New York recently, cited 
adoption of expanded social insurance 
as one of the principal objectives of 
post-war planning and is not reported 
to have mentioned post-war employment. 

“More than anything else in this world, 
I want to live to see the day when our 
soldiers and sailors can come home to 
our America where freedom is practiced 
every day and where there are abund- 
ant opportunities for a man who wants 
to work and earn a decent living. 

“But how are we going to provide 
those opportunities in a country saddled 
with a costly and burdensome system of 
compulsory social insurance? Free en- 
terprise has before it a gigantic task 
if it is to provide 10,000,000 new jobs. 
Yet it must do so if we are to have full 
employment after the war.” 

Mr. O’Connor then cited figures to 
show the extent to which our people are 
buying insurance from private companies. 
He declared: “Not all of the people have 
insurance, but the progress made in the 
insurance business during the past few 
years is so encouraging that it seems to 
me we can afford to give more atten- 
tion to the mattér of providing jobs, 
which cannot be bought, but which are 
the one thing the people want. Give 
them jobs, and they are capable of solv- 
ing their insurance requirements.” 





to the reactivation of Insurance Econ- 
omics Society of America, and which 
have formed the basis of its policy dur- 
ing the past two years. We have felt 
that the greatest single contribution to 
further economic progress in the United 
States that the insurance business could 
possibly make would be a thorough ob- 
jective study of social security. Re- 
search has become the typical American 
way of solving seemingly unsoluable 
problems, and the very word has come 
to have a magic ring the public mind 
because American research has accom- 
plished such wonderful results, many be- 
cause of war conditions, yet to be fully 
revealed. 
Stake Future Hopes 

“Therefore, we have undertaken a pro- 
gram of social security research in which 
we stake all of our hopes for the future. 
I do not, of course, refer to the type 
of research which works away from pre- 
conceived opinions, in an attempt to sub- 
stantiate them—but to the kind of 
research which digs into broad issues, 
and brings out all the facts, for every- 
one to see. And in no other field that 
I can think of is this type of research 
more needed than in the field of social 
security. 

“Our early efforts in this field have 
(Continued on Page 41) 














2590,000 PLAN To Buy 
AUTOS WITHIN 6 Hons 
RFTER WAR: 


"Wis is no doubt that a huge, pent- 
up demand for durable goods has 
been created by current restrictions 
on their manufacture. In the post- 
war market will exist a great poten- 
tial for insurance. Will you write 
your share of it, Mr. Agent? Lay the 
foundation now to secure maximum 
benefits from tomorrow’s opportuni- 
ties. Maintain your contacts, and 
make new ones, by personal calls 
and direct-mail...do your best to 
maintain a high standard of ser- 
vice in spite of reduced personnel 
and other handicaps... gain the con- 
fidence of your clients by recom- 
mending policies to meet the current 
requirements. The facilities and per- 
sonnel of our Companies will assist 


you in every possible way. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 
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Expense Loading Memorandum of 


C.W. Hobbs Studied by State Officials 


Recommendations Submitted for New Statistical Basis of Load- 
ing but Task Is a Big One; Normal 40% Loading Under 
Scrutiny; Report Prepared at Harrington’s Request 


June 15—A long memoran- 
loading, 


Chicago, 
dum on compensation expense 
prepared by C. W. Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative of the insurance commissioners 
on the staff of the National Council on 
Insurance, was released 
for publication here today by 
F. J. Harrington of Massachusetts, 
president of the National Association of 
some 


Compensation 
Charles 


Commissioners. For 
have 


Insurance 


months the commissioners been 


studying the expense element of work- 


men’s compensation. rates, which in 


represents 
such insur- 


most jurisdictions approxi- 
mately 40% of the cost of 
ance. President Harrington 
Mr. Hobbs to make this 
expense loading 


delegated 
independent 
situation, 
into rating plans recently filed 
National Council on Compensa- 
doing so Mr. 


study of the 
delving 
by the 
tion Insurance, and in 
Hobbs worked without consultation with 
company actuaries and statisticians. Spe- 
cifically he made recommendations for 
a new statistical basis for general ex- 
loading. However, he explained 
that preference had been expressed for 
his individual opinion on the entire situ- 


pense 


ation. 

Mr. Hobbs referred in his report to a 
conference held at the National Council 
offices in New York City last February 
8-29. at which a special sub-committee 
of the commissioners and an additional 
number of commissioners and _ their 
staffs met with the Council staff and 
number of company representatives. As 
a result of this meeting, plus the work 
of the special sub-committee and the 
cooperative attitude expressed by all in- 
terested parties, specific recommenda- 
tions are being made to the main work- 
men’s compensation committee of the 
commissioners. (Further reference to 
the sub-committee’s work is given in the 
storv on the NAIC Chicago hearing 
presided over by J. P. Gibbs, casualty 
insurance commissioner of Texas, re- 
viewed on another page.) 


Hobbs’ Report in Three Parts 

Mr. Hobbs’ memorandum on the ex- 
pense loading situation, prepared from 
his sickbed in’ Bronxville, N. Y., where 
he is recovering from a major opera- 
tion, was not designed to be upsetting. 
It is factual, first painstakingly giving 
background facts regarding the normal 
40% expense loading which has been in 
use for many years; then secondly, pre- 
senting recommendations for a statisti- 
cal plan designed to give a factual basis 
for testing the adequacy of the expense 
loadings. Although Mr. Hobbs consulted 
no company actuaries or statisticians, 
he was certain that the attitude of the 
companies on the subject would become 
known to the commissioners’ associa- 
tion. He said, in fact, “It is presumed 
that a program agreed upon between 
supervisory officials and company repre 
sentatives would be preferable to one 
established by fiat.” 

Admittedly the normal 40% expense 
loading, the report explained, is a load- 
ing designed to enable stock carriers to 
operate without making radical changes 
in their commission scales or other 
methods of doing business. Mr. Hobbs 
sized it up in this fashion: “It repre- 


sents a figure which a company of rea- 
sonable size managed with a reasonable 


degree of prudence, can use as a loading 
without sustaining any great loss. Its 
factual justification, such as it is, is 
derived from expense ratios developed 
by returns such as the New York Cas- 
ualty experience exhibit, and schedule 
W as required by a number of states, 
on a nation-wide basis. But these are 
used only as a very general test. There 
is no annual or periodical revision of 
the expense loading, and little if any 
attempt to determine variations of ex- 


pense by state and to apply modifica- 
tions for individual states.” 
Departures From 40% Loading 


Mr. Hobbs then noted the following 
departures from the 40% loading: Mini- 
mum premiums, expense constant, 
graded commissions and graded expense 
loading, the retrospective rating plan, 
deviation rates for war risks, the com- 
prehensive insurance rating plan, and 
the new rating plans. It is in connec- 
tion with the latter plans that keen in- 
terest has been indicated. Admittedly, 
Commissioner Harringon is opposed to 
the gradation principle in these plans 
and therefore, has not approved them 
for use in his state. The stock com- 
panies are strongly supporting the 
gradation of expense principle. 

Mr. Hobbs, in the role of an impartial 
observer, was cautious not to make 
recommendations; he simply gave opin- 
ions. After describing the gradation in 
expense contained in the new plan, 
which he said, “is in all cases the same 
and is effected by reducing loadings for 
acquisition cost and general expense 
including payroll audit for premium in 
excess of $1,000, he summed up as 
follows: 

“The opinion is here expressed that 
the premium discount plan is likely to 
be most used. The retrospective rating 
plans are not good speculative chances 
for any risk where the possible gain is 
less than the possible loss. Even in the 
‘no penalty’ plan, so called, the risk 
stands to lose the premium discount it 
could have gotten, had it elected the 
premium discount plan. One would 
think the retrospective plans suitable to 
risks of good. size with experience run- 
ning a good deal better than average. 
There are, of course, risks which a car- 
rier might decline to write except on a 
retrospective basis: but these are prob- 
ably rare. The premium discount plan, 
however, by itself, is calculated to make 
expense ratios and loss ratios as per 
schedule W look very different from 
those of the past.” 

Factual Bases Now Available 


Second portion of Mr. Hobbs’ memo- 
randum dealt with factual bases pres- 
ently available for general expense load- 
ing and this ran for many pages. He 
submitted in this connection an exhibit 
showing a tabulation of expense ratios 
for workmen’s compensation insurance, 
taken from table IX of the New York 
Casualty reports, with the exception of 
the last two years, which were taken 
from the Casualty Experience Exhibit 
of the National Bureau of C. & S. Un- 
derwriters. His observations on this ex- 
hibit are  highspotted as _ follows: 
(1) The return of premiums earned, 
nationwide, includes policies written at 
variant expense loadings. (2) Premiums 
earned do not develop at the same rate 
as expenses ... Taxes and commissions 
on these premiums become liabilities as 
soon as the premiums go on the books, 
and therefore, a substantial fraction of 


Harrington Speech 


(Continued from Page 29) 


tion of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters touching upon reorganization 
of the committee and said it should be 
reviewed in conjunction with the entire 
subject of self-regulation as authorized 
by the association in 1933. 

“We may find,” he said “that we have 
at least inferentially delegated our au- 
thority. We may decide to cure the diffi- 
culties which confront the committee on 
interpretation and complaint by endors- 
ing freedom of opportunity to acquire 
broad charter powers for companies of 
all states.* Let us go slow about extend- 
ing this program until we have explored 
it carefully. We should not place our 
stamp of approval on the activities of 
any group of companies which enable 
them to restrict legal charter powers of 
other companies if those powers are 
properly exercised.” 


Multiple Line Underwriting 


Mr. Harrington said the question of 
multiple line underwriting has been be- 
fore the association periodically for 





expenses develops faster than the earned 
premiums. As to this exhibit he con- 
cluded: 

“Schedule W expense ratios must be 
viewed as merely indicative. For a 
single year or for a limited series of 
years, there may be reason to subject 
the results to analysis and criticism. But 
if, for a long series of years, there ap- 
pears in any expense item a degree of 
stability in expense ratio, that is an in- 
dication that the process of loading ex- 
pense by means of a percentage loading 
is reasonable; and if the raties corre- 
spond fairly well to the estimates, that 
is evidence of the adequacy and reason- 
ableness of the estimates. If there are 
marked and persistent variations, not 
explainable by known elements, or a 
marked departure from the estimates, 
that of course indicates either that the 
method is wrong or that the estimates 
are wrong, or, conceivably, that both are 
wrong.” 


for New Statistical 
Basis 


Third part of the Hobbs memorandum 
gave detailed recommendations for a 
new Statistical basis for general expense 
loading, described by Mr. Hobbs as “no 
mean task.” He added: “If it requires 
a substantial modification of methods 
in the statistical departments of the 
companies, it is inordinately costly, and 
leads to a grand confusion until the new 
method is well understood. If a statis- 
tical method exists and is commonly 
used and well-understood, it is the part 
of common-sense to base the new 
method upon it, departing from it only 
so far as is necessary to cure its ob- 
vious imperfections, and to permit the 
development of the desired facts. 

“The requirement by New York of the 
New York Casualty exhibit entailed a 
division of expense by purpose and also 
by line of insurance. The requirement 
by a number of states of schedule W 
was aimed at segregating compensation 
expense, divided by purnose of expendi- 
ture. Company statisticians have de- 
voted much time to the problem of mak- 
ing accurate divisions. The first study 
was made about 1925 and the matter has 
been under continuous study since. The 
latest report of the committee is as late 
as the vear 1941. These studies have not 
heretofore been taken un with the Na- 
tional Association, for the reason that 
the National Association has not made 
schedule W, or a Casualty Exhibit part 
of its requirements for company report- 
ing. The studies have been on_ behalf 
of the companies interested, and the 
larger companies at least have used them 
as guides. 

“(1) It is necessary, first of all, 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Recommendations 


for the 


More Comp. Rate Cuts 
Continuing the downward trend, 4 
compensation rate reduction of 10% 
has been approved in state of Kentt 
effective July 1 on new and renc: 4] 
policies, and a rate cut of 7.3% orde. 
in Indiana by Insurance Commissior er 
J. Viehmann, effective immediat 
He explained that the new rates «+e 
45% less than those in effect in 192° 





more than thirty years but for the first 
time it has specific recommendations «on 
the subject from a committee composed 
of representatives of the insurance in- 
dustry and the public. He said the +e- 
port does not purport to be a comp!cte 
solution of the problem, but that it is a 
report on which legislation may be 
based in order to afford the public on a 
nation-wide basis broader and more 
comprehensive forms of insurance. He 
said that the Commissioners would hear 
from proponents of the recommendations 
and would also hear some organized op- 
position to the program. 

“T ask that you consider carefully the 
views of the proponents and those of 
the opponents, bearing in mind that the 
organization which will probably pre- 
sent the opposition is composed of many 
companies who already enjoy broader 
charter powers than those recommended 
generally by the multiple line commit- 
tee,” he said. 

He quoted from the annual address 
of President John M. Thomas of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
calling on the business to rise to its 


destiny as the business faces new op- 
portunities for greater public service, 
and said: 


“I earnestly suggest that opposition 
coming from companies which are mem- 
bers of the National Board is certainly 
not in keeping with the ideas expressed 
by the president. Why do you think 
opposition to this program should come 
from companies possessing broad mul- 
tiple line writing powers? Do they in- 
tend to stymie progress? Thirty years 
of deliberation on a subject should be 
nearly enough. 

“I hope our laws and legislation com- 
mittee will authorize the drafting of 
legislation for enactment by the legisla- 
tures of the several states enabling all 
companies to write insurance in all 
states and throughout the world in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
this committee, if they meet all neces- 
sary requirements.” 


Standard Accident Trophy 
Won by the Detroit Office 


The Detroit branch office of Standard 
Accident won the branch office merit 
trophy for 1943 with a total. point score 
of 80 out of a possible 100. The Phila- 
delphia office was a close second with 
78 points and the Chicago branch was 
third with 67 points. 

The Standard’s branch office trophy 
is awarded annually on the basis ol 
volume, profit and collections. This 1s 
the second time Detroit has won it 


F. J. Radek Joins United 
National in Chicago Post 


Frank J. Radek, for the past six y ars 








with Preferred Accident’s western (e- 
nartment, has resigned to join United 
National Indemnity as superinten/ent 


of underwriting. He held a similar | 
in his former company. Mr. Radek n- 
tered the business in 1931 with ‘ie 
Marvland Casualty, remaining there wn- 
til 1938 when he joined the Prefé ed. 





Kemper Luncheon Hos‘ 


Chicago, June 14—James S. Kemper 
of Kemper insurance interests nd 
former president Chamber of Com: 
of United States, was host today a 
luncheon attended by a number ol 
prominent insurance men who we! 
attendance at the NAIC convention. 
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T ells How General Electric Has Saved 
Morey in Fidelity Loss Prevention 


emphasis given by a large corpo- 
ration to prevention of losses in connec- 


tion with fidelity and surety was one 
of jee chief features of the address by 
\,. !). Marshall, assistant secretary, 
General Electric Co., in speaking June 
8. before the Surety Underwriters Asso- 


ation of the City of New York, Ex- 


jaining that “we have always felt that 
yrevention of losses rather than payment 
‘or them is to the mutual advantage of 
‘he insured and insurer,” Mr. Marshall 
said 

“Some ten years ago we undertook the 
investigation of our own employes who 
are put in positions of trust. In han- 
dling these investigations we pay no at- 
tention to references but refer each case 
to one of the national companies in that 
field and purchase a special report. The 
results under this system have proven 
so much more satisfactory than were the 
results of the investigations formerly 
carried on under the old type of policy 
that we would not give it up even though 
we realize that the immediate cost is a 
little more than it would be under the 
old system. We believe that it has saved 
many times the cost in preventing po- 
tential losses.” 


Value of Special Policy Protecting Co. 
Against Employe Suits 


Mr. Marshall then declared that an- 
other factor which serves to help in re- 
ducing surety losses for General Electric 
is a special policy “under which, if 
prosecutions of the defaulting employe 
are begun with the consent of the surety, 
our company is protected against any 
damages as a result of suits by the em- 
ploye for malicious prosecution, etc. 
This has had the tendency to make our 
people more free to go to the public 
authorities with evidence of defalcations 
and as a result had had a deterrent ef- 
fect upon the personnel, especially in 
our selling and financing companies.” 
Continuing, Mr. Marshal said that 
there is little similarity between the 
contract and fidelity bonds “but I don’t 
need to try to bridge that gap for this 
audience, In the last ten years we have 
paid in premiums for the guarantee that 
the General Electric Co. would faithfully 
perform certain of its contracts $240,000. 
he largest amount paid in any one year 
was $92,000. I do not need to remind 
you what the loss ratio of the insurance 
companies was.” 

Further along the speaker said he 
recognized the desirability of the sys- 
tem of contract bonds under the gov- 


ernmental policy of inviting bids from 
anyone. “There is a mutuality of in- 
terest here, too, between the insured and 


isurer in maintaining that system. 
However, it does seem to me that there 
‘ould be a fairer way of distributing the 
' of losses sustained by insurance 
panies than the present method of 
premiums, Payments like this 

no visible benefit to off-set are 

> an incentive to us in our search 
ia different way. You know some 
answers. The deposit of securities 
‘tified checks and the resort to 





4 TLAS PROMOTES GARTON ‘* 


Douglas Garton has been named 
; er of the casualty department in 
{97a and Newfoundland for the Atlas 
, nce Co, Mr. Garton, who is a 
c'~w of the Chartered Insurance In- 

, Was previously at the company’s 
f«. office in London, England. In 1932 
‘s transferred to Montreal to de- 
the casualty business in Canada, 
icre the company had previously writ- 
‘ ure insurance only, 


companies writing only preferred risks at 
lower rates, etc. 

“My suggestion to avoid these and to 
keep undisturbed a system which is 
basically sound would be to institute a 
system of rating the risks just as in 
fields of fire insurance and workmen’s 
compensation.” Mr. Marshall said he 
has been told all the reasons why this 
is impossible but he wondered, if factors 
such as the following were taken into 
consideration, it would not be possible 
to develop a rate structure which would 
distribute the cost more equitably: 

(1) Years of successful operation; (2) 
current assets as compared with current 
liabilities; (3) relation of size of con- 
tract to be covered to the assets of the 
corporation, and (4) major incompleted 
contracts on which the corporation might 
sustain heavy profit or losses. 





Connecticut Indemnity 
Announces New Policy 


BROAD FORM FAMILY COVERAGE 





Covers Assured and Family for Bodily 
Injury and Property Damage in One 
Contract at Single Premium 





The Connecticut Indemnity Co., one 
of the Security Insurance Cos., an- 
nounces a new, broad, family and home 
protective policy covering, in one con- 
tract, for one premium, with no endorse- 
ments, bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability arising from occurrences to 
the insured and his family anywhere in 
the world. Liability, for example, in- 
curred at summer or winter residences, 
as well as the main and 
caused by any sport, pet or animal, as 
The basic 
payments 


residence, 


well as employers’ liability. 


policy also includes medical 
for guests and domestic employes. 

With the minimum limits of $10,000 
liability and property damage, and $250 
medical payments, the new policy costs 
$10 a year, $25 for three years, or $40 
for five years. 

Executives of the company have been 





~*~ 
World-wide personal accident 
insurance covering all travel 


risks at home and abroad... 





World-wide personal accident insurance . . . cover- 
ing all travel risks at home and abroad . . . is now 


offered by CONTINENTAL CASUALTY, one 


of the nation’s largest multiple line insurance 


institutions. 


A new policy, just put on the market, is avail- 
able to all persons including the military ... except 
combat and training forces . . . covering travelers 
against death or disability from all accidental 
causes .. . including the hazards of air, land or 


working for many months on the de- 
velopment of this new policy, and held 
up its release pending perfection of all 
details of handling and underwriting the 
business. Existing comprehensive per 
sonal liability policies in the Connecti- 
cut Indemnity, providing bodily injury 
coverage only, will be interpreted by the 
company as of June 1, 1944, to include 
the additional coverages at limits af- 
forded in the minimum family and home 
protective policy. Other existing com- 
prehensive personal liability and _ resi- 
dence liability policies will be accepted 
for pro rata cancellation if replaced by 
a family and home protective policy. 
The new policy is not available in New 
York and Oklahoma. 
Five Point Sales Program 

To help agents sell this new contract, 
the company is offering a five-point sales 
promotion program. The newspaper ad- 
vertisement and the two-color blotter 
are illustrated with a humorous cartoon 
and are headlined “We Threw Out the 
IFs, BUTs and MAYBEs in this New, 
Broad Liability Policy.” 

Every agent of the Security Companies 
will receive a large, attractive window 
poster, and a suggested letter for clients 
and prospects on this new __ policy. 
Available to agents will be a handy 
pocket size leatheret wallet which gives 
the highlights of the contract and a sim- 
ple rate chart. 





Furthermore, it marks a pioneering step by 
Continental in a field that has produced well over 
$1,000,000 in premiums for foreign markets in the 
past year but which you can now place on your 


books and retain in this country. The protection 


water travel, AND THE RISKS OF WAR... 


anywhere in the world. Weekly indemnity cover- 
ing disability and medical reimbursement features 


are also included. 


We believe this coverage to be the broadest 
world-wide aviation and travel accident policy to 


ee 


AVIATION | 


be offered by any American insurance company. 


provided is a broad, flexible “personal trip” con- 
tract, available for your clients in amounts up 


to $200,000 on any one life. 


Special programs available for employee groups, 
covering all travel risks at home and abroad. 


ACCIDEWESDIVISION 











or phone for complete information... 


AGENTS AND BROKERS 


interested in immediate and post-war profit potentialities of aviation accident insurance coverage are invited to write 
including details of Continental’s plan for helping you promote sales now. 








Continental Casualty Company 


910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 




















Jap Battle Flag Captured and Sent 
To Hartford by Marine Pfc. Gompper 








\s illustrated in the accompanying 
picture, members of Hartford Accident’s 


automobile department at the Home 
Office are proudly displaying a Jap bat- 
tle flag taken from the pack of a Jap 
killed by Marine Private (1st cl.) Henry 
M. Gompper, formerly of that depart- 
ment. This flag was sent by Private 
Gompper to Assistant Secretary Frank 
P. Handley. The holes that can be seen 
in the flag are from the grenade Gomp- 
per tossed at the Jap on Parry Island 
on Eniwetok Atoll. In’a letter Private 
Gompper describes this encounter as 
follows: 

“The Jap must have gone crazy or 
something because he came tearing down 
a little open path waving his rifle. | 
thought he wanted to surrender and kept 
hollering and motioning for him to throw 
down his rifle, and he kept coming on. 
| didn’t holler a second time, you can 
be sure. He fell behind a log and | 
wasn’t certain that I had hit him—that’s 
when I threw the grenade. When that 
vrenade went off I knew he was done 
for. | had hit him with my rifle but 





c. P. CUNNINGHAM PROMOTED 


Zurich Names Him Assistant Sup’t. of 
Underwriting at Chicago Head 
Office; His Background 
C. P. Cunningham has been promoted 
by the Zurich to be assistant superin- 
tendent of underwriting at the head of- 
fice in Chicago. He has had more than 
ten years experience in casualty under- 
writing and has been employed by the 
Zurich in various capacities for the past 

seven years. 

A University of Chicago man, Mr. 
Cunningham spent three years with the 
Continental Casualty at the home office 
and the Chicago branch office. He joined 
the Zurich in 1937 as a head office com- 
pensation and liability underwriter. He 
was then appointed to the post of 
branch office underwriter at Pittsburgh, 
transferring back to the head office in 
1941. Since that time in his capacity as 
supervising underwriter Mr. Cunning- 
ham has handled special assignments in 
the compensation, liability and automo- 
bile departments. 





J. W. HAMILTON DEAD 

J. Walker Hamilton, assistant secre- 
tary Phoenix-London Group, died June 
9 at the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Hospital 
after a short illness. Mr. Hamilton was 
in charge of the burglary and plate 
glass departments of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident and the Phoenix In- 
demnity. In point of service, he was 
one of the oldest employes of the 


Group. He is survived by his widow 
and son. Burial was in Chicago. 





I wasn’t going to take any chances—the 
Japs are the trickiest people in the 
world.” 

Another trophy taken from the same 
Nipponese is shown at the right of the 
photo and consists of a banner with a 
brilliantly colored naval scene of a Jap 
battle ship lying in harbor. In the cen- 
ter is the 33-star service flag of this one 
department of the Hartford A. & I. 

The Jap flag and trophies are being 
delivered to Pfc. Gompper’s mother. 











changes in policy. 





Al Cesaniiaal P olicys 


cA » insurance company’s service to agents can take no more 
useful form than writing their business, year in and year out. Some 
companies oscillate between extreme underwriting liberality and 
ultra-conservatism. In better times they seek new business aggres- 
sively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict writings severely. | 
Study the record of company premium writings in depression years | 
as well as in 1943. Note how New Amsterdam has avoided drastic || 

| 


moe SOUS ROD | 


(Gitsumay Company | 





























VA. ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

The new officers of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters of 
Virginia are as follows: William P. 
Hundley, Loyalty Groun, president; D. 
Orville Lahy, New Amsterdam, secre- 
tary; Howard M. Caskey, Aetna, treas- 
urer; LeRoy S. Ames, Travelers, assist- 
ant treasurer. These officers together 
with G. G. Burrows, Fidelity & Casua!- 
ty, comprise the new executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Hundley succeeds Fred C. Rob- 
ertson, resident vice president, Fidelity 
& Deposit, Richmond. 





MOVES OFFICE IN DETROIT 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
announces removal of its Michigan de- 
partment from the Dime Building to 144 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, as of June 
1. Karl Preston is resident manager and 
Glenn W. Fagerlin is superintendent of 
the claim department. 








offices... 


our nation. 


To the women who serve so ably 
in Army and Navy units, war plants 


. and insurance agencies and 


May you take deep pride in know- 
ing you are writing a new page in 
the history of our business and 
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Speaking of Wall Street, is it true 
that members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in an effort to make use of 
their seats during a period of reduced 
volume, contemplate a sit-down strike? 

* ok x 

It is hard to believe, but they say 
that Boston booksellers have withdrawn 
the novel “Strange Fruit” from their 
shelves because it is said to reveal some 
of the facts of life. Dust off the stork 


motif. 
x * Ok 


The performance of the railroads is 
phenomenal, for, outside of the smash 
hit “Oklahoma,” nowhere will you find 
so much standing room only. 

a aa 

In 1737, Poor Richard said “Let thy 
vices die before thee.” 

ie oe 

Binnie Barnes recently said: “He's 
the kind of a bore who is here today 
and here tomorrow.” 

* + 

And from the well-known Anonymous: 

“The average man is above the average.” 





Public Relations Counsel 
Retained by C. & S. Ass’n 


G. Munro Hubbard, public relations 
consultant of New York City, has been 
retained by the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives to survey the asso- 
ciation’s activitiés and submit recom- 
mendations with respect to its public 
relations, 

Mr. Hubbard was for many years 
president of the advertising agency of 
Doremus & Co., and previously was vice 
president of J. G. White & Co., invest- 
ment bankers. He is a director of the 
General Reinsurance Corp. 





BURT MEETS PRESS AT LUNCH 

Hardy Burt, the new publicity direcior 
of Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, made a good impression 
Monday at a luncheon given in his 
honor at the Bankers Club by the asso- 
ciation and at which insurance news- 
paper reporters were guests. There was 
a good turnout.. A short opening ‘alk 
was made by Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
editor, Casualty & Surety Journal, by 
way of introducing Mr. Burt. The !at 
ter responded briefly and with sinccrity, 
indicating a pleasing spirit of coopera- 
tion with the press. General Man cet 
J. Dewey Dorsett and General Counsel 
Ray Murphy were both present. 





BROUGHTON SPEAKS IN VIRG! ‘IA 

Averell Broughton, public rel: ns 
counsel for the National Associati of 
Insurance Agents, addressed the «n- 
nual convention of the Virginia As: cla- 
tion held at Roanoke, June  ~1, 
pinch hitting for Fred A. Moretor, 1a 


tional president, who had accept«:) an 
invitation to make a talk at the co mt 
sue 


tion but found out later that he 
not attend. 
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Herman Behrens Issues Stabilizing 


Statement On High Court’s Decision 


ine of the first company top executives to make known his personal reactions to 


the situation with alarm. 


i» the first place, insurance companies 
are quired to place themselves under all 
exis ing Federal laws regulating commerce. 
Th Continental Companies have done this, 

as lies within their power, on a vol- 


unie:y basis for many years, and therefore 
their future course in this regard will be 


without change. 

“In the second place, it now becomes 
the duty of Congress to decide to what 

+t desires to pass a law specifically 
nilating insurance and to what extent 
terms of such a law will supplement 
coulatory laws affecting insurance now 
force in all states. 
“It is difficult and useless to speculate 
as to this second phase. The Continental 
Casualty for many years has done a satis- 
factory business in Canada, profitable both 
to its agents and to itself. There the 
insurance laws of the various provinces are 
supplemented by a Dominion law, and this 
combined regulatory machinery on the 
whole has worked out satisfactorily. No 
one is more alive to the importance of 
insurance in the lives of our people than 
are the members of our Congress. My 
personal feeling is that if and when Con- 
gress passes a Federal insurance regulatory 
law that it will be one which will still 
further increase the confidence the insuring 
public has in insurance and in insurance 
institutions. The Continental Casualty in 
one of its departments for many years 
has transacted business under the regula- 
tions and rulings of the Treasury Depart- 


ental Companies to share his viewpoint. 


Supreme Court decisions that insurance ts commerce and subject to Federal regula- 
‘ierman Behrens, chairman of the board of the Continental Casualty and president 
ntinental Assurance Co., emphasizes in the following statement that he does not 

Furthermore, he urges field and office associates of the 


He says: 


ment of the United States and has found 
that supervision most satisfactory. 

Hopes for Simplicity of Regulation 

“You will note from the foregoing that 
I do not view the situation with alarm and 
I hope that you will share my view- 
point. I want to do all.that I can, and 
hope that you will do likewise, to use 
influence in every legitimate way to have 
any new Federal insurance regulatory 
measures kept as simple as possible in 
order to minimize the operating cost there- 
of which ultimately must be taken out of 
policyholders’ premiums, 

“The Continental Companies, operating 
as a thoroughly integrated, independent in- 
surance carrier, will continue faithfully to 
observe the state insurance laws now in 
effect and to cooperate with their super- 
visory officials. We ask you to do like- 
wise. We ask, too, that our field asso- 
ciates continue: without interruption their 
constructive work in bringing to the pub- 
lic in the greatest possible degree the ben- 
efits of Continental protection, leaving it 
to us at this office to meet whatever 
problems the present situation may 
bring about. You may rest assured that 
you will be advised promptly of any fur- 
ther developments. 

“This letter gives me an opportunity to 
thank all of you for the record-breaking 
results which you have achieved in the 
first five months of this year by way of 
production of new business and the effi- 
cient handling of all our business both 
new and old.” 





S. M. THOMAS DEAD 


Secretary and General Claims Counsel 
of Glens Falls Indemnity Passes Away 
After Long Illness; His Career 
After a long illness, Sylvanus M. 
Thomas, secretary and general claims 
counsel, Glens Falls Indemnity, died 
June 8, at his home in Glens Falls. He 
was one of the key men in the organi- 
zation of this company, heading its 
claims department. He was made a 
secretary of the company on January 

30, 1929, 

Mr. Thomas, Harvard graduate, was 
also graduated from Columbia University 
Law School in 1917 and thereafter was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar. 
In the same year Mr. Thomas joined 

home office claims department of 
Travelers, and after three years there 
ecame associated with the Massa- 
isctts Bonding & Insurance Co. of 
mn, as manager of its claims depart- 
in New York City. About 1924 he 
e claims attorney for the Metro- 
politan Casualty in New York, resigning 
in !°27 to go with Glens Falls Indemnity. 
Mr. Thomas was a member and for- 
mer president of the Board of Trustees 
ol the First Presbyterian Church and a 
loriver chairman of the church finance 
committee, a director of the Y.M.C.A., 
an member of the Rotary Club, the 
Gile Falls Country Club, Glens Falls 
of Elks, the Harvard Club of New 
vor. City, Sigma Alpha Epsilon Frater- 

i». ‘he American Bar Association, the 
itional Association of Insurance 
-], and an active lodge member. 
iving are his wife, two daughters, 
L, ¢) Sylvia M. Thomas of the 
\\ S, stationed in New York City, 
\ in Emily Thomas; and one sister, 
lizabeth A. Thomas of Taunton. 











o®LAHOMA QUIZ PROGRAM: 
meeting of the Oklahoma A. & 
| sociation was featured by a quiz 
r 1 conducted by C. W. Cameron 
rth American Accident. War bond 
‘amp prizes for the best scores 


ero won by F. W. Christner, General 
cci‘ent, and F, R. Welsh, Pacific Mu- 





Handwriting Expert Talks 
To California Adjusters 


Clark Sellers, nationally known hand- 
writing expert, was the speaker at the 
recent monthly meeting of the Casualty 
Insurance Adjusters Association of 


Southern California. He declared that 
nature has made no two things exactly 
alike, and that an_ individuality is 
stamped on every document. It may be 
a finger print, an ink smudge, a torn 
edge or many other characteristics. He 
told of some of the notable cases in 
which he has been called to testify, such 
as the Hickman case, Hauptman, Judd, 
Northcott and Union ballot fraud cases. 
He then stated that changes may be 
made in documents, changes made in sig- 
natures, and other things done to de- 
ceive, but that always there is something 
left by which the wrongful act can be 
detected. Mr. Sellers warned his hearers 
to be exceedingly careful in the manner 
in which they sign documents. Lantern 
slides illustrating his talk were shown. 





Form Auditors’ Chapter 


In Southern California 


The Southern California Chapter of 
the California Insurance Auditors Asso- 
ciation was organized at a dinner meet- 
ing in Los Angeles recently with forty- 
five members representing twenty-two 
major workmen’s compensation compa- 
nies present, and with twenty-three rep- 
resentatives of the smaller carriers. A 
similar organization is being organized 
in San Francisco. Following are the of- 
ficers elected for Southern California: 

President, Grover I. Spoor, Pacific In- 
demnity; first vice president, G. L. 
Douglas, Travelers Indemnity; second 
vice president, Fred W. O’Bannon, Na- 
tional Automobile Insurance Co.; sec- 
retarv, Victor M. Smith, Limited Mu- 
tual Compensation Insurance Co.; treas- 
urer, F. B. Fahlgren, Industrial Indem- 
nity Exchange and Industrial Indemnity 


-Co. Auditors in the Insurance Depart- 


ment will become honorary members of 
the association. 





N. Y. Claim Association 
Dinner Here June 15 


IT MARKED 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


Association Cooperates with State and 
Federal Authorities and Others 


Interested in Claims 


The New York Claim Association is 
20 years old and a dinner in commem- 
oration of the anniversary was _ held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt June 15. The 
following were guests of the associa- 
tion on that occasion: Edward Corsi, 
Commissioner of Labor for the State of 
New York; Harry C. Harper, Commis- 
sioner of Labor for New Jersey; Samuel 
Lowe, deputy commissioner, and W. E. 
Boote, counsel, United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission; Henry D, 
Sayer, manager, Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board; Victor S. Veness, Deputy 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of 
New York; George Fox, director of 
damages evaluation, Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles; Michael J. Murphy, Deputy 
Industrial Commissioner, New York 
State; and Abraham 4H. Goodman, 
Deputy Commissioner, New York De- 
partment of Labor. 


Speech-Making Rationed 


One of the chief features of this 
dinner was the fact that speech-making 
was kept to a minimum. As Associa- 
tion President J. S. Draper expressed 
it, “we are rationing speeches for the 
evening because this is our thirtieth 
anniversary gathering and we want to 
spend the time in good _ fellowship, 
sociability and visiting among our- 
selves.” More than 250 members and 
guests attended, and the entertainment 
program which followed the dinner 
added to the evening’s enjoyment. 

Another feature was the souvenir 
pamphlet presented to all who were 
present and which contained a history 
of the New York Claim Association 
written by President Draper. 


Founded in 1914 


The New York Claim Association was 
founded on June 18, 1914, being the re- 
sult of a feeling among claim men that 
closer cooperation between themselves 
was desirable for the general good of 
all concerned. During the last thirty 
years the association has done a great 
amount of constructive work in further- 
ing the interest of both the insurance 
companies and the general public. The 
association has consistently worked not 
only among its members, but also with 
all State and Federal authorities and 
other organizations interested in claims 
as well as the public at large. The 
association believes that the public can 
best be served through “sound private 
insurance properly supervised and reg- 
ulated.” 

These are the officers of the New York 
Claim Association: 

President, J. Sumner Draper, Liberty 
Mutual; first vice president, Howard S. 
Ballantyne, Continental Casualty; second 
vice president, J. P. Kenneally, New 
Amsterdam Casualty; treasurer, Arthur 
L. Diederich, Utica Mutual; secretary, 
Louis E. Vogel, Bankers Indemnity. 
Chairman of the executive committee is 
Oren Hedberg, U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. 





OHIO SUPREME COURT RULING 


Claimant May Not Seek Compensation 
for Occupational Disease After Ef- 
fecting Settlement with Employer 
Ohio’s Supreme Court has ruled that 

neither injured workmen nor their heirs, 

upon death of the claimants, can seek 

compensation from the occupational di- 

sease fund under provisions of the state 

workmen’s compensation act if such 
claimants have elected to effect settle- 
ments with their respective’ employers. 
The issue arose when Avanel Camp- 
bell, the widow of a former employe of 
the National Fireproofing Corp., brought 
action in Hocking County against the 
corporation, as the result of the death of 


O’Connor Talk 
(Continued from Page 37) 


been well rewarded. Most of our work 
has been the fruit of a single man, 
operating under the title of research 
director but actively directing no activ- 
ities other than his own. Nevertheless, 
his thoughtful approach and his excit- 
ing and well substantiated studies have 
won him and the society a unique place 
in American life today. His work is 
being accepted in the highest economic 
and scholastic circles, as well as by hard- 
headed and thoughtful business men. It 
has never been seriously challenged by 
those who advocate further expansion 
of our compulsory social insurance sys- 
tem as the only means of achieving so- 
cial security. 

“In the meantime, the society has been 


_endeavoring to awaken public thinking 


to the dangers of compulsory social in- 
surance, through the public addresses 
which I have been making for the past 
year and a half all over the United 
States, and through the work of our 
publicity director, who has been asso- 
ciated with us for only about eight 
months. Our faith in research has been 
justified and our whole approach to this 
subject has developed rapidly in the past 
months. We are today in a position to 
go before the public as a constructive 
body of forward looking business men, 
keenly alert to the needs of the future 
and to the great surge of social thinking 
which has been sweeping this country 
over the past few years. j 


Volume of Publicity 


“We have published and distributed a 
great deal of literature during the past 
years, and we have achieved a consider- 
able volume of publicity. This work is 
proceeding at an ever-increasing tempo, 
partly attributable to the work of our 
publicity director, but more directly to 
an ever-increasing demand for informa- 
tion, and to a somewhat better appre- 
ciation of the fact that we, almost alone 
in the field, are able to supply that in- 
formation. , 

_ “There is, indeed, every reason to be- 
lieve that people are anxious to know 
more about social security, and that they 
would appreciate an opportunity to 
judge for themselves whether or not an 
expanded program of compulsory social 
insurance is what they want. Such in- 
formation as they have now almost al- 
together concerns benefits and other 
advantages; there is very little solid and 
thoughtful material, presenting the whole 
picture, good and bad, negative and 
positive. But the little which has been 
made available has been almost liter 
ally gobbled up, in a way that leaves 


no doubt that it has been found both 
interesting and helpful.” 
Society Has 108 Members 
Mr. O’Connor said that the society 


now has 108 members contributing to 
its support but that additional support 
is needed both in the field of research 
and in that of developing public re- 
lations. 

“I believe that our research program, 
as it gains support,” he said, “is the kind 
of activity which can win for us the sup- 
port of public opinion. For as we come 
into a position to say that we are ac- 
tively doing something about social 
security, then we shall be in a position 
also to say, ‘We are for social security,’ 
and to have that statement accepted at 
its face value. And at the same time 
we shall find ourselves in the center of 
an earnest group of American people 
who are determined to achieve social 
security the American way. That is as 
it should be because we are first Amer- 
icans and secondly, insurance men, and 
we ought to lead rather than allow our- 
selves to be led in matters involving 
the security of the American people.” 


her husband, Harold Campbell, who had 
contracted silicosis. 

After receiving a settlement of $1,750, 
Mrs. Campbell brought a mandamus ac- 
tion in the Supreme Court to compel the 
State Industrial Commission to pay the 
full death claim, together with medical 
and funeral expenses. 
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Memorandum 


Hobbs 


(Continued from Page 38) 


National Association to decide whether it wants 
an exhibit covering all casualty lines, or merely 
an exhibit developing facts for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. In view of the fact that 
other casualty iines are developing to a point 
where regulation of rates is required, the more 
comprehensive exhibit may appear desirable. But 
much would be gained if the association would 
essay the development of a uniform schedule 
W. Some progress has been made in bringing 
states now requiring this form into agreement. 

I have not undertaken to discuss the matter 
with company statisticians; though such a dis- 
cussion is highly desirable before the association 
takes action. 

(2) One rather obvious point of criticism to 
the compilation of expense ratios in the New 
York Casualty exhibit is the lumping of the ex- 
perience of carriers doing business in very dif- 
ferent ways. If a uniform expense loading is to 
be used, it should properly reflect the expense 
requirements of stock carriers writing direct 
business and on a commission basis, otherwise, 
the loading, if it departs substantially therefrom 
would require a very uncomfortable change of 
underwriting methods, especially in point of 
acquisition methods. But the aggregate expense 
ratios for stock carriers include the experience 
of companies engaged in reinsurance, or doing 
business in whole or in part on a _ non-com- 
mission basis, and showing individual expense 
ratios far beneath the average. Also, the 
Rate expense ratios include the experience of 
companies just beginning business, of companies 
and of companies 
small 


aggre- 


withdrawing from business, 
scale; and 


ratios far 


writing business on a_ very 
likely to 
above the average, in some cases fantastically 
high. Practically, the effect on the aggregates 
is slight, partly because of the small volume 
of premium involved, partly because the high 
and the low expense ratios offset each other, 
“This, 


rather than of method. It would be well, how- 


these are show expense 


of course, is a matter of compilation, 
ever, to consider the development of expense 
ratios for companies doing direct business and 
the com- 
pilation to companies doing business of volume 


on a commission basis, and confine 


sufficient to avoid the high cost of doing busi- 
ness in a small way, as already indicated. 
Main Point of Criticism 
(3) The 
is the fact that, at present, the 
rapidly 
1 the matter of expense 


main point of criticism, however, 


compensation 
becoming 


business is non-homogeneous 


' 


loadings. This is no 
Twenty years ago 
volume of coal 


new phenomenon, of course. 
mine 
different 
but this has decreased steadily, 
and during a good part of the period, the great 
bulk of the business has been written on a 40% 


there was a_ substantial 


compensation business, written on a 


expense loading; 


expense loading, varied only for taxes, and the 


aggregate might be taken as 
comparable with the 


entering into the expense loading, 


expense ratios 


fairly expense estimates 


‘The first step toward non-homogeneity came 


with the expense constant. This, however, be- 


cause of the offsetting reduction in the per- 


centage expense loading, which was fairly ac- 
curate, made for little difference in the ex- 
pense ratios. The expense constant was part 
of the earned premium, and with the offsetting 


reduction approximately correct, made for no 


material change from what the premium would 


have been had no constant been charged. The 
experiments of several states with graded ex- 


pense loadings were hardly extensive enough 


to have any substantial effect on the great mass 
of compensation premiums, but in the last few 
the retrospective rating plan, the 
tion rates for war risks, 


years, devia- 
the comprehensive rat- 
make 
the earned premiums definitely and increasingly 
affect 
One can no longer with any confidence 
experienced expense 


ing plan, and the four new rating plans, 


lacking in homogeneity, and also the ex- 
penses. 
take the 
comparison with 


ratios and make 
the estimates in the general 
loading. 

“Hence, there must be 
the return required, 


expense 
modification of 
sufficient to produce figures 


some 


which may be used as a genuine test of the 
general expense loading.” 


Factual Basis for Testing 


Mr. Hobbs then outlined, as follows, a 


method designed to produce a factual 
basis for testing the general expense 
loading: 

“(a) Most of the various rating plans are 


based upon a standard rate, namely, the manual 


_ States 


rate with experience modifications, containing 
the normal expense loading. This is the point 
of departure; and except in case of the com- 
prehensive rating plan, the carriers should be 
able, from their statistical records or their files, 
to make up a return as to what the earned 
premiums would have been had the standard 
rate been charged in each and every case. This 
will give a return of earned premium completely 
homogeneous, save for premiums under the 
comprehensive rating plan. 

“(b) With this should be coupled a return 
setting forth the expense discounts made, in 
so far as those involve an actual reduction of 
expense—i.e., in case of discounts on commis- 
sion. The discounts on expense loading other 
than commissions entail a reduction in the 
charge to the assured, but not a reduction in 
actual expense. The addition of the return to 
the actual acquisition expense will indicate 
what the expense would have been had a full 
commission been paid in each case. 

“While this process produces figures for 
earned premiums and expense to a degree arti- 
ficial, it does produce figures which may be the 
basis of ratios comparable with the estimates in 
the general expense loading.” 
Comprehensive Rating Plan Experience 

As to the experience on contracts 
written on the comprehensive rating 
plan, Mr. Hobbs declared that “there is 
every reason for excluding it from the 
record altogether.” His reasoning was 
as follows: 

“The risks involved are for the most 
part very large, and operate under 
highly abnormal conditions, with high 
wage scales, and abundant overtime and 
double time. The result has been on 
many cases that premium collections on 
the basis of so-called standard rates, 
have been so much more than adequate 
that carriers have been setting up very 
substantial reserves to cover. the 
amounts returnable to the assureds on 
the retrospective adjustment. This ad- 
justment may lag a good while; mean- 
time it is a more difficult question than 
in case of ordinary retrospective con- 
tracts to determine what should be set 
up as earned premium, since there is no 


minimum retrospective premium. In 
addition, the contracts are not on an 
annual basis; they cover several lines of 


insurance, and while a separation can 
be made of advance premiums and pos- 
sibly of losses, separation of expenses by 
line is very difficult, if not impossible. 


Attempts have been made to analyze 
expense allowances, but they involve 
some rather bold assumptions. Hence 
inclusion of the experience’ serves 


merely to distort the record, and add to 
the uncertainty of determining under- 
writing results.” 

Deviations from General Expense 


Loading 
Final portion of the Hobbs memoran- 
dum centered around deviations from 


the general expense loadings. He 
grouped such departures (apart from de- 
viation because of differential rates of 
premium taxation which are familiar 
enough to need no explanation) under 
three headings: (1) differentials reflect- 
ing changes in commission rates; (2) 
differentials in general expense and pay- 
roll audit, and (3) differential methods 
of loading from claim adjustment in 
retrospective rating plans. In discussing 
these Mr. Hobbs observed: “Part of the 
criticism raised has also seemed directed 
at the point that other differentials are 
quite as logical as those actually made.” 

3y way of indicating his general rea- 
soning on the differentials the following 
are his leadoff paragraphs for each sub- 
ject: 

“(1) Differentials reflecting changes 
in commission rates: The general eXx- 
pense loading allows 17.5 points for ac- 
quisition cost. This stems from a ruling 
by Superintendent Emmett of New York 
in 1913, that acquisition cost should be 
limited to 17%% of premium. This con- 
templated a commission scale of 10% for 
producers, 714% for supervisory agents. 
The mechanism of enforcement was 
merely the amount charegable in the 
rates. The ruling was generally ac- 
cepted, although there were one or two 
that prescribed maximum limits 


somewhat lower. 
The exigencies of competition have 


“rn 


PACIFIC COAST APPOINTMENT 


R. J. Parker Named by United Nat’! In- 
demnity as Assistant Manager in 
San Francisco; His Career 

Russell J. Parker has been appointed 
by United National Indemnity Co., cas- 
ualty company in National Fire Group, 
as assistant manager in San Francisco 
for the Pacific Department. Mr. Parker 
will have charge of the operations of 
the United National for eleven western 
states under general supervision of 
Associate Managers Feyen and Hindley. 
He was formerly with the Globe In- 
demnity, his career highspots being as 
follows: 

Born in Oakland, Calif., Mr. Parker 
was educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia. His insurance career began in 
the Oakland branch office of Globe In- 
demnity in 1924. In 1935 he was ap- 
pointed Oakland branch manager of that 
company, and in 1938 was advanced to 
superintendent of its Pacific depart- 
ment at San Francisco. In 1939 he be- 
came assistant manager of the Pacific 
Coast Department. Identified with cas- 
ualty production and management 
throughout the Pacific Coast area he 
thus is widely acquainted with the pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Parker is .active in the Casualty 
Association of California, member of the 
Hawaiian Casualty Committee, and was 
a director of the California Casualty 
Fieldmen’s Association. 





made it necessary to make modification 
in the commission scale. The 17.5 limit 
provides amounts for moderate sized 
policies by no means unreasonable; in- 
deed there is some question whether on 
the smaller policies the commissions are 
fairly remunerative to agents. The large 
sizes of policy, however, would, at the 
maximum rate, yield amounts so consid- 
erable as to raise question in the mind 
of the assured as to their reasonable- 
ness, and to produce a tendency toward 
participating insurance and_ self-insur- 
ance. * * 

“The loading for acquisition has al- 
ways followed the maximum commis- 
sion scale. A number of carriers do not 
pay commissions to general agents, op- 
erating on the branch office plan. 
Whether the allowances are adequate 
for their method of doing business is a 
question not without importance; but I 
do not think supervisory’ officials have 
insisted that carriers individually live 
within the expense allowance. As a 
matter of fact, a considerable number 
do not and this has been the case for 
years. They make both ends meet and 
show a proper financial condition for 
their business as a whole; and the fact 
they lose money on a single line of in- 
surance is not generally given much 
weight. 

“(2) Differentials in loading for gen- 
eral expense and payroll audit: The 
use of a straight percentage loading for 
expenses has back of it years of prac- 
tice, and a certain degree of justification, 
in that a very substantial part of the 
expense is in fact a percentage levy on 
premiums. Commissions, premium taxes, 
and bureau assessments are thus 
charged against the carriers, and ab- 
viously, so far as these are concerned, 
it is just to load the pure premiums with 
a percentage charge sufficient to produce 
the anticipated expense. Claim adjust- 
ment, another very substantial item, 
constitutes a reasonably stable percentage 
of the actual losses. This justifies the 
use of a percentage loading on the ex- 
pected losses reflected in the’ pure pre- 
miums. 

“With regard to general expense, ac- 
quisition cost other than commissions, 
pavroll audit and inspections, there is 
only a partial justification. To some ex- 
tent these items of expense rise and fall 
with premium volume; to some extent 
they do not. But the amount of expense 
that does not vary with premium volume 
is a minor fraction of total expense, and 
for a good while, the injustice done by 
assessing it percentage-wise was over- 
laid in the mind of the underwriters by 
considerations of convenience, and by a 


J. W. Cannon Joins Contr’! 
Cos. as Executive %/A 


John W. Cannon has been appoint: | ex. 
ecutive special agent of the Cont »ntal 
Casualty and affiliated National C. xalty 
= Transportation insurance com: inies 

Cannon, who will make Detr:: his 
ore ng will travel throughout {ich 
igan to bring special sales assistance 5 all 
casualty, surety and inland marin: pro- 
ducers. 

Well qualified to assist agents, {)- has 
been in_sales work for the last «icyen 
years, Prior to that he had attends! Aj. 
bion College and the General Motors [p- 
stitute of Technology, from which !e re- 
ceived his M. E. degree. He was first 
associated with the Detroit branch office 
of the Standard Oil Co. as a sal:sman, 
In June, 1935, he resigned to becomic spe- 
cial agent for Fidelity & Casualty. Seven 
years later, in 1942, he was ap; ointed 
agency superintendent for the Zurich in 
Michigan, also accepting the post of hond 
superintendent for its affiliated American 
Guaranty Co. Resigning in 1943, he be- 
came assistant manager of the Carriers 
Insurance Service in Detroit. Thiriy days 
later he was elevated to manager, a post 
held until early this year. 

Married, Mr. Cannon makes his home 
in Birmingham, a Detroit suburb, 





prejudice in favor of percentage load- 
ings which even found its way into the 
insurance laws of one or two states. * ** 

“The stock companies’ discounts have 
a factual basis, the only criticism of 
which is, that the two determinations 
were made fourteen and ten years ago 
respectively. It seems on the whole 
likely that new determinations would 
not greatly change the result. The no- 
table feature of expense ratios is their 
stability, excepting in case of claim ad- 
justment cost. Save in the depression 
years, the variations are slight. The 
ways in which companies do_ business 
change but little from year to year, and 
even including the depression years, the 
variation in expense ratios does not com- 
pare with the wide fluctuations in loss 
ratios. Apart from the difficulty the sta- 
tistical departments of the companies 
would have, under present conditions, in 
making a new determination, the result 
would have merely a temporary value. 
It would be better to wait until more 
normal conditions prevail, if one wishes 
a determination not predicated on ab- 
normal conditions. 

“(3) Treatment of Claim Adjustment: 
In the retrospective rating plans, the 
equivalent of an 8% loading is applied 
to losses in making the retrospective ad- 
justment applying it to actual losses 
rather than to the average losses as- 
sumed in the pure premiums makes for 
some difference. It is, however, a fair 
method, if one concedes the justice of 
the retrospective use of the risk’s own 
loss experience. The percentage is the 
same as applied in the general expense 
loading, and the factor used for loading 
is probably very close to what would be 
obtained by expressing aggregate claim 
xpense as percentage of aggregate 
losses instead of expressing it as a per- 
centage of earned premium. The actual 
losses and the estimated losses ought to 
be near together; in practice they are 
often far apart. 

“The point has been raised as to why 
differentials are not computed to «valu- 
ate differences in claim cost pecui 
individual risks. There is, however, n0 
very close relation between size o| risk 
and differences in claim cost. Ad- 
mittedly, where premium is concen’ ated 
in a relatively small area, claim a: iust- 
ment should be less expensive thar: if it 
is widely diffused: But even a bic risk 
may have its payroll distributed 2 10ng 
a number of widely separated ants. 
Differentials could hardly take « gni- 
zance of concentration or diffusio: and 
isolation without very expensive in°nec- 
tions and surveys. There are by «ides 
other elements leading to differen: s 1” 
claim cost, so numerous as to mak- the 
isolation of’ a single element and °om- 
nuting differentials thereon, of ver: du 


“bious merit.” 
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BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


9:30 P.M. One more hour... four more calls to make. 
It’s raining a mean drizzle. 


Back home there’s an easy chair, dry slippers and 
a good book. Behind him is a heavy day’s work...ahead 


of him, another. 


CHUCK RHODES, nearing sixty, is fighting for his 
country. He’s out selling War Bonds in the 5th 
War Loan Drive. 

He’s ineligible for the fighting front, but he’s 
taken over the important civilian work of another 
man who could go. And besides selling War Bonds, 
he’s helping the Red Cross...doing and giving 


whatever he can, whenever he can...to the limit of 
his ability. 

He is typical of the many thousands of insur- 
ance people, agents, brokers, employees alike, put- 
ting their whole hearts into the war effort. Whether 
they're fighting abroad, or working at home, their 
business is protection—of your interests, and their 
country’s safety. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore. 





ENLARGED REPRINTS of this advertisement, 
without The Maryland name, will be mailed on re- 
quest to any insurance agent or broker for window 
or counter display. Write Advertising Division, 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 











THE MARYLAND 


ADVERTISEMENTS LIKE THIS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—NEWSWEEK—U.S. NEWS—BUSINESS WEEK 


























Plain Talk about Membership in the 


INSURANCE FEDERATION OF 
NEW YORK, INC. 


All of us have listened to campaign speeches, building 
us up spiritually and mentally to do this or that for the 
cause, and then comes the let-down because our enthusiasm 
wanes before someone comes around to sign us up on the 
dotted line. 


Well, friends, the Insurance Federation of New York, 
Inc. won’t make this mistake in conducting its present drive 
for 10,000 new members. We recognize the importance of 
having the rank and file of insurance men and women in 
our organization, and we'll do our best to stimulate your 


interest. 


Logically, your first question is “Why Should My Com- 
pany (or agency or brokerage office) join the Insurance 
Federation?” Here’s a simple answer: 


The Insurance Federation fights your Battle 
for Private Enterprise, being ever and always op- 
posed to the state or any agency thereof engaging 
in the insurance business. Thus, it is the one 








medium in New York State through which agents 
and brokers, and the employes of agents, brokers 
and insurance companies, all lines, can stand 
shoulder to shoulder and tell the public what the 

® insurance business means to them. 

Another question put to me the other day was about 
the calibre of the men who are at the helm of the Insurance 
Federation and how much time they give to its affairs. I 
welcome the opportunity of saying that our Official Family, 
board of directors and our Executive Committee rosters read 
like a “Who’s Who” in the Insurance Business—leaders in 
all fields who are willingly giving of their time and talents 
to boost our great cause of “Preserve Free Enterprise.” 

However, in addition to quality, we must have a large, 
impressive membership. Numbers count when Federation 
support is needed to “help a cause”! If you’re a prospect, 
or know some friends whom you can persuade to join, please 
get in touch with me at once without fail, or with Mr. 
William J. Thompson, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, 150 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Do Your Part in “Preserving Free Enterprise” 


a a ye Ne ae 


CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


12 Platt Street, New York 7. 
WHitehall 3-9484 


This space contributed by Hall & Henshaw 
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